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-Rwila-T/, T. 

1. First Report^ of the Commissioners appointed to inquire wlvether any, 
and what. Special Means may he requisite for th^Imq)ror>emint of 
Heal^ of the Metropolis. — London, 1848. (Parliamentary Paper.) 

2. Second Report <f die ComsQtssioners, ^c. — London, 1848. (Parlio- 

menta^ Peeper.) ' , 

3. Report on Quarantine. General Board of Health.^— London, 1849. 

(Parliamentary Paper.) 

4. Second Report on Quarantine.—Yellow Fever. General Board of 
Health.— London, 1852. 

5. Report on the Epidemic Cholera of 1.848-1849, ’General Board of 

Health..— London, 1850. 

6. Appendix to the Report of the Oeneral Board of Health on the Epidemic 

Clwlera of \848-\842. — London, \8il0. 

7. Mi'Hutes of Injm-maewn, collected with veference to Works for the 
. Sewerage and Ghanswig of the Sites of Towns. General Board of 
* Health.— London, 18lSi2. (Parliamentary Paper.) 

It is quite unnecessary to dwell upon the recent events which have given 
a new interest to the siftject of the zymotic as distinguished from the 
sporadic diseases. An unusually violent epidemic yellow fever, ravaging 
a part of the “ outlyfllg***‘IW!IR. ■^gsion.s of this country, and decimating the 
inhabitants of some of the principal fowns in the southern part of the 
United States; and at the same time the immediate approach of the third 
viaitatiou of the malignant Cholera to Britain since 1830—are events 
which jnay well eitoite attention, even in the most thoughtless breast, to 
the laws by which it has pleased Providence to guide these still mysterious 
agents; and must have suggested to many the important practical re- 
flec^on, that the Study of Nature is adequate to confer great benefits on 
24-xih. ■' 
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mankind, even when the powers which, we seek to control are app^ren^p 
. beyond our reach, and are har^jiy susceptible of any modification fropw^l 
the resources of our art. When the course and effects of a disease are 
beyQJCid our power, we may still, by a simple induction of fectB,'10is6ertain 
its external causes; and if this knowledge of the laws of natu^% is allowed 
the influence which it ought to have on the councils of n^ions, we may^' 
be fully justified in asserting, that we do more for the prevention of sick¬ 
ness and suffcTing am'opg mankind, by studying the mode of propagation 
of these diseases, even so far as yet known, and giving .that advice by 
which they may be sBunned, than we should do by the discovery of a 
new remedy, more powerful than any that is known in medicine. 

When it is remembered that so late g,s the time of Sydenham, the 
greater part of the annual mprtality in London resulted from four diseases 
(plague, small-pox, dysentery^ and scurvy), which are still known, and 
still nearly as fatales ever to those who are affected by them, but “that 
the number who take rthese diseases in^a given time in this country is 
now comparatively trifling, simply because their specific causes are known, 
and may be counteracted,—we have said enough to show, that this second 
predt object of medical inquiry and observation fb, at the present day, and 
in this country, a matter of peculiar iifterest and importance. ^ 

Neither can it be said tiiat this dej)ai‘tment of our science has failed 
to attract attention, or that the enpiditas veri viden^i applied to it 
has been a vain or unprofitable inquiry in the present age.» The ex¬ 
ample, to which we shall,afterwards refer, of the diffuse or ery.sipelatous 
inflammation, the knowledge of its peculiai^*3flects, both local and general, 
and the different textures of the body which it may affect ^ and more 
especially, the careful induction of facts by which it has been put beyond 
doubt, that, whatever other sources it may have, it is the natural effect of 
the application to any part of the living body, dejuived of its protecting 
cuticle, of a peculiar cculaveric poison^ which has been long known to be 
frequently evolved during the decomposition—we are pretty sure only 
during a certain stage of the decomposition—of the human body; and the 
proof that this same poison is the immediate or exciting cause of one 
of the most distressing kinds of epidemic disease, the puerperal fever;— 
these constitute a body of information which, imperfect as we must admit 
it to be, is sufficient, in the,great majority of calces in which that malady 
can present itself, to disarm it of its terrors; noj; by opposing the diseased 
action itself, but by enabling us to give advice,^y which those who would 
Otherwise be liable to its attacks may be effectually preserved from them. 
And we shall immediately show, that our information regarding the 
malaria exciting intermittent and remittent fevets, and likewise regard¬ 
ing the contagious poison exciting continued fever, in this climate, is 
sufficient, when circumstances admit of applied and firmly 

acted on, to preserve from these diseases the groat majority of those who 
must otherwise be their victims. At the risk, therefore, of “ tiresome 
iteratimi,” we shall resume this subject at some length, endeavouring now 
to fix the attention of our readers rather on what has been ascertained bf 
the natural history of the specific exdting causes of some of the most 
impetftant epidemics, than of the ptedisposUion to. them^ of which we 
have re<3!ently ti*eat^ " 
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of tho principles which we may* regard as established in regard 
’ toHhe Etiology of the epidemic and endemic diseases, are indeed of suck 
imp(!5ftance, with a view to the great practical result of prevention of 
disease," tMt they may be said to possess the same value in that vieW as 
the contriwnee called a calck has in the actions of df machine, being a 
• point up to which the requisite actions may be depended on, and from 
which a new series of actions, designed for some special end, may safely 
and beneficially originate. • 

Indeed, so^uch is this the case, that we think it a serious fault in 
.many of the observations which are continually given to the world on this 
subject by medical observers, that they do not iix^ith .sufficient confidence 
and expression of certainty cm certain principles which w# may hold to 
be established by deci|jve e'^idenc<!j and tjjiereiore they seem to leave the 
grq,und3 of the advice which they give as ajnbiguous ayd vacillating, 
whep in fact they may state these as invested with the certainty and pre¬ 
cision of the exact sciences. *We need not say that if there are,principles 
on this subject, which we regard as put beyond larfcher controversy by 
the evidence already obtained in support of them, it is doubly incumbent 
on us, on that account, to reflect carefully on the giounds of those opinions, 
and be preparetkto show that^he*facts have been accurately observed, and 
that our inferences have not gone beyond \^at strict logic will justify, 
Wheu we remember that the knowledge acquiree? by what We call the 
empiricdl observation of diseases, and of the eflects of various influences, 
either on their aocessionbr thgir dhclinc, is greatly in advance of that wliich 
wo possess r.‘^rding their jlhthology, or intimate nature, we may be pre¬ 
pared to •expect that it can 8nly be by observations ^ individual cases, 
repeated so frequently as to come under the denomination of Statistics, 
that we can ascertain the ‘‘ universality of the facts,” which we thus 
elevate to the rank of principles. It is by the “ numerical method,” 
therefore, that these principles must be establi.shed; and so much has been 
said and written in regard to that method of inquiry, t?hat it is worth while 
to pause for a little, and endeavour to satisfy ourselves as to what may be 
expected, and what is not to be expected, fix>m the applications of that 
method in medicine, and particularly in medical police . 

First of all, a preliminary error, we believe, of veiy considerable import¬ 
ance, has been frequer^ly committed in considering this subject, the more 
dangerous as it comes a ider the guise of political wisdom and prudence. 
It has been said that, with a view to the health of communities, as well as to 
other objedis, ^specific regiilations by law, founded on such knowledge as 
that of the remote causes of disease, among an intelligent people, enjoying 
a free constitution, are unnecessary or injurious, because such a people will 
always be disposed to con sult their oi^n interest in all their municipal 
regulations; and object of all political communities, 

if not interfered with by forms or acts of government, may always be 
reckoned on with as much certainty as in the conduct of an individual; 
that in the case of at least a community enjoying a good constitutional 
form of govemmdht, true political wisdom consists simply in leaving the 
regulation of all matters affecting the public health to the good sense of 
the people, provided only that these shall bo duly hoitructed, and left 
quite at liberty td follow their own interests. 
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. The true end general answtr to this we bdiere to H th»t 

true test of the excellence of aaconstitntion is to be found,** M statedTOf 
Professor Stewart,* “in the details of its municipal code,*’ libertJf1^nd % 
gpdd*form of government are themselves valuable, with a ■^w to the , 
end of all govenjments, ut dvea fdkUer vivant, not as’a means of ^ 
good government, but only as a security against obad; aAd that, truly 
and essentially useful as we believe that security, in the end, to be, still 
the experience of mankind, which is more to be tinstod than any political 
opinion, has clearly shown that, at least in the present state of public 
information, we have no security in the circumstance of political liberty/ 
for regulations affecting^the health of a people being either wiselj' framed, 
or carefully followed out. Not to meiitio* the deficiencies which may be 
observed in the regulations fqf the edticatfoh of tj^e poor in this country, 
and again, fojj the preservation of our people from small pox by universal 
vaccination, as compared with the state of^these matters in some of the 
despotic states on the Continent,—we may hei*e observe, that in this 
countiy, apd at the present day, it continually happens that streets are 
built, edifices of all kinds erected, even towns planned, laid ouf, and 
inhabited, with perfect neglect of the simplest precautions for securing 
ventilation or draining; or promoting, m»the simplest «wayg^'the purity 
of the atmosphere. We nw.d give only two illustratlon^i. The first is 
supplied by a letto/publi.shed iu the 7’imes newspaper df September 30, 
1853, describing the condition of a piece of ground in the viciufty of the 
Hackney-road, which is at the disposal of benevolent and intelligent 
a body as the governors of St. Thomass HS)spital, Eight or nine years 
ago, we are inforiped— * • 

“This land was let by the hospital to a speculative builder, for a lo^ tem), at 
a high rent, but without any conditions in reforence to drainage. Ine conse¬ 
quence was, that a large number of houses was speedily built, and to every house 
was attached a s/nall, badly constructed cesspool; the ground being very retentive, 
these cesspools are continually in a state ot overflow, and the whole soil is com¬ 
pletely saturated with the filthy overflowings, the stench from wliich is at times 
most sickening and disgusting. If any of the subscribers to the hospital will take 
.the trouble to inspect the rows of houses on the right hand side of Fellow’s- 
stfeet, leading out of the Hackney-road, they will see a state of things which is a 
disgrace to a civilized country. 1*110 only wonder is, that typhus and cholera shouhi^ 
ever be absent from a spot so csR-efully prepared for theijf reception.” . 

The other case is the town of Merthyr Tydvil, which has been very* 
rapidly extended of late years, iu connexion with the irou.tradfe in its 
vicinity, and which was allowed to attain the population ef 37,000 souls, 
before atty one thought of providing a drain for ftuy of its houses; after 
which time, of course, the construction of drains became an object of 
much greater expense and difficulty than itjgpubl^^erwise have been. 

If farther illustration of this prkicipl^'^re wanted, we could easily 
produce it, by referriug to the “ fetid marslios of Montfau 9 on, at Paris,” 
or the Stable Nuisance,” lately reported on—in the hope that a favour¬ 
able oppqi^qinity for suppressing it is presented by the present alarm—by 
the m^j^nal profession in Glasgow. 

^0 not think we go too far in asserting that even in this country 
in most other countries of. the '^orl4) we can have no 

4.,*Adam Smith. 
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for the interests of the people in i^gard to health—especially the 
Intli^s of the poorest of the people, we know to be the most 

liable^o. disease, especially to epitlemic disease, and whose health, with a 
view to th^eneral interests of the cornmnnity, is there|bre of the grCafost 
importonce^^emg adequately provided for, otherwise than by making 
them, under <!hrtain n^gnlaflons, the care of the State, and ^extending to 
them the protection of the Law. * 

In every inquiry, directed with such views, regarding the efficiency of 
any alleged cause, either of the accession or aijatfimeut of a disease, the 
greatest difficulty will very generally be found to result from the circum¬ 
stance siihply and shortly ^tated by the late Mn» Playfair, in his ‘ Com¬ 
mentary on the works of Bacon’—the impossibility in thes» inquiries of 
commanding all the conditions* of miy expariment, or contrived obkerva- 
tion^ so as to leave out one after another of "these conditions in each 
repetition of the observation, g,nd have an insiantia*crucvi as to the in¬ 
fluence of any one of them on the result. • * . 

“The iustantia cTucin," he says, “is of such conspqucnC|P in all matters of induc¬ 
tion, that wherever it is unattainable,—^a part of the conditions of every observation 
we may make being lixed by Nature |ind beyond our control,—there nnist neces¬ 
sarily be a ‘great want of conclusive reasoning. Tiiis lipids of medieim and of 
political ccomMy.^ Making two obM'vvations cxactTy alike in every respect but one, 
IS what the imtmlia craru and the method of induction, in general* especially 
requires, hut it is what, in these sciences, for tiic reason now givcu, can hardly 
ever beaocojnplishcd. Menwleccive themselves eontiuually in such cases, and think 
they arc reasoning on faci.s oiily*"when tliey are in reality reasoning on a mixtui'e 
of I'acts and hy^thes'es.” , 

In most cases, the true and legitimate mode of overcodling this difficulty 
is simply, to multiply the observations—especially the comparative 
observations—made on cases* to which any alleged cause, either of the 
accession or abatement of a disease, has been applied, distinguisliiiig as 
accurately as possible those in which the other conditions of the ob¬ 
servation have varied. Altliough in evciy one of these some peculiar 
un{)erceived conditions may no doubt exist, which are not found in 
other's, and which may affect the result, yet, if the observation is repeated 
a sufficient number of times, and under all varieties of circumstances which 
can be perceived, it may confidently be expected that these tmpercetved 
or uncontrollable varilitions in its conditions—some of them favouring, 
^nd others opjiosing, the effect of the cause -^hich is under trial—wiii 
ultimately destroy one another, and the efficacy or ineflicacy of that cause, 
known to have been common to all the cases, will be made manifest. 

But although the gefteral principle of multiplication of cases, in order 
to exclude those antecedents of the event under consideration, which 
may have escaped -tWiiaisiwiw’v^tion or been beyond •our power, is that 
on which we must chiefly rely, in afiplying the method of induction in 
many of these inquiries—^i. e., wo must put our information in the 
form of statistics — yet it is easy to perceive, on a little reflection, 
that several fallacies must peculiarly embarrass all such applications in. 
medicine. In stating these, we are so far from wishing to- set aside this 
method of inquiry, that we shall very often find it to be only by father 
application of statistics, consequent on further reflection, and Buodivisioa 
of the subject, that errors otlwrwifle unavoidable may be corrected, and 
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that we can proceed, in the wa^ of induction or exclndon, tmtil 
oiirselvea, in the phraseology wftic/r has lateij becoma pr&taleat ofmg 
some of our northern theologians, " shut up to certain conolttsions. • We 
set' abide the doot^ine, Testiknonia, pond&hnnda sMw5, non nwrmrwiid^,, m 
distinctly inapplicable to many inquiries in inedieine, but'nevertheless , 
maintain wit^ confidence, that in all cases, '^aimn/fnia, pov^t/eremda stmt 
antequatn rmrne/romdn, 

I. We may first direct attention to the remarkable diflference between 
such application of statjsties to Etiology, and therefore to the prevention 
of diseases, and to Therapeutics or their treatment. In the former case,* 
the importiince of the practical rules which m%y be thus suggested is very 
apt to be underrated, because the practical result to which we look, On 
any trial of such rules, is mtsrely negative —it is the nonappearance of 
disease in persons whom we suppose liable to it; and this result, 
although it may be perfectly well founded ^n statistics, is not matter of 
ocular demonstration, add very often makes little impression on the 
public. Ip the latter case, the probability is, that the efficacy of the 
measures \mder observation will be overrated, because the desired result is 
the positive one of recovery of patients; lye know, that in almost every case, 
various causes besides*that u^der trial have contributed to that result; 
in acute cases, especially, the salutary provisions of nature for the decline 
of diabases, or, as we may very often moi-e correctly express it, the essen¬ 
tially temporary nature of the disease*^ action ^tself ; in chronic cases, 
more remarkably, the unobserved agency of*^ther external circumstances 
besides the remedy in question. Of the degree in which thvSe causes have 
contributed to the fortunate event of any individual case, all c!8,ndid and 
intelligent medical men A»>ill allow that it is very difficult to judge; and 
without judging of them, we can have n© certain inference as to the 
power of any remedy. 

It is, however, pretty generally admitted by medical men, that it is to 
inquiries in Etiology—i e., into the causes of disease and the tmans of 
prevention —that statistics are really most applicable; but we have not 
seen so general or satisfactory a statement as we think may be given, of 
the circumstances of this inquiry, which make it" so much more open to 
the evidence of numbers, than the investigation of the power of remediea 

The questions to which th§'numerical method H to^^be applied,‘in the 
fdrmer case, are generally in reality much simpler and more generaL 
thsi.n in the latter. Many of the questions of this kind, indeed, ^ven of 
those on which the rules of medical p(jli6e or the most useful suggestions 
for the prevemtion of disease are founded, belong to that very general 
class, nr which we are not required to inform ourselves of the nature of 
the diseases which .certain influences pvf^ipy>,,yc^.&vil to produce; the 
mere amount of sickness and of mortality is enough to establish the 
propositions ip question. When we find that—^the average annual mor¬ 
tality in this country being 1 in 45 or 46—the mortality in a particular 
tovm (or c^trict rises, in any one year, to 1 in 28, or .even to 1 in 22; 

iire sure that this mortality is fairly ascertained, ^nd that the 
obyii;^ ijourcc of ihllacy from immigration and emigm^on is avoided 
wh^d ^e/find, that in a particular trade the averagi^ duration of 
' of bring 40 or more, is under 80 years, we have the 
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WtEuft, although very general principl&©st#)lished, that some of the pecu- 
uairitfes of the mode of life of those among whom such mq|d:aJity is ob- 
sei*ve<y must be peculiarly prolific of disease. On the other hand, when 
we have a statistical statement as that given by the. latcto Br. 
^Luscombe of*the health of a division of the army ih Spain, engaged, 
during a weel? of almost indfessant rain, in an expedition to Airoyo de los 
Molinos, in which they outmarched and overthrew one of th5 most active 
divisions of the French army, passing two of the,nights of the week in 
bivouac without fires, and find that, nevertheless, the number oT sick in 
that division was less during that and the next w^eek, than in any other 
equal perfocl of the year,—we have in that simyj,e statement evidence, 
such as nothing but statistics <can furnish, of the efficacy of, some cause, 
acting on the constitutions of tfliose* men, v^ich must have counteracted 
the «saal effect of cold, wet, and fatigue, in pr<jducmg disqpse ; and we 
ofin hardly conceive that any circumstances common *o this large body of 
men can have had this effect, excepting those 4>o which Dr. Luacombe 
ascribes it—viz., “ exercise and mental excitement.” 

Ev5n in this simplest case, however, of such inquiries, it*has often 
happened, that the inference at first drawn has been greatly beyond what 
subsequent*expewence has justitieJl; and the reason most generally has 
been, that the conditions of the observation (generally made with a view 
to the action of^ome special cause) have been thouglPb to be simpler and 
more under command than they really were; and the observation has 
been supposed, therefore, to, approach closely to the instantia crucig, 
and to warraa4a specific conclusion as to the efficacy of a single cause; 
whereas flirthcr examination anci more minute subdivisign of the subject 
have been necessary, before any statistical principle really of that character 
could be deduced from it. . ■ 

Of this we may give an example from the writings of an author whom 
we highly respect, although we cannot doubt that in this and some other 
statements relative to the prevention of disease ho has fallen into this 
error. Dr. Southwood Smith observe.s, in the course of discussions on the 
effects of air vitiated by decomposing animal or* vegetable matter, that 
the districts of a town which are undrained will very generally be found 
much more liable to disease, and particularly to epidemic diseases, than 
those which are dmineii ; from which he inlisrs, tliat it is by the diffu- 
^on through the atmosphere of putrescent masters, which good draining 
would <?arry.off, that these diseases are produced, or that the poison excit¬ 
ing them acquires what has been called an epidemic influence; and when 
this statement is take|^ along with the somewhat hasty assertions, to 
he found in several scientific works of late years, as to the intimate rela¬ 
tion, if not identity ,,|j|fthemocess of decomposition of an organized body 
after death, with thecnaii^ CSected in a living body by the action of 
malaria or contagion,—^it is not surprising that it should be regarded as an 
exposition of ascertained truths, very different from what have really been 
made out. 

We have no doiibt that the observation itself will be found very generally 
correct; but in regard to the infereuce, we must observe, first, that the 
condition of the inhabitants of the uudrained parts of a town differe from 
ihstt; of the inha!)itants of other parts, in many other circumstances 
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Ijesides the degree of vitiation of the air which they breathe ; and, seSbndl^* 
that the vitktion of the air which they breathe depends on imnyMher 
causes, besides those which draining can remove; it depends on thl con- 
sttfUBtion of the houses, and of the streets, courts, or alleys »hich they 
inhabit, often suet as to make ventilation imjiossible; it Amende*'espe¬ 
cially on the degree of crowding of their roouls, and very Often likewise" 
on their own habits: they are very generally the poorest of the artisans, 
many are, indeed, destitute; they are ill fed, ill clothed, ill lodged, almost 
always crowded together, And careless as to the use both qf pure air and 
pure water, often inadequately protected from cold, often exposed to 
fatigue, often addicted^ointemperance. It is a fact statistically proved, 
and more geperal than any other that has been ascertained in regard to the 
health of diferent portions o^ the hutfian fafie, that among those who are 
most ill wani^of the comforts of life, there is the greatest amount of sickness 
and moiiiality. In ovder to ascertain, therefore, by the method of induction, 
that the^unhealthy condition of any poor district of a town, or that the 
prevalence of any epidemic disease there, is owing to defect of drainage, we 
must have the subject subdivided; and statistical evidence adduced*ou its 
subdivisions, excluding other peculiarities of the condition of the people 
there, and fixing att^entioii on the result* of the deficiency of draining 
only; which, so far as we kntiw, lias not yet been done in .this country. 

To show the necessity of such subdivision of tliis inqfliry, in order to 
give to its results that precision which we may hope to acquire*by them, 
we would beg to refer to a paper on tKe liqalth of the difierent districts 
of Paris, published many years ago (in 18^^) by VillerM*^ and Villot, 
but framed, as w^ conceive, more strictly*on the method of induction or 
exclusion than any one we can mention—published in the view of main¬ 
taining any special doctrine as to the causegi of disease,—^iii this country. 

It appears from that paper, that on comparison of the bills of mortality 
in the difierent arrondissements of Paris for ten years consecutively, these 
difierent districts eff the town preserved with remarkable uniformity the 
same relation to one another in regard to mortality; the ^^«*ag6 mortality 
of the whole city being about 1 in 32, the greatest mortality, ihat of the 
10th arroiidissement, being about 1 in 24, and the smallest, that of the 
1st arrondiasement, being about 1 in 40. 

Those physicians then attempted to ascertain vjhetlier this uniformly 
greater mortality could be,asoiibed to a denser population in the unhealthy 
districts—whether estimated by the number of houses to an. acre; or by 
the number of inhabitants to a house; next, whether it ceuld bo ascribed 
to differences of soil, or to vicinity to or dist^poe from the rivei^, or, 
again, to the fetid marshes of Montfaucon. None of these conditions’^ 
appeared to influence the average mortality o^thg^jjgtricts in which they 
existed, simply for this reason, th%t wl4n*mw^d according to the 
degree of any one of these conditions, the different districts were found to 
occupy very different positions from what they did in the order trf healthi¬ 
ness already mentioned. But when the different districts were compared 
according to.the n«inbers of their pauvres, i,e,, of inhabitants who were 
excused from payment of taxes on account of certificates of destitution, 
ibqy were femnd to arrange.themselves, year after year,^ in the same ooler 
♦ Sfl« AneUvw die M<Wecine far year. 
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as whAi compared according to their mortality—the 1st arrondissement 
occdjmng the lowest place, and the lOtbi the highest—^eo thftt the exa- 
mitta^n of the records of the mortality in this city serves only to confinp. 
the generaL principle long understood, and which is laid down by«Mr, 
^Chadwick, mTiis ‘General Report on the Sanitary ConSition of Britain,’ 
* that the probability o£ life ift. any class of men is greater, ceteris parihus, as 
their circumstances are more elevated above destitution, and less as they 
are in nearer proximity to that condition (pp. 154‘107). 

Some of th^ most striking of the sesults <if his inquiry, in disti’icts 
widely different in other respects, are contained in'the following table of 



* G^nlry and. 
tlitar Uiiailies. 

0 

Tradesmen and 
Arfifleers. 

Labourers. 

Derby . 

. 49 . 

,....*. 38 . 

. 21 

Truro . 

. 40 . 

. . 

. 28 

Manchester. 

.. 38 . 

. 20 . 

, ... 17 

Rutlandshire ... 

. 52 . 

.41-. 

, ... 38* 

Boitou. 

. 34 . 

. 23 . 

.... 18 

Bethnal Green . 

. 45 . ... 

. 2(5 ........ 

.... 18 • 

Leeds . 


. .. . 27 . 

. 19 

Liverpool . 

.,%5 . 

• 

.22 . 

. ... 15 


So much in r^ard to the questions as to^nedical jiolice, and the pre¬ 
vention of diseasro on a large scale, wlticli are so general and simple, tliat 
they do £ot imply any exercise of the power of distinguishing diseases, 
in order that they may*be ajisw^red; we are concerned only with the 
number of cases of all diseases, and the number of deaths in a given 
time, as proportioned to a given population j and w<^ wi.sh it only, at 
present, to be observed, that it is undeniably by the simple process of 
multiplying cases careftilly uiwder the right heads, as belonging to certain 
districts, and occurring at certain times, and attending to all the circum¬ 
stances of those districts—i.e., by the “numerical method,” that the in¬ 
formation on those points, which it is the object of out science to acquire, 
can be obtained; but that in doing so, much caution and circumspec¬ 
tion are often, requisite, to prevent our inference from extending beyond 
the data, and restrain the natural tendency of the mind to assign causes 
such as we deem adequate, for phenomena, which we profess only to be 
enumerating and a!ri-ai%ing. • ' • 

•• II. In the greater number of the inquiries vghich come under the head 
of Etiology, .we i-equire, mdeed, the exercise of the power of diagnosis, to 
fix the titles ofc the diseases to which these inquiries relate, but we are 
spared all occasion for more difficult exercise of judgment, which is 
required of us whenever we have to give an answer to a therapeutical 
question, as to of any remedy in any disease. In almost 

every case, when sucn a questk>n pnesents itself—hardly even excepting 
the case of a remedy alleged to possess such a specific power as quinine 
exerts over ague—it is not alleged that the virtue of the remedy*will 
uniformly and unequivocally show itself; it is only said that \f the 
remedy be given at the right time, and with the right precantions, the 
progress of the symptoms, constituting the history of the disease may be 
expected to be modified—that symptoms which seem urgent will abate«— 


* This very small mortality may be partly referred to habitital emigratlcm. 
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that tymptoBtt&to he expeoted“will not appear; or that a tendency tOwats|a 
a particular mode of injurious* or %tal termination, which had a|R>wn 
itself, will be altered. It is here obvious that the judgmmt,i}f the 
pmoiiiton^ on some oi the most delicate questions im prognosis 
and in praotice—^as to the dangers to be apprehended, *or the '^me 
and mode of administration of remedies iSi individual'bases—is om 
of the d&me^ts of the question we have to decide; and when we 
reflect on this, we cannot be surprised to find that we can frequently 
satisfy ourselves much f.more completely, as to the alleged efficacy 
of a new remedy, by watching the progress of a single case of a 
well-known disease m which it is cwefully' administered, “and the 
subsequent progress of the symptoms aowirately noted, than by study¬ 
ing a number of tables, exhibiting ®the ‘’tfte which has been made of 
the remedy m a great number and variety of cases, where we have no 
security for similar squally careful observations having been made on it— 
sometimes where we aiw merely informed of averages that are struck, 
on a subsequent review of the cases, as to the period of the disease when 
the use of the I'emedy was begun, the length to which it was carried, the 
degree of certain symptoms thought to demand it, or the mortality from 
disease with or witUopt its use. ‘ > 

We do not mean to deny that questions occur in Therapeutics, likewise, 
as to which large numbers of cases may be compared Vith advantage, 
and the “ numerical method” applied; but we think wo have 8aid quite 
enough to show, that many sources of Mlagy must necessarily embarrass 
the application of tliat method to all quesuons iegarding»the cause, or 
combination of pauses, to which we should asciibe the abatement or 
decline of a disease ; and that it is reasonable and right, therefore, for prac¬ 
titioners to build tlieir opinions as to the powers of a remedy on 
observations of veiy difterent kinds, besides the mere enumeration, and 
statement of ultimate results, of the cases in which it is given; or, as it is 
shortly and justly expressed by a practical author, that in order to make 
up our minds as to any such question, it is better in general “ to watch 
than to count." 

In order to enable us to judge how far any given disease may be 
ascribed to the influence of any external cause, the only strictly medical 
question before us is as to*' the diayvioeis of tho disease, preceded by 
such alleged cause; and a5^ we rest nothing on the judgment of the prac-: 
titioner touching the more difficult questions, in prognosis q,nd practice, 
which we have stated, we may reasonably admit that merely by the force 
of numbers we may often have a body of evidence^brought to bear on this, 
question, to which it would be unreasonable to i*efuse assent. 

III. In order to perceive this more distinctive^js necessaiy to attend 
to one consideration which we thinkrhas sgtot ^attracted so muoli attention 
as it.deserves—viz., that in those inquiries into the external causes of 
diseases, the number of individuals to whom our contrived observations 
or experiments may easily be made to extend is of^n very much greater 
than it ever can be in therapeutics; and therefore, if these observations 
been carefully made and accurately recorded, they will very soon 
; aic^uim,i 'fey the mesre force of numbers, the full forc» of the imtemtia 
w« wish to inquii^ by the h«dp of sVtistics, into the' 
of any rmnedy on a disease, our observations are necessarily limited 
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to, peiraons in whom that disease existsj but when we aire inquiring 
into ^remote causes, it very often happens that a much greater number 
of pemms, who remain unaflEfected with the disease, form, in fact,.; the 
zQ<^t important part of the experiment \ and, according to the prineiple 
already stated,* therefore, thd experiment soon becomes aecisive, and the 
subject one, of \hose to* whidh we would apply the observation already 
made, and maintain that to refuse assent to the principle thtfs supported, 
is to mistake the nature of the evidence which the subject-reqxiires, and 
iiyurioUsly to wtard the progress of theupsience.* 

^ This is most distinctly perceived when a disease previously unknowijji 
or at least long absent, appears in any countxy^or district, and the 
question is, what are the conditions that detenu iue its appeayanco. The 
most important observation in *suclf a case#very frequently is, not only 
that^a secession of cases of it occurs in a particular localily, or under 
particular conditions, but that ^it occurs then, or under those conditions 
ordy; —i. e., the great mass of the community, w4io were previotisly, and 
remain subsequently, free from the disease, are the most essential part of 
the experiment by which its mode of extension is aseJertained. 

A good example of this kind is^ given by Dr. Davy, in irroof of the 
contagious propeitj of Plague ; •which is the more, iqjport-ant, as he states 
that this fact carried conviction to his mind, before uncertain from 
anything he ha5 previously observed in the Easf, as to that con¬ 
tagious projierty. And jire perfectly agree with Dr. Davy in the ob¬ 
servation, that in such an inquiry, where a single case affords any such 
strong evideaocf it is right to fix our attention exclusively on that one 
case, and fin the extent of infbnnation which it cou']|eys, and satisfy 
ourselves completely as to these points, before undertaking a more general 
investigation of the subject. This fact was simply, that on a vesseiaboard 
which an undoubted case of plague had existed, being taken into quaran¬ 
tine at Constantinople, and two of the officers aj)pointed for the purpose 
being sent aboard to examine the cargo, both tliesc oflicers were seized 
within a few days with symptoms of the plague, of which one died in the 
lazaretto—the disease having been, for a considerable time previously, 
and being thereafter, unknown in Constantinople—i. e., in a population 
of 80£(,0U0 souls.* 

Now. when we aflbend to this fact, we think it must appear sufficiently 
obvious that what makes it decisive is uot the #uere circumstance of the 
case of jilague having occurred aboard that vessel, and succeeded to othera 
previously occiwring there, but it is the circumstance of' its having 
occurred there ordyi at tjiat time, and for a considerable period before and 
after; and that when this is duly considered, it must be allowed to 
approach as nearly omets—i. e, to an observation made 

on inany persons placed in 'similar ciroumstanoes, in eo^ respeet hut one — 
as can reasonably be desired. For without inquiring into the cirouuQH 
stances of the remaining population of Constantinople, we are quite safe 
in asserting that a|pong them there must have been great numbers, in all 
other respects equally liable to piagjue as these officers of police; but we 
know that there was no other exjwsed to the influence of this p£u?ticular 
cause—intercourse .with the sick; the efficacy of which it is our object to 
ascertain; and finding that no other was affected by the disease, we infer 
See Notes, flee., oa the Ionian Islands and Malta, Toi. U. p. SSS. 
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timt efficacy of that paffiksulat cause ia established by the true ffiethgi 
of ittdufction or exclusion. Inwall such cases we have a large boJ^W 
m^cUive evidence statistically known, although often not formally Stated, 
tcb support the posidpe evidence, of individual cases following^ne another 
in a paitiicular Succession. When this negative evidenoS is cleaafand 
extensive, a very few positive facts become decisive, as to tHe operation of" 
an individued cause, because the cases in which all previous.conditions 
except that one have bpen alike, being almost infinitely numerous, the in¬ 
fluence of that one causp is sc^ brought to the eacpesyrientum crude. 
But when such negatfve evidence does npt exist, to furnish a comparison 
with the positive evidence, a great deal of labour may be expended on the 
statistics of a question of this kind, without any practical result. 

We submit the following ^ases for*toni^ideration at this time, with the 
single observation, that the facts stated in them are, as we believe, care¬ 
fully examined and Jbruly represented, we consider them equally conclusive, 
on the very same principle, as to the fact of a certain contagious pro¬ 
perty being attached to the malignant Cholera of 1832 aud 1849. 

The firi^t is, of course, known to us only from the report of the French 
authorities; as to the others, we have personal knowledge. 

1. In 1833, the frigate J/e^owi(37»(S arrived at Toulon from* Lisbon, at 
which latter place cholera "v^as raging. The JSfe^powtewe.had lost fifteen 
men before she started, and more than half the crew h&d been attacked 
during the voyage. On her arrival at Toulon, where not a single case of 
cholera existed, the cholera patients w6re tj^iken into the lazaretto, where 
four galley-skive attendants, with an inspector, were sent to*wait on them. 
Four ordinary attendants were also sent dii board the frigate, ^ne of the 
latter was immediately attacked, and died in eight hours. Oh the next 
day, two others, who likewise died. The fourth was also attacked, but 
escaped. Of the four yaUey-slaves in the lazaretto, two died on the 
second day, a third soon afterwards, and the inspector on the fifth. The 
disease did not spread beyond the precincts of the lazaretto, and Tovdon 
remained free from it for two years.* 

2. In the month of January, 1832, when cholera was prevailing in 

Musselburgh, but no case had yet originated in Edinburgh or Leith, the 
whole population of these towns (above 160,000 people) was more^com- 
pletely under observation than it probably ever wfes beffoie, or is likely to 
be again: in hourly ex}KJct;ation of the unknown pestilence, to which every 
one’s attention was.tumed, medical men appointed to each pf thfe police 
distriiits, to give assistance to all who had no medical att^dants of their 
own; stations in each district ojren night and i^ay, where reports were 
to be made aud their assistance could be had, and all the medical men 
anxious to report their cases immediately on the^^^ocurreuce. In these 
circumstances, it quite certain tfeat tfee lirst case which originated in 
Edinburgh or Leith was that of widow M‘Millan, of which an account 
was publislied by Dr. Simpson, in his paper on the ‘Contagious Propaga¬ 
tion of Malignant Cholera,’ in the ‘Edinburgh M6<|ioal fmd Surgical 
Journal,'April, 1838; that-this woman’s son had been in Musselburgh 
<a)ftd slept in a hemse where the cholera was, on the Monday; that on the 
’ bkvihg returned to Edinburgh, he was seized with vomiting 

' Mescal limea, Toi. fii. 8toi€8, p. 615. ' 
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I pulging of watery matters, cramps, ap4 the other symptoms of cholera, 
r^4p^ediately to excite the suspicion his having been at Mussel- 
. burgh^Wd w exposed to tl^e poison, which was at the time denied,,but 
afterwards confessed; that he was nursed and frequently rubbed by hejir in 
a small confined room on the Wednesday and Thursday, and recovered 
Under treatment; thai^she herself, an aged and infirm woman, was never 
out of her own cloae^ during that week, or many months^preAdously; 
that she took the cholera on the Saturday, and died in ten hours; and 
that the disease originated in no o^wr mhoibitant *of Edvnhnrgh or Lath 
for od least ten *days thereaft&r. When tnese pomtw liad been all satisfac¬ 
torily established by examinations before the sheriff it appeared to us, as 
it does still, that on the true pr^ciple of induction or exclusion—just as 
in the case quoted from Dr. Davy, and in that^rom Toulon—the evidence of 
this ^isease having a contagious property was conclusive; by which pro- 
positiqn we mean merely, that it may be excited by inter^urse of the 
healthy with the sick, without j)ledging oimselvea to any opinion on 
the mode of communication from the one to the other; and thaf farther . 
statistical evidence than this one case, the only one out of 150,000 
persons resident in Edinburgh and Leith, and not going to Musselburgh 
or to any other |iffected locali^, ki whom the disease appeared, during 
that time, is not necessary to establish that pbint. * 

3. In Dr. Simpson’s paper, published in 1838, and^n the ‘Edinburgh 
Monthly Medical Journal’ for the year 1849, several other instances are 
recorded of the importation of cholera into detached localities in Scotland; 
where the evijjgnce of its eaOPeusion by intercourse of the healthy with 
the sick isaexactly of the same 4und, and seems to us equally conclusive; 
we may mention, in particular, the case of the little t^n of Bathgate, 
containing nearly 3000 inhabitants, where four cases of cholera, all fatal, 

* occurred in April, 1832, in strangers who had come from infected dis¬ 
tricts; two cases immediately after, one of them fatal, in women who 
acted as nurses there, and no other case, during the whole of that epi¬ 
demic, in that town, or in any house or village within seven miles or 
more in any direction. (See ‘Edinburgh Medical Journal,’ 1838, p. 361.) 
Again, the case of the little town of Dollar, into which the disease was 
introduced on the 12th May, 1832, by a young woman a native of Dollar, 
but resided and w#i8 taken ill at the Dijyon Iron-works, about four 
njiles off, which had been severely affected. This young woman came to 
Her mother’s cottage in Dollar with the diseas^ upon her, was sent back 
in a cart the’n^jet day to the iron-works, where she died that night (th^ 
13th). Her mother, who had never been out of Dollar, was put into a 
house a little way out of" town, previously prepared as a cholera hospital; 
there she was seized with the disease in the most unequivocal form on 
the 14th, and died 151^1; and we can say with certainty, from 

happening to know that town wefl, that no otJter case of m^ignaut 
cholera has ever occurred in the inhabitants of Dollar from that day to 
tins. To the same purpose, we may mention, among the cases of importa¬ 
tion recorded in the year 1849, the village of Dalmellington, iu Ayrshire, 
“where a man from ICilmarnook, a town then affected with the .disease, 
fieliJll on the 24th January, and died on the 25th; k liypman who legged 
in we same house Vith him, and who washed his <dotaes al%er hia death, 
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took the disease on the 28th,and died on the 29th, and no olAermse Md 
occurred up to the month June-*-i.e. above four mouths therwiteP— 
■when the account of these cases, by Dr. Oruiokshauk, was publmed in 
thg ‘ Monthly Journal’ In like manner, we know that the first appear¬ 
ance of cholera,tin the year 1849, many part of Ireland,"was in ilelfiist; 
that the first peieon affected there, and who had the disease upon him 
when he atTived there, came from one of the affected localities in Edin¬ 
burgh (Oollege-wynd)^ that ho was taken into the workhouse there, and 
that after him there was a succ^ion of 30 oases in that workliome, amd 
then mdy; not only before there were any others in Belfast, but hefc^re 
there were any others in IrelawL* « 

Tlie evidence here is precisely similar to tliat afforded by the case quoted 
from Dr. Davy, but it has b^n wholly misapprehended by such intelligent 
authors as the editors of the ‘Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal,’ 
who, after ^nblishipg the cases above quoted from Dr. Simpson, comment 
upon them as follows 1 ^—“ Although the'fact of succession in the attacks 
be established, it does not follow that this succession intlicates the relation 
of cause “and effect . We arc not entitled to infer, when we estabiish the 
fact of succession of these two events, that we thereby establish the relation 
of causation.”t .This is certainly mistaking entirely the njitui-e of the 
inference which is df-awn from these cases, because we liave already stated 
that what we roly o^i is, not the fact of a succession of casws hmnng occurred, 
among those who had intercourse with the sick on each of these chfferent oc¬ 
casions, hut the fact of these successions of cast's iRiviiig occurred among them 
mtly, and for a great length of time, whilcf^-oat numbers ^f others, living 
in the same neighbourhcnid, have been similarly situatedTin e»ery respect 
but that one, a!rid remained unaffected—i. e. it is the positive evidence 
of a few facts supported by the negative evidence of a very great number; 
and this, as we maintain, affords evidence Vhich, if we are to proceed on* 
the principle of induction or exclusion, we must regard as decisive. 

We regret to say, but it seems to us obvious, that this evidence is 
equally misaiipreheude*! in the following general statement made by the 
Board of Health; at least, if this statement is meant to apply to the case 
of Cholera: 

“Persons who see disea'sc only on a small scale, and who observe that within 
that small circle one attack ij oitcu lollovicd by anotl^'cr m the same lamtly, and 
that by another, and so on, naturally believe tlut the second case is caused by the 
first, and the thud by the 'Second, and thus icfer the ■whole senes oi events*to 
contagion. It ?s ow Ihs desenpUon of evidence thatthe entire dmet are of q^ua ran- 
Une is based'* (Second Report on Quarantine, p. 132.) « 

ThiB, we say, is asserting that we trust to the positive evidence of a few 
cases only, as determining whether or not a disease is contagious; whereas 
we have fully expltrined, that we trust to thatjjaaiijye evidouco only when 
supported by a great body of negatwe efldence, distinctly exclmling the 
ojieration of any other cause; and we maintain further, that when it is so 
supported, according to the true principles of induction as known since 
the time of Bacon, we are not only entitled, but howndldo trust to it. 

to the poison which excites the cholera attaching itself to fomites, and 

* See If'Connao —DirectioBB Uor Mansgemeat of Oholera, p. 6. AHrtiitrtnni <kvni»nn» a fln>. 
aiMred Isgr the late ontblei^ la Arbroath.—See Chroujcle. 

t Loo. dt, p. 406. 
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l^reftnre affecting peculiarly those who, wiij^ut such precautions as the 
^ lotions or fumigations of chlorine, cgme into close contact with, or 
wasib^e clothes of pemns who have had cholera, we may give the fol¬ 
lowing*further statistical evidence, just similar to that afforded by t^e 
oases above quoted, and, as we maintain, equally conclusive. 

• 1. In the yfpar 1832, the^holera prevailed much among the fishermen 
at the town of Wick, many of whom, at the time of the herring fishery, 
congregate there from various quartern Among other's, some sailors from 
the town of Banff took cholera at Wick, and died <tf it. A boat carrying 
tjieir clothes sdbn after came across to Banff, and several women, relatives 
of the men, but who had^not left Banff, were employed to wash these 
clothes. Three of these w#men took well-markeff cholera immediately, 
one of them before leaving the? boal; where she had been thife employed, 
and one at least died of it; and wo were afsured by a very intelligent 
pradlitiouer from Banff, that these were the orSy cam that occurred in 
the town of Banff, or, indeed, «.long the south coast of the Moray Firth, 
in that year, or from that year to the present.’ • 

2. The following case, the particulars of which are published in the 
‘Monthly Journal of Edinburgh,’ for August, 1849, was particularly 
investigated by Dr.^ Robertson, who acted as physician to the Cholei'a 
Hospital, and as Secretary to ti?e committee appointed by the Edinburgh 
colleges to inveS^gate cholera in that year. • 

On th# 3rd of March, a woman belonging to Campbelltown, in 
Inverness-shire, at least M) miles from any place where cholera existed, 
arrived there from Glasgow, i«*ingirjg with her a box containing blankets 
and other ^lothfis which had beau used by her sister-in-law, who had died 
of cholera in Glasgow in the end of January. On th^l4th of March 
she washed these blankets and other clothes, and pomed the suds into a 
drain between her bouse and that of her next-door neighbours, a father 
and son, who were engaged in thatching their own house, and used frr 
the purpose a quantity of clay lying close to this drayr, besides coming 
into the woman’s house and talking to her. On the 16th of March, both 
father and son were seized with cholera, and both died on the 17tb. 
Between that day and the 1 st of April there occuri'ed in that village 39 
more cases, and 12 more deaths; with very few exceptions, intercourse 
witlT^ersoiis previously affected could be traced in all these; but the 
decisive fact here is, that when the disease unefer those circumstances broke 
Out at Campbelltown, it existed 'nowhere eiie, nearer than Glmgow. 
(Monthly Journal, «&c., p. 1010.) Here, as in the other cases, we do not 
di’aw our inference merely from there having been a succession of cases 
i/isre, but from there having been this succession of cases tJwre endy, and 
then ordy, in a district extending probably not less than 100 miles square, 
notwithstanding that the epid^ic influence had existed in one part or 
another of Scotland since the previoift October, and a very large number 
of negative observations therefore exist to support the positive one. 

In connexion with this remarkable fact, of oommuni<mtion of the 
disease by the clothes of jpersons who have had cholera, we cannot help 
mentioning several cases, m which it appeared to us in the high^t de|^e 
probable that it was communicated by the clothes of pen^ns (as in ihe 
casd of Campbelltown above quoted) who had been in contact with 
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cholera cases, but had not thgmselves taken it, and in several ot these 
cases never did take it. For example; when the disease was not mde^ 
prevailing very generally, but spreading in several localities in l^th in 
1348-9, the mother of one of the young medical men there had been con¬ 
fined to the house by a state of genei^ feeble health for* some numths 
previously, and was in a state of great anxis^by abnut her# son, who wae 
visiting cholera patients, often late at night, on which occasions she had 
repeatedly sat up long past her usual hour, to receive him. In these cir¬ 
cumstances she took the disease unequivocally, and died of it; and wc 
could hear of no othe» case in the street in which she lived, or, indeed, ip 
that quarter of the town. Soon after, we went 9 miles from Edinburgh 
to visit a medical mail who had taken cholera, and had died before we 
arrived. This gentleman had been in a^ondance on a poor woman (the 
first case seen in his village) Vho had been travelling from the south^ and 
had taken cholera beforS entering the village. His sister, who lived with 
him, in feeble healifi, and anxious for his safety, had taken the disease two 
days before he did, and died some hours before him. A still more striking 
case was that of one,of the first families severely affected in Edinburgh in 
October, 1848; a family of 8, living in a small room in New-street, 
Canongate, of whom 6 took the disea«e, and 4 died of it, between the 
Sunday and WcdneSVlay. It was denied at first that this family had any 
oommuipcatifm with Newhaven (the place first aflcctedBfn Scotland, and, 
as was believed at the time, in consequence of communication with ships 
from the Baltic), but one of the daughiers afterwards admitted that she 
had walked through the village of Newlib^^cn two evenings before the 
first of her sisters was affected, although*she did not admit hl^-ving gone 
into a house theft-e. This girl was the third of her family that actually 
took the disease; but considering that tlie disease undoubtedly existed at 
that time in Newhaven, and that it had liot then shown itself in more 
than three or four houses in Great Britain since the year 1833, we cannot 
consider her communication with Newhaven to have been only an acci¬ 
dental coincidence. And as it is universally admitted that the specific 
virus exciting puerperal fever has very often been communicated to 
patients by metlical men, who were, and continued, in perfect health, 
thei;^ is nothing unreasonable in the supposition that cholera may bo thus 
transmitted also. n . 

Again, in regard to the affection of nurses who have, of course, close inter¬ 
course with patients in cholera, we can give the following statistical fact§ 
with perfect certainty:—1, That in the year 1832, at the tftne when the 
whole number affected in Edinburgh had amounted to 1 in 1200 of the 
population, the proportion of the nurses employid in the hospitals, who 
had taken the disease, was 1 in 5; and 2ndly, that during the epidemic 
of 1848-9, the number of nurses employed in the cholera hospital in Edin¬ 
burgh was 18, of which number o to^ the disease, and 3 died of it. 
At the same time when this disease was going on in this small hospital, 
a much larger number of nurses (45), living in the Boyal Infirmary, 
only a few paces distant, employed by the same managers and under the ‘ 
i^me mat^’on and superintondant, paid, fed, and clothed in the same manner, 
vtrere engaged, in similar occupations, relieving one another in like 
manner, hut tending on patients in other diseases (fevers among the rest) 
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not in* cholera; and among these, no caadf of cholera or resembling it 
occulted. In the Cholera Hospital at Glasgow, 84 nurses were em* 
ployeo^Q took the disease, and 4 died of it. In all, of 102 nurses 14 
were affected, and 7 died. Having the evidence of these statistical fkcfs, 
on a compara^vely small scale, to indicate that this dis*ease may be com- 
♦municated by intercourse df the healthy with the sick, we' should next 
remember that on a large scale, as has been illustrated by t)r. Holland, 
Dr. Graves, and others, this disease has always baen found to follow the 
Hues of hmna^ intercourse, and particularly that two fects have been 
repeatedly obseirved in regard to it, on such a scale as to entitle us to call 
them statistical facts, and which seem to indicate jthat its exciting cause 
does not often extend to any great distance from living human bodies. 
1. That it has been distinctly*oDser’?ed to naake its way in opposition to 
the trade or monsoon winds, and 2, that it is never observed to make its 
way from one place to anotl^er more rapidly thanP human beings can 
travel. • • 

When these different facts are duly considered, we maintain that we do 
not g(? further than statistical evidence will support *us, in asserting that 
this disease may he propagated by the intercourse of the healthy with the 
sick, or with sorntj^bing that has been thrown off fiipm the bodies of the 
sick; that to do^ubt the truth of this principle, is to betray an “un¬ 
manly want of confidence in the clear conclusions of human I'eas&nand 
that any regulations for (diecking the extension of the disease, which pro¬ 
ceed on the supposition of itsjjaving no contagious property, must be held 
to be ossentiallj* faulty. 

But agfbeably to the principle above laid down, w% must be careful 
not to carry this conclusion too far. It may seem a contradiction to say 
that a disease can be both contagious and nou-coutagious, but there is no 
inconsistency in saying, that tho poison exciting a disease may both be 
propagated by contagion—i. e., by intercourse <ff the healthy with the 
sick, and likewise may, either through the atmosphere' or in some other 
way,, be diffused, to a certain extent, over the surface of the earth, inde¬ 
pendently of any such close intercourse. Various theories have been pro¬ 
posed to explain this. That which perhaps it is most important to keep 
'm nsrlad, because it agrees best with an important part of the phenomena 
of this* and other'‘dis^ises, is that which astJtibes it to swarms of micro- 
setopio animalculae, or vegetative germs which <ire taken into the bodies 
of i)er8on8 exposed to them, multiply there, and excite the disease, but are 
capable of diffusing themselves through the air, aud of attaching themselveg 
to, and rapidly maUiplging on, other matters likewise.* There is no 
decisive evidence for or against any such theory, and the microscopic evi¬ 
dence, so far as it goes, is clearly against this one; but we should not 
do justice to the applications df^sta^tics to this subject, if we did not 
state shortly the evidence we have for the disease on some occasions—f 
perhaps especially in certain places and in the hot climates—extending 
itself independently of any close intercourse of the healthy with the sick, 
and requiring, in order that its extension may be checked, other menus 
besides that separation, of the sick from the healthy, which is known to. be 
so effectual in the ease of continued fever or of pla^e. 

* See Holland On the Hypothesis of Xnseot Life, &e., in Medical Notes and Eeflectienm. 

2£Kxm. a 
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In asserting this to be the diet, we do not lay any stress on theftoerely 
negative fact often adduced on the subject, that many persons hay^cio^ 
intercourse with the sick, and neverthelesB escape the disease/. This 
observation has, indeed, been very frequently made by all who have seen 
much of the dise^e in any climate; but when it is stated as proof that 
the disease has no contagious property, the^* simple answer is, that if ifJ* 
prove anything, it proves too much. Those who have had clo^ inter¬ 
course with persona already sick of cholera and escaped, have likewise 
breathed the same air—they have generally inhabited the^ same place,— 
they have, in almost "fevery case, been exposed to the same epidemic in¬ 
fluence, of wimtev&r that may he, and escaped. If tlfeir escape 

proves anything, therefore, it proves that.we Vere mistaken in suj)posing 
that the disease belongs to tfee doss flf oijidbmics—i. o., that it depends on 
cmy cause w^ich is of loc;p,l and temporary existence only j which inference, 
being in oppositiott to the much more general statistical facts, o£ total 
absence of the disease from many millions of men and for long series of ages, 
and rapid occasional extension within narrow limits of time and space, 
must be hold to be erroneous. 

This negative fact, however, taken in connexion with such positive 
facts as have been stqted on the other'‘side, is important; as indicating one 
general principle in regard fo the imperceptible cause of,cholera—that it 
is liable* to most temarkable variations in its influenSe on the human 
body on different occasions. This principle is not essential!]^ different 
from what may be observed in regard *to 8^ epulemic diseases; indeed, if 
they were not liable, more or less, to such vai’iations, they*would cease to 
be epidemics; bpt the variations of effeef are more sudden, mc^e striking, 
and seem less capable of being reduced to any perceptible law, in the case 
of cholera, than of any other. Many facts are known, however, which show 
tjiat they are mainly dependent on two principles already mentioned, and 
exemplified in the case of other epidemic diseases, although in a less 
extraordinary degfee—viz., alterations of the intensity of the vims itself, 
and peculiarities of constitution, giving a predisposition to its influence in 
some persons much more than in others. 

But in asserting that the cholera must have a mode of extending itself 
' among mankind, independent of any close personal intercourse of thfi^8i(d*u!s 
with the healthy, we do nobtrust to the negative observation abova stated, • 
but to this distinct positive observation, that in many instances, when 
the disease is prevailing extensively, the proportion of cases, occurring in 
certain districts among those who have no known intercourse with the sick, 
is at least as great as among those who have oh)se and continued inter¬ 
course ; and further, that the disease appears in certain localities, affecting 
numerous detached individuals almost simultaneously, while not only 
neighbouring localities^ but the atiJendilits on the si.ck in these, remain 
unaffected. 

Notwithstanding the distinct evidence above stated of the disease 
showing a contagious property on many occasions in Gotland, we have 
ourselves seen many instances, and been assured of many more, in which ' 
this immunity of the immediate attendants on the sick, and nearly simul- 
. taneous ajfeotiou of many within a limited district,^who had no direct 
commuiu«ilion with one another, has been strikingly exemplifled. The 
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late Dr. Heid, of St. Andrew’s, whose accuracy of observation is well 
kno^, and who went from Edinburgh tOjjDumfries, and took charge of 
one oKthe districts of that town, at the time when it suffered more than 
any otRer town in Scotland from the epidemic cholera, in 1832, expressed 
himself distinctly as satisfied, as all the medical men in •Dumfries at that 
•time were, th^ those ^who 4iad close intercourse with the sick at that 
time in that town, were not affected with the disease in a Ijirger propor¬ 
tion than those who avoided such intercourse; and Dr. Bkcklock, of 
Dumfries, who saw much of the disease .when ,it*prevailed again pretty 
e;sLtensively thel'e during the winter of 1848, fbund»that the same remark 
might be •made upon it at that time. The same is stated by several 
of the medical men who bnve recorded their observations on cholera 
in the ‘ Edinburgh Monthly Jd&rnai’ in the^iSar 1849. * 

A more unequivocal statistical proof of this disease having a mode of 
epideipic extension independent of actual iutercours^ with the sick, is 
given by cases on record in India, in which it has afiected severely large 
organized bodies of mon in particular localities, and abruptly ceased on 
their being removed from these, without affecting }»eculiarly, sometimes 
without afi'ecting at all, the attendants of the sick, or those who came in" 
contact with th% sick, in tho^e blher distaiets; so as to justify the 
expressive phrase Employed by some of th# Indian practitioners, thatf* 
there are “ taint*#d districts,” varying in difloreut sesSons, to which the 
disease is f onfined. 

Some of the cases of 'Chis kind* given by Dr. Hamilton Bell seem to 
admit of no ot|j§r interpretatibh—e. g., the case quoted from the Bengal 
Official Kef»ort, of a detachment? of 90 men of the 26th Native Infantry, 
who halted, on their way to join the main body at Tangor, on the evening 
of the 11th May, 1818, after an ordinary march, on the banks of a small 
lake, under a fortress, but on open ground. About midniglit the first 
man sickened, and died in half an hour, and by sunrise 20 men out 
of the 90 were affected. They were all carried forward in cai'ts and 
doolies, but by 11 A.M. on the 12th, when they reached their ground, 
foxu’ were dead and two more inoribvmd, and before the end of the 
week, every man of this detaolmwnt was in hospital with cholera, or at 
som e form of bowel complaint. These men were mixed pro- 
miscu^'sTy with the Ithers who had been • stationary at Tangor, but 
none of these last men were affected.* Hei’e it^may be doubted whether 
tiiese 90 men who were thus affected nearly simultaneously, caught 
the disetise on ihe banks of that lake, or whether they had imbibed 
it previously; but it hardly be supposed that they infectetl one 
another, and it is certain that they did not infect others; so that the 
epidemic must have had a cause independent of contagion. 

The most strikiilg exemplifi<witio% of this principfe, nf the diffiision 
of the disease being confined to districts, and often unconnected with 
intercourse of the sick and healthy, was in the ^ease of the army of 
Lord Hastings, amounting (including camp-followers) to nearly 100,000 
men, where— 

“ When tbe disease was at its height, and all business had given way to solim* 
tude* for the sulferih^ the arinj was moved, on the i3th November, 1817, and 

* Bell m Cholera, p. 77. 
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after marching above 40 miles,.flJid reaching the high and dry 
Bottah, halted on the 19th. road, it is stated, was strewed with th^ dead 
and dying, and the ground of encampment presented the appearance ot ffeMeia ot 
battle. But here the army got rid of the pestilence, which ceased to be ^’d®Tmc 
on im 22nd; so thjd this crowded camp, carrying thousands M sick along witn it, oy 
moving 40 miles in less than ten days, shook off tM disuse.” (Bell o^ Cholera, p. I. 

A case formerly related in this journal,* to the sdme purpose, seems fr^ 
from all objection, and to be a stetistical document as satisfactory as can. be 
de.sii’ed. In this case,® one wing of a cavalry regiment just arrived from 
England, and in high' health, ascended the Ganges drom Calcutta 
(whei*e there was no cholera at the time) in boats. At ,, a certain 

period of the voyage,Hihe troops arrived at a, part of the countiy where 
cholera prevailed in the villages o^ th|i>anks of the river, hut with 
which they did not communicate. Hero cases of cholera occuned) 
were advistWl to push 6n rapidly, and after a few days, when they had 
passed the limits of the existence of thev disease on the banks, it "teeased 
to show itself in the boats. But what makes the case peculiarly con¬ 
clusive is, that the .other wing of the regiment followed afterwards by 
the same mode of' conveyance, became “ affected with the disease at the 
same point and lost it ^gain at tlie same point;” so thirt the limits 
^tainted district seemed to be as clearly marked out by the voyage of the 
one detj^hment asof the other. _ o” 

And when we state this evidence of the disease having a jpiethod of 
diffusing itself independent of any contact or ckose intercourse of the sick 
with the healthy, w’^e should also remensber that it is a general fact, in 
regard to its ex'tension over the earth’s sjirfaoe, that, althbug|j following 
the gi’cat lines df human intercourse, it has made its way, not imiforinly, 
indeed (as the case of the Island of St. Louis shows), but very generally, 
in spite of cordons and quarantine regulations. Indeed, any one who has 
observed its sudden and capricious outbreaks even on a small scale, in 
different pailis of a large town or district of this climate, must 
strongly impressed with the cou'vdction that it must ha.ve some way of 
diffusing itself—whether through the atmosphere, as many sujppose, or 
alpfig the earth’s smrface, or under the earth (as some have conjectured), 
and of nbvltiply^nij itself at like points which 'it reacJws —^which we can^ 
hardly conceive that any restrictions on human i]^terqpurse camo^vjiy br 

uniformly counteract. , . , 

But having stated the Evidence which seems the most decisive on botn 
sides of this disputed question, we may again ask, Why nert admit thsrt 
the disease can. extend itself, and that we o'lmht to be prepared with 
means of limiting its extension,—in two distinct^ ways;—one simple and 
easily understood, the other, more obscure, but equally ascertained ^d 
probably even more destructive? Is i^ w®ll ascertained, in regard to 
other diseases, that they may be excited and even spread epidemically, 
■under certain oircuni.^tS'nces, both by contji^on or the more unequivo^ 
process of fndoulation, and independently of it? As to the erysipelas and the 
dysentery, we have seen cases whiet enable 'Us to answer this question in 
the affi.nnativ& to our own satisfactioii, and from personal observation. As 

wd have repeatedly said that this'ajipears the most 
ipS of the facte, which were fuHy'ulebrtalided by Br, 
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M'Wifiiam, as having occnrred at Boa Vista. And although we know 
nbthhjjig of the intimate nature of the influtnoe producing the cholera, yet 
if we put together the facts which have been statistically ascertained on 
both sides of this disputed question of contagion, and others, perhaps 
equally imporfent, which iwe admitted on both sides, ha'ife we not obtained 
*an amount of knowledge relative to the laws which regulate its extensior^ 
—not, indeed, complete or satisfactory, hut highly importafit, and from 
which practical rules will emerge, according to tjj-e circumstances of in-' 
dividual oases, piore truly useful than specific directions founded on more 
limited views of its causes ? * 

The peculiar virus which produces this disease is known to us only 
hy its eft'oets on the human Tbo(^, just electricity or galvai^m, or even 
caloric, is known to us only Tsy its* effect an other bodies; and it is by 
statistical evidence, therefore, that we have acquired all th€^ information 
we paasoss concerning it. But in this manner it* is known to vary 
remarkably in its own intensity at different timesnind places, to b§ alterefl 
by certain agents, and to affect some persons much more than others. 
We KiJiow that it has hitherto beon more intensef and general in hot 
climates and seasons than in oold; that it has appeared on different occa¬ 
sions to bo influenced by electrfcity, having abated fonsideifibly in effect 
after a thundei;|torm; that if is influencotf by moisture of the atmo¬ 
sphere, producing its effect most remarkably in low aiid moist situations; 
that it is influmroed, 111^0 other epidemics, to a certain degree, and its 
effect increased, by vitiation th5 atmosphere from other causes, such as 
decomposiug wganic matters. We know that there are certain towns 
and districts which show a peculiar, unexplained lialglity to it, being 
affected severely in different epidemics, as, e.g., Dumfries in Scotland; 
while others have shown as remarkable an exemption, such as Birming¬ 
ham ; and this fact may lead \is to suspect that, besides mere elevation 
(which has, however, a greater effect), there is something, not yet 
ascertained, in pai-ticular soils, which favoims the development of the 
disease; above everything else, we know that it is influenced, like other 
epidemics, and more rapidly than any other, by titm, the disease being 
always most virulent when it first appears in any town or district, gra- 
•ehwkiZjfaaLating in intei^ity, as every epidemic affecting either vegetables 
or animals sooiiefor later does, and ultimaftely dying out. We know', 
ftirther, that it is aided remarkably in its effect on the human body by 
various concurrent oatises, which may frequently he avoided,—by exposui-e 
to cold, wet, fafigue, impei'fect nourisliment, especially by <lisordor of the 
stomach or bowels, an4 by intoxication; we know that it takes effect 
most easily on those in a feeble state of health, remarkably on women 
during pregnancy and lactation, and in those in whom organic internal 
disease exists; and yet not on ffltese in whom such di^asc exists as keeps 
up a febrile action—few persons affiSoted with tubercular disease, at least 
of the lungs, falling victims to cholera. We know also, from such fects 
as have been stated, that, in this country at least, it arises frequently from 
the human body when affected by the disease; but that it may not only 
be conveyed, somehow, to a considerable distance from that origin, but 
pwltiply md mergase in in certain situatlquB when sb removed 

from living bodies •.(in which respect it would not seem to diffeif' from that 
peculiar matter, of low organization, which produces the aphthes, nor from 
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that Cadaveric poison which excites the erysipelas, or the puei^raffever; 
and may probably, as we shall^ee that this last pretty certainly i^, be 
cotttitemcted by the use of chlorine ); we know that it may attacn itself 
t(f clothes and goods, and there multiply and increase in virulenee. And * 
to this we add I, curious faet (although one which is k|iown only by 
negative observations, and therefore not advanced with absolute confi¬ 
dence), that''it does not attach itself to the dead hod'll at least to the 
body in a certain state of decomposition; for it is certain that the 
dissecting rooms in Edinburgh were supplied during the greater part of 
1848-9, as they wcre'in the year 1832, almost exclusively by cholera 
subjects, and in neither year was there a sin^e case of the disease among 
the numerop;3 students attending these roj)ms. 

But what we think especfially im^rtanl to be observed is, that this 
virus, whateyer its origin, shows a remarkable tendency to attach itself 
to plfwes. There a«; tainted diatricis, in tl^is country as well as in India, 
in which, even wlien ophleniic, the disease is observed to almost exclu¬ 
sively prevail; and this leads to what we believe to be most important in 
the way of preventioh. The strong representations made by the Board of 
Health in this country, of th(‘re being a ixjculiar liability to this disease 
in damp, filthy, and ill-drained situations,^aro, we beli(|yo, quite true, but 
they are certainly not the whole truth. The “ tainted^districts” which 
we have^ieen have been often less peculiar in their nature, and always 
much more limited iu extent, than could have ^een supposed ^om these 
representations. * 

Thus, in the case of a family, one of the first affected in Scotland in 
1849, several of f\diom wei-e taken into tbe hospital in 1849, fl-orn New- 
street, Canongate, and in which there were 6 cases and 4 deaths within 
four days, the tainted district in which these cases appeared was a single 
room, on the secotul floor of a common stair, which leads to several winding 
passages and to many rooms, all ill-aired and dirty, and most of them 
having windows which open into a small court containing often receptacles 
of dung. But it is quite certain, that neither at that time nor since has 
•ar^y case, occurred in any other of these rooms. Cholera appeared likewise 
at that time in Burt’s Close, in the Grassmarket, where it might be sup¬ 
posed to be owing to the same circumstances of (]^(rt and deficioaijien^i^''^ 
lation, which had attracted ifotice when that close was ofi several occasions 
a “ met of fmm;" but oiuinquiry it appeared that all the oases of clioleif^ 
were from a different tenement from any of those which had formerly 
furnished the fever cases. It was said, indeed, at the? time, that the 
tainted distiict in this close was connected with Ohe Greyfriars Chiirch- 
yard, on which it is quite true that the windows of the rooms that 
were affected oj^n: but it is equally true that the windows of two other 
suites of rooms in 'toe lovm stories of thtT'^me common stair open on that 
churchyard, tind yet that in these there was not a ringle case of cholera. 
In this as in other cases as to cholera, as formerly in regard to fever, we 
have seen the tainted districts confined to the upper floors of lofty tene¬ 
ments, while the lower, notwithstanding dirt and defective dramage, have 
remained free the disew- We have seen it prevail and spread on 
very pinhacl® of to® Old Town of Ekiinburgh, the highest story of to© 
higheiit hottees on toe Castle Hill, while toe Iowa* stories of toe same were 
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At the WjEter of Leith in 1832, and again in the spring of 
1849^ it appeared in one of the situations to which it might be expected, 
in a damp and dirty row of houses on the Ift bank of the river; but in 
several villages, almost exactly similarly situated, a little higher^^p up 
^on tho same if^er, it never api^eared; and when it bA>ke out again in 
July 1849, at Water* of iJbith, the tainted district was confined to the 
right bank of th§ river; on examination of which it then appeared, that in 
point of dirt and defective drainage this portion qf the village had long 
been at least ^s favourably circumstanced for, the disease as the other, 
notwithstanding which it was perfectly unaffected, Uoth in 1832 and in the 
main epidemic of 1849. ^ 

Another curious fact, wKioh^eems well ascertained in repjard to this 
virus is, that those very limifbA districts in#vhich it lias once shown itself 
certainly continue liable to outbreaks of it for ^ considerable time, inso- 
iTiucl»that if measures of purification are employed, and the disease does 
not reappear, there is a strong presumption of these measures having been 
really useful. We have seen more than one place whej-o it reappeared in 
the same room where it had been two luontha before, the inhabitants 
having changed; and two places in which a few decided cases appeared 
as late as Ootob^’;^ 183.3, just a ti^elvemonth after it had existed in the 
same houses previously. In the town of HaVick, A^iich suffered severely 
by epidemic chofera (imported, as was believed at tlTe time, fr»m New¬ 
castle) in January and February, 1832, there was a sudden fresh burst of 
the disease in October o:^the |amfl year, four cases occui’ring on the same 
day at four distinct jtarts of ?he town, but all of them in houses which had 
sutferetl IMore, eight months jlheviously. And in this and other cases of 
fresh outbr-eaks of the disease, the agency of auxiliary or concurrent 
causes might bo distinctly ob^rved, all th(j pei-sons now affected having 
been exposed to cold, wet, and fatigue on digging-up potatoes, on the day 
before their attack; and, in other cases, the oociuTence of attficks of cholera 
in houses long previously affeettid was distinctly traced to intoxication. 

From this tendency of the disease to localize itself ijoithin narrow 
limits, and at the same time, from the a<lmittod agency of some such 
concurrent catises in exciting it, arises the obvious importance of the 
i^^^ftfayjg^which was’r^opted in Edinburgh as early as February, 1832, 
aT)d which has b%en recommended by tlie AJoai'd of Health in London 
,during the present year, that of establishing Houses of Kefuge, into which 
the persons,from those tainted districts apparently the most liable to the 
disease, might Ifo received, immediately on the violent attack, or the death 
or removal to hospital-i&f the first cases, where those jKirsous might be 
regularly fed, and preserved from cold, wet, and fatigue, and from 
the use of strong liquors, at least xmtil the time was over when the 
most rapid successions of caseiahav# been observed *to occur, and until 
the rooms where tho disease had broke out had been cleaned, fumi¬ 
gated with chlorine, and thoroughly aired. In the houses of refuge 
they would of qpurse be kept under observation, and any attack of 
bowel complaint be immediately met by medical treatment* Of course this 
resource would only be avail)^ of by a portion of tho j^ple in mj 
sufih district, but we have , known different cases where it was availed 
of by workmen m r^ular employment, with Iheir fanvUio^^ it 
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trould suggest similar measures to others having the means of®takm^ 
such steps themselves; and wem^y conclude these observations on opolem 
with a brief statement of the results which followed those measijres in 
E<linburgh, both in 1832 and 1849. * 

In the first three months of the epidemic of 1832 at Edi||burgh (which ^ 
was always very partial in its attacks), th^ number taken into these” 
houses of refuge was 353.from about 70 houses in Ed^pburgh and the 
Water of Leith, 248 of them from this last village, all of them not only 
from tainted districts, bujt tcmitGd rooms, in which decided cases, most 
generally deaths had occurred. Of these 353, 15 took tbe disease, and 
7 died after removal to these houses; the remaining 346 escaped. How 
many of those would have been afiecteiiL if "they had remained in the 
tainted districts can, of course only be oofijfectured; but certainly it was 
the general fact, that Av^ien the disease appeared in the houses of J;he 
poor, and no'such measures were adopted, several cases, and even several 
deaths, occurred in almost every house, particularly at the beginning of 
the epidemic; and at the Water of Leith, where, in 1832, it broke out 
suddenly and violently, but where the removal of the people was ‘most 
satisfactorily effected, we had the satisfaction of finding that only in one- 
fifth of the families whore the disease “shawed itself waa there a second 
case; and what was still moi'b striking, there was only oije family in that 
village iut which tw(5* deaths occurred, and that was a family which had 
refused the offer of removal to the house of refiige. In the lafbr period 
of that epidemic, we can only speak with certainty of what happened in 
a small district of the town, in which thedisease broke*out in seven 
different houses; the inmates of these,®not affected witliin*the first 
twenty-four hourJ<, were all got into the refuge, and the disease went no 
farther in any one case. 

During the last epidemic in Edinburgh, the same system was adopted, 
but not carried to the extent that was desirable, chiefly on this account, 
that the chief sufferers by this, as by all other epidemics, were the poor 
Irish wandering in search of work; many of whom, when offered a refuge 
for their families in a large building belonging to the city jioorhouse, 
immediately took up the notion tliat they were to be sent back to Ireland, 
then so unfortunately sufteriug from famine, and not only re^^yLS^cr^ - 
avail themselves of the offer, but sometimes even eonocsaled the disease, 
rather than run that ris^. Into that building at the city poorhousef „ 
however, 196 persons, all from rooms where cholera had brok;e out, were 
admitted and retained dm-ing the residence of their reiatives in the 
cholera hospital, or till their death, and until the^r rooms were cleaned. 
Of these only 5 took the disease, and 2 died while in the refuge; and, 
we could noif learn that any of these took the disease after returning 
home. ' I*, 

tin, a similar refuge was established at the poorhouse belonging to 
the We^t Church parif^, into which, however, only 43 persons oould 
be ii^ueed to go. Of these, one only was affected wilh cholera, imme-' 
diately on’ adntissiqn. 

ih Olasgow during the epidemic of spring 1849, 401 persons, 
(pot aiitire; same reason as in Edinburgh) were admitted to the 

estabMied in Olasgow, of whom 19 took the disease and 
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Thifs, in all, we have a record on which we (»n depend, of above 1000 
persons in these two cities, all of them fr<ftn roo7n8 in which the disease 
existed, taken into these houses of refuge, of whom 40 took the disease and 
15 died, while 97 8 escaped with their lives. At Oxford/ in 1849, the s^die 
^expedient wa| tried with 70 persons, and no case apjwjared among them. 
Of the iwults to be*eKpected in any district fitted for the diffusion of the 
disease, where dib such means of removing the •population esdst, we may 
judge from the statement of Dr. Hamilton, of Falkirk, of the result of 
his observatioijs in that town and neighbourhood, where about 400 cases 
occurred in the winter of 1848-9. He says that he had known 47 
instances *of two affected in a family, 23 of three-^iu a family, 3 of four 
in a family, 6 of five in a family, 4 of six in a family, 2 of seven, and 
1 of eight in a family; in aft, therefore, 351 cases in 8G iamilies; but 
whgrever, he says, he could effect isolation and due ventilation, there 
was no second oJttack in a house. (See ‘ Eilinbimglf Monthly Journal,’ 
May, 1849.) • • * ' ^ 

The numbers above given are somewhat difTerent from those'^pub- 
lished by the Board of Health, in their ‘ General fie}>0)4) on Cholera in 
1848-9’ (pp. 124 and seq.), but we have much satisfaction in observing 
that the practicid conclusion of tliat Board, ps to the importance of such 
houses of refug^ when cholera becoToes ej^nlemic, })cing much greater 
than that of hospitals for the treatment of the disease, is quite ill accord¬ 
ance witli our own observations^ and is .supported by the statement, 
that “ in 1 GO 1 inmates of the,hP^®®** <^f refuge, of whom they had accounts, 
there were only* 33 attacks and 10 deaths.” 

This measure of removing the still healthy inmates £>f a district that 
has been tainted by cholera, is, in fact, exactly similar to the plan usually 
adopted in India, of moving troops and moving the inhabitants of villages 
into more healthy situations, when cholera shows itself among them, and 
may be more easily carried into efftjct here, because, as we have stated, the 
tainted districts are generally so limited. 

We trust it will not be supposed that we mean to say anything in, 
disparagement of the important measures for maintaining, as far as pos¬ 
sible, the purity of the air of towns and of populous districts, on which 
s«»«nuBii,^iros8 has laid of late yeai*s, and which we believe to be 
one of ‘the most eSsential means that can bd* ado}>ted for improving the 
general health and strength of ^ population, asid diminishing their ten¬ 
dency to this and other epidemics. But when the specific poison qfclvolera 
is Obciually amoitg us, we are confident that the result of ex|>erieuoe and 
of statistical observatioil is to sliow, that it must be expected to attack 
certain persons, and attach itself to certain places, for which we can 
assign no such reason; and that in addition to these, general means for 
improving- the general health, ilRiin# ought to be ts^en to remove as 
many as possible of the unaffected inhabitants from the limited tainted 
districts; and likewise to treat the persons actually affected in these dis¬ 
tricts, and their oUithes and bedding, just as in the case of typhus fever, 
on the belief that the disease may probaMg, although it will not neoes^ 
.show more or less of a distinctly contagious property. 

• (To be amtinued,) W, P, Alison^, 
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Sammandrag af ^ffioieUer Rapporter om Gholerafa/rsotm i Sverge, (W 1850^ 
Af Dr. Fr. Th. Berg.— Stockholm, 1851. & P. A. Norstredt & Soner. 
Andlysis of ^the Official Reports on Cholera in SweSeh, in the Year 1850. 
By Dr. Fr. Th. Berg.— StocMnA/m. 8vo, pp. 370. 


A COMPLETE description oi* tlie progress of cholera in anjnportion of onr 
globe, i.s as yet a desideratum in medical literature; but if the i*eport8 
csollected in 1848, 184S, and 1850 be compar^jd with those obtained of its 
first tenibler invasion, twenty years^ ago;; it will be .acknowledged that 
considerable progress has beeh made in accumulating evidence, and in 
examining the bearings tliereof on the great questions of quarantine, «on- 
tagion, and sanitary reform. Amid the hvrry, tumult, and anxiety which 
pervaded all classes wlien the cholera first a])peared in England, in 1831, 
it would have been difficult, even had we then possessed an efficient Board 
of Health, to have collected any well ascertained and connected series of 
facts relative to tins mode of propagation of the disease. The invasion of 
the disorder was in many instances so fa])id, and ifis 'consequences so 
terrible, that all attention was directed to escaping its imi^diate influence, 
while the time of tho.se qualified to observe was wholly occupiec|jwith the 
treatment of individual cases, and no leisure was afforded to the exhausted 
practitioner for investigating accurately the ..mode in which the pestilence 
first broke out, or for elucidating the pumerous questiens regarding it 
which will dirct.,tly siiggest themselves to every well-inforified mind. 
When cholera had ceased, and had passed on to ravage other countries, 
the contest between the contagionists and' the non-contagionists gained 
fresh vigour, and a Adrulent controversy was the result; till, as years 
rolled on, and party spirit wore, away,- the facts that liad then been ac- 
cunniiatod were subjected to more sober and impartial analysis; and, on 
the second invasion of the malady, much more care seems to have been 
■ bestowed on the investigation of the all-important question of the conta¬ 
gious or non-contagious nature of the disease. On the side of the con- 
tagionists appeared the names of Drs. Copland, Wa^^Jibn, Graves 
and J. Y. Simp.son of Edinburgh; and to the latter "two eminent coii- 
tidbutcms to medical science we owe a series of well-ascertained facts and 
cases tending strongly to support their views. Some writers there were 
who seemed inclined toward,s & juste miUm on this much di^^uted question: 
they admitted that cholera might, uhder certain Circumstances, be oeca- 
sionally transported from one person to another, but they maintained that 
quite as often, and perhaps more frequently, it arose spontaneously, and, 
like influenza or other epidemics, ^idlfbf de])end for its progress on any 
contagions property. When the second invasion of cholera occurred, the 
influence qf non-contagious opinions at head-quarters was made evident 
I)y tlio fart, that the disease was pronounced to be inccanmunicable frofia 
one persop to another; and it is evident that it was regarded by the 
then existing Board of Health as a malady arising in a great me^* 
sttre Ideal inflttiiences. We acknowledge to h&ye formerly Feld 
i^e Qpij?i&m just alluded to; hut the facts that forced themselves on our 
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observStloii during the last invasion of the disorder,* brought vrith them* 
such strong proofs of the contagious cbaralter of cholera, that our ideas 
nndervirent a total change, and the evidence that we have rince collected 
and examined has tended only to confirm these impressions. We 
repeated instances where a previously healthy localitjj^was infected by 
'persons arriving from •a distance, ‘ and from places where cholera then 
prevailed; we found that these individuals werfe sometimes apparently in 
good health when they arrived, or, perhaps, they already exhibited the 
premonitory sj^mptoms of the malady; we met with them labouring under 
the disease in low lodging-houses, from whence the*disorder spread to the 
other inmtites of the same house or room, and we liraced the malady fi’om 
these lodging-houses to other *)localities, which,’ in their f^iim, became 
focuses of infection in previously hSalthy dlt^tricts. We met with case.s, 
too* which inclined us to believe that cholera«could not o^ly be trans¬ 
ported by the persons, but likewise by the clothes aftd bedding of those 
laboiiriijg iinder the disease; and on some occasions the clothes ^c. were 
carried to considerable distances before being opened out or used; yet 
they,*^ 00 , seemed capable of spreading the disorder. * . 

It has been constantly urged by the o]»])omaits of the contagion of 
cholera, that thi#disca.se jmrsnOs a certain steady course across a country 
or district, such^s has been observed to occur in the case of an epidemic 
of influenza. We think that J3r. Graves has fairly exjiosed the utter 
fallacy of this opinion; 1^ has shown that cholera varies most signally in 
the direction'^ it pursues. Bjgm India, after its first appearance in 1817, 
cholera spi“ead4o Sumatra, China, IVirneo, and the Islands of the Eastern 
Archipelal^o, while at the samtj time it radiated towa^ls the north and 
west, following the groat lines of communication towards the frontier of 
Europe. As early as the year. 1823, cholc'.ra was on the bonders of the 
Russian empii*e in the vicinity of Astracan; but a strict quarantine was 
then enforced by the Russian government, and the pestilence, diverted 
from its famous “ north-west course,” spread in a south*-westerly direction 
towards Arabia and Asia Minor, followingthe track of the caravans to Mecca, 
and causing a most frightful mortality in the holy city of the Prophet.f 

Cholera appeared at St. Petersburgh in 1831, and was from Rmssia 
t*>aius}fei£l(gd into PolSlul during the war of Polish independence. From 
Polandthe pestilefloe advanced into Prussia, afid traversed North Gennany 
ib Hamburgh; and in November, 1831, it i^roke out in Sunderland. 
Sweden'and J^orway were not affected with the disease till 1834, and yet, 
if cholera had Ifept true to its north-west cf>urse, it should have reached 
these countries in 18311 instead of turning to tho south-west to ravage 
Poland and Germany. Following this supposed line, it should thence 
have extended itself to the northern parts of Scotland, to the Orkneys, 
Shetland, and Ferro Isles, an<3<aio tiie distant regions of Iceland, all of 
which countries, in a sanitary point of view, wt>re eminently favourable 
to the ju'ogresa of the epidemic. Yet all these northern islands escaped 
the disease, strict,quarantine was enforced, and, though cases of cholera 
occurred on board of ships in Bressay Sound and elsewhere, the malady 
msver reached the land. 

• that ie, the invasdofe of 1848-9. This review was written sQw tnonlihs ago. — Editor. 

t Bee Dr. Graves’ Essar on the Progress of Asiatic Cholera, DUhiin Jonmol of Hfedioai 
Solenoe, Janaarjr 1840, p. 868. 
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* We have stated that no complete report of the progress of'eholiM*a 
thorough any of the great kingdoms of Europe has as yet appeared; but 
the work now before us, though necessarily still imperfect, goe^ far to 
remove this reproach from the kingdom of Sweden. No exertion seenlb 
to have been spafed to render the history of the pestilence Complete; and 
the whole of the reports are investigated by iJr. Bei|g in a spirit of candour 
and impartiality, which (imparts additional value to the facts that they 
contain. We find herp, not only a history of the progress of the disorder 
through the various districts which it visited, but a detailed account of 
the preventive measures that were adopted, both on the sea-coast and in. 
the towns and parisheg of tlio interior of Sweden, with reports of the 
prevalence of other disorders, epidemic oy, edntagious, before, during, or 
after the invasion of the pastilence'^ and also tables of the condition of 
the atmospli^re (fee. during the sam'e period. The sanitary state of tjjose 
provinces that escaped altogether is likewise recorded; and the compara¬ 
tive spread of the malswiy m 1834 is briefly noticed. A valuable table, 
too, is given, showing the various foreign ports trading with Sweden that 
were, from time to time, declared to be m/acted, mspecteil, or free, by the 
Swedish Board of Health; though it must not be forgotten that many 
ports were really suff*^ring from cholcrh, to a considerate extent, before 
they were declared to be infected by the Swedish authorities. 

The government regulations to jirevcnt the introduction of cholera into 
Sweden were restricted chiefly to the sea-ports, and to the grc&t lines of 
traflic through the interior of the couiftry. The more inland frontiers, 
and those more remote from the great roa(fs* seem not to,have been sub¬ 
jected to any very strict supervision, it was loft to theii*respective 
authorities to determine whether quarantine should be enforced or not. 
The prudence of such an arrangement wquld have been very doubtful if 
the Swedish government had decided on regarding the malady as con¬ 
tagious; but as isolation was adojited by some parishes, and neglected or 
entirely repudiated by othei*s, ample means for comparison of the two 
systems were in this way afforded. Quarantine on vessels arriving from 
infected ports seems to have been pretty rigidly enforced; at .all, or 
nearly all, the quarantine stations along the coast, instances occurred 
of vessels arriving with cholera on board; but y-^strict seelusij^j^ 
intercourse with the shore, the disease was in almoCT all instances asrested. 
These observations, however, apply only to the ports along the Baltio;, 
the great commerce of Gothenburg, and the constant communication with 
Denmark, rendered the enforcement of quarantine veryt-difficult, if not 
impossible, on the western coast of Sweden. Intthis last invasion of the 
disease, Stockholm and all the eastern ports but one escaped entirely, 
though, in 1848, the cholera had raged at Cronstadt, and along the Hussian 
coast In 1834, Sfockholm and GatImrJjurg suffered most severely, while 
the town of Malmo, where the disease first ^owed itself in 1850, entirely 
escaped on the former occasion.* ** 

Malmo, a town of 12,000 inhabitants, is situated on^the south-western 
coast of .Sweden, nearly opposite to Copenhagen. It lies well exposed to 
tho soa breezes, but its sitmtion is low, and there are some muddy 
ditobos in the low^t parts of the town, which in Ijpt weather exhale 
<odonrs ajpreeable to none but to the olfimtories of the auti-oontagioniets. 

* In 1834 the port of Skanor, distant only n feir miles ftoiu Malmo, was ravaged bjr cholera. 
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Mahn9 is one of the ports of Sweden which has the most frequent comi 
inunioation wildi Germany; here the steamboats from Liibeck and. 
Trave^Unde land their passengers, and an almost constant intercourse is 
kept up with Copenhagen. 

The general health of the town had been favourable during the pre- 
*oeding summer, whiqji, unftl the month of July, had been remarkably 
cool, but with the commencement of that month hot weathA set in, and 
continued till the end of August,' when a7i unusually low tempei*aturo 
supervened, followed by heavy rains in September. In 1834, when 
Malmb escapeif cholera altogether, a much higher temperature prevailed; 
and in these central parts of Sweden which remji^ned free from cholem 
in 1850, the range of the “thOTmometer was much higher ^thau on the 
coast. We here quote Dr. Bferg’s cTwn words on the subject. 

"•It appears, therefore, from the reports, that a liigii temperature prevailed all 
over Sweden during tiie dog-days {rof,iii(jnatIi>n), and was ^succeeded %y a sudden 
and muisual degree of cold, and \hat this changQ likewise occurred in those dis¬ 
tricts where the malady first appeared, but that central Sweden, which sUrnost 
cntiraly escaped the cholera, was subjected to a greater .^Icgree of heat than the 
mosi/ southern provinces. 

“ It is the unanimous opinion of the jncdical praetirioners of Malmo, that neither 
the sudden change trgm heat to col8, nor the cold,j'aiuy, tnul stormy weather of the 
end of August aiK^of l,he begimiing of September, nor yet llie milder temperature 
of October, produced any perceptible influenee on the progress or intensity of the 
disease.” ft). 58.) ^ 

The disorder seems to hayj bifeken out in Malmb about the 12th or 
13th of August, 1800. Out of 12,981 inhabitants, 1138 were attacked, 
and 378 ^ied, during the twdlve weeks that the pestilence prevailed. 
The mode in which the malady was introduced docs not seem to have 
been satisfactorily ascertained., A suspicious case occurred in the person 
of a teacher of languages, named Nordlin, as early as the 3rd of August; 
but the first instance where the disease was pronounced to be cholera, 
was observed in the person of a female, Maria Jbnsson* who had attended 
Nordlin in his illness, and two or three days after (August Gth) was 
seized with well-marked symptoms of cholera, was carried to the hospital, 
and there died. On the 9th of August, the day that she was removed to 
tb« hospital, her chi^, a boy of two years and a half old, was attacked, 
and died Ihe nextr day. • 

• • Although the origin of the disease in Malmjj cannot with certainty be 
ascertaihed, still there are strong grounds for the belief, that the malady 
was brought by the steamboat Mahno from Lubeck, where cholera then 
prevailed. A son of thft cook on board of the above-named steamer died 
of cholera an hour before the boat left for Malmb. No cases of cholera, 
however, occurred on board the steamer, nor was it proved that any 
communication took place botwe«i» Ifcrdlin or the others who were first 
affected and the vessel in question. The boat arrived at Malmb on the 
27th of July, and two Custom-house officers, who had kept watch on 
board during the ^tay of the steamer in the harbour, were seized with 
choleia and died. We doubt much, however, if the infection in this 
Qftse ea,n be traced to the staji of these men on board the steamer, for 
they were not at^ked with eholera till the 14th arid 16th of August 
respectively. The disease, however, had already ap|>eared in the dwelling 
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of the Custom-house officer, Jacobson, on the 11th of August, wffiere a 
f^iaale, Mamsell Wred, sicken».d, and died on the following day. On the 
13th Jacobson’s wife was attacked, and died on the same day. On the 
14^J[i Jacobson himself became affected with cholera, but he lingered till 
^ the 23rd. Two of his children sickened also on the 14th,|and both died 
within 48 hours. On the 15th, 16th, and ll^h, tl^e two remaining chil¬ 
dren were seized with cholera, as also a servant-girl in the house, but all 
recovered. The other Custom-house officer, J. Hansson, was attacked on 
the 16th, and died that d'iyj and on the following day another officer, 
C. Hansson, and his w4fe, fell victims to the malady. Botn the Hanssons 
had atteiuled dwir frieml Jacobson durlit^ his iHn^ss. The child of Maiia 
Jonsson which sickened on the 9th of^Axrgust, as before stated, was 
carried to the workhouse and died there on the 10th, on which day the 
first case of cholera appeared in the above-named institution, when 
29 cases rapidly followed, 25 of which were fatal. The disortler s^iowed 
here, as elsewhere, a disposition to locate itself in certain houses, where 
ailmost every, inhabitant was attacked. We observe, too, in the report 
given by Dr. Grab,-that out of those employed about the sick, many 
were attacked with cholera. Out of three physicians, two died; of eight 
'male attendants thus affected, five were .cairied off, as were likewise five 
nurses, out of nine who sufflsred from cholera. The principal mortality 
occurred* during the first three weeks, but it diminished when better 
sanitary measures were adopted in the hospital. '* 

It must be confessed that the evidences ot contagious propagation 
above adduced are not of the lightest character, but we ,^’e not inclined 
to deny the influence of other predisposing causes, as of pas^erty and 
unclcanliness, in ^favouring the progress of the malady. 

The disease was in Malmo, as elsewhere, chiefly confined to the most 
wretched and insalubrious parts of the town, and especially to a low- 
lying quarter called “ Bethlehem,” inhabited by the labouring classes, and 
adjoining two swamps with a filthy ditch running through them, tilled 
with stagnant water. In this quarter the mortality of those attacked 
was above 80 per cent., and from 8 to 19 cases occurred in many of the 
single houses or tenements. It was remarked that the workmen who 
provided their own meals suffered more than thogv-'W'hose food was pre¬ 
pared for them in the different establishments 'where they "laboured. 
Those who,had the comfgrt of a warm meal once or twice a day were 
less affected tlian the lower class of labourers, who lived chiefly on salted 
herrings, sour rye bread, and still sourer milk. o 

In the villages and hamlets around Malmo (.-several cases of cholera 
were observed, almost all of which occurred in persons who a few days 
before had Visited those sick of the disease in that town. Thus, in 
Hyllie parish, a wMow died of chcjei^tliron the 21st of August, who on 
the 19th had visited her sick brother-in-law in Malmo. At the farm of 
Tagaip, half a Swedish mile HKE. of Malmo, a servant of the name ol 
Nils JPehrsson was seised with cholera on the 4th of^ September, after * 
having been in Malmo on the preceding day. This man recovered, as 
(fid also his friend. Nils Hansson, who h^ not been in Malmo, but had 
•Bat for some time with Pehrsson on the day of his return from the town, 
and who was likewise seised with the d^rder the next day« In the 
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.village iof Sunnana, tliree-quartei*s of a mile east fktm Malmo, Hans. 
Tufve^on was attacked with cholera on the of October, eight days afto 
having been in that town.. He recovered, but on the 10th October, botn 
his daifghters, aged respectively eight and nine years, were seized with 
malady, and tlje youngest died on the 13th October. Tji almost all cases, , 
the houses where such paiieuts died were carefully setduded, and the 
disease did not spread farther. ^ • 

In the district of Fladie, a mile and three-quarters (Swedish)* north of 
Malmo, there i’e.sided, in a small cottage uear^thh sea shore, a peasant 
nfimed Ake Atfilersson, with his wife and throe children. On the 27th 
August the brother-in-law of this man came from Malmo, as his wife had 
been that day seized with aholera, and had been iTarricd to the hospital. 
He himself, on reaching Ande»s!Jon’s.cottage^t Fladie, with Ifis little girl, 
aged 4 years, laid himself down to rest in Andersson’s bed, but rose from 
thence when the latter came in from his work. Ori gcj^ting-uj? he vomited, 
but ascribed this to some braiJdy w'hich he had |.aken, and he remained 
during the night in the house. Next morning‘the authorities ord(*red him 
to return to Malmo with his daughter, but on the road thither the symptoms 
of cholera became more and more developed, and he expired that eveiiing. 
Andersson himsej^' had not beep ii* Malmo for fourteen days before this j 
but he 8ickcne<l of ^;holera on the 30th of August, Snd died on the 1st of 
September, Wffchin a Swedish mile and a half of Malmo Ijes ^he town 
or city of#Lund, containing about 6000 inhabitants. During the warm 
months of July and of “the early part of August, numerous cases of 
diarrheea occurred in Lund, lAit not moi-e than are usually observed in 
hot seasoipj, succeeded by suddi#i lowering of the temperature. It was 
determined by the authorities of Lund, supported, we •l)resume, by the 
professors of the University there, that the town should,be closed to all 
persons from infected places* on the 22nd August; and this regu¬ 
lation was strictly enforced until the 4th of November of the same year. 
Ten days’ quarantine was imposed on all travellers from suspected locali- 
tio.s, and on the 2nd of September all importation of goods or wares from 
Malmo was strictly prohibited. The great object of these strict regula¬ 
tions was to prevent the influx of the terrified fugitives from Malmo; 
the duty of watching^he entrances of the city was performed by 700 or 
80U of thff inhabitants, day and night; and ^passengers arriving in car- 
r^ges from Malmo were made to change horses outside of the city, and 
to pursue their journey wfbhout entering it^ precincts. ' The disease 
appears to havop:^ched within half a Swedish mile of Lund on two sides, 
but no case of cholera occurred within the city, and as time wore on, the 
confidence of the inhabitants in their measures of precaution continued 
to increase. Other towns and villages, such as Ystadt and Trelleborg, 
adopted the like precautions, and^th the same fortunate results. The 
district physician, Dr. Strom, reports that these measures of seclusion and 
quarantine towards suspected persons were in these places warmly seconded 
by the inhabitants, so that their doors were kef)t rigidly closed to the 
fugitives from Malmb ; and he remarks, too, that wherever quarantine was 
adequatdy enforced, cholera di^ not appear, and the reliance of the 
inJiabitaats on its efficacy was never diminished. 

. * The Swedlah laile ia equal to ll|70S li^aglisb yaiids, or <S'6iO lElritjd) etotute toiles. 
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» Five and a half Swedish miles to the north of Malmo, an(^ half a. 
iqple from Helaingborg, lies the fishing village of Raa, with 920, iuha- 
mtants. Relying on the fact of this village having escaped the 
cholera in 1834, the authorities of the place took no precautions to 
prevent daily communication with Malmo, and many ofjthe fishermen, 
after having visited cholera patients in tAat ^own, and resided in 
infected hoVises, were allowed, without hindi-ance, to return to Raa. 
From the 18 th of A.uguat to the 9th of October, 1850, 70 cases and 
33 deaths occurred in t|)is village. The disorder attainod its greatest 
height about the fourth week, and its virulence was augmented rather 
than diminished during cold and windy weather. Here, as ■^elsewhere, 
a succession of cases frequently occurred in a single dwelling-house. 

The first case of cholera at Raa was o'oaorved in a fisherman of intem¬ 
perate habits, who had been at Malmo on the 15tb of August, but continued 
in perfect health up .to the 19th, when severe symptoms of the disease^ set-in, 
and he died on the following day. Attempts were now made to shut uj) the 
dwelling of this man, but, as Dr. Stenkula, the reporter, informs us, crowds 
of curious peasants'had flocked around his bed to witness his ‘dying 
struggles. The well-known fact that this man had, by way of bravado, 
handled the bodies of persons dead of chol<i?'a in Malmo, vjo doubt increased 
the excitement in Raa regarding this case. On the 27th of August the tw'o 
daughtej’S, and on the 29th tht» widow, of this first victim, were attacked 
with cholera, but all subsequently recovei'ed. David Johanssoi^, aged 60, 
a fisherman of Raa, was seized with cholera on the 24th of August, and 
died on the 26th. His companion and a1;tendant, Jon ^^lisson, died on 
the same day, his brother on the 2nd of September, and his brMher’s wife 
and daughter oif the 5th of that month. The observations of Dr. Steu- 
kula on these and some other cases are worthy of notice. 

As regards the contagious or non-eonta"ious character of the disease, I have 
no hesilation in declaring, in opposition to the generality of the more recent autlio- 
rities on the subject’ that the cuiolera is essentimly a miasjnatic contagious disorder. 
It is true that here, as everywhere else in Sweden, diarrhoea, vomiting, and gastric 
disorders had occurred, but the appearance of this malady in a locahty so healthy 
as Raa, introduced, as it certainly appears to have been, by comnmnleation with 
an already infected locality, is a fact So well establish^, that it cannot be dis- 
posed of.’*^ (p. 82.) a' • 

Dr. Stenkula even ma^tains that the disease can be conveyed by indi¬ 
viduals who themselves escape, and instances a case in Raa, where two 
children took the disorder from their father, after his retiwn from Malmo, 
while the latter never exhibited any symptoms (if the disease. He, how¬ 
ever, fully agrees with the London and Christiania reports, in believing 
that all secltision of healthy districts is unnecessary, save as respects 
ships arriving froM infected ports. « advantages, however, of shutting 
up and watching the houses in which the disease may have broken out, 
and of subjecting the inmates of such houses to close observation and 
seclusion for a time, he thinks cannot be denied. . ’ 

In 1834 the isdand of Gottland escaped enlarelyj in 1850 about half a 
4oa;en cases occurred there, and that only in one part of ^he island, in the 
Tfilage of Kapellshamn, at its north-eaetern extremity. These, cases do 
not seem to have been accurately observed, «md cons^uently we cannot’ 
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.place absolute reliance on them, but it is a significailt fact that a sloop* 
ftom the infected port of Liibeck arrived %.t Kajjcllo'hamn, on the 4th of 
August^ having during the voyage hist one of her crew, from well-marked 
chofera, wbUc another man on board had taken tlie disease, but recovered. 
This death wa# falsely represented to the authorities of Gfiottland as having 
been caused by apoj^le^y, and after some delay, the crew were permitted 
to land. The first case of cholera occurred ir* the childreif of a tailor 
(Lindgren), who, on the 13th of August, visited tlyj sloop, and took from 
thence some clothes home with him to repaii. On the 16th two of 
hjs children, a^id 13 and 9, were attacked and died, and his wife was 
likewise affected, but recovered. , 

From the coloured chart which accompanies Dr. Berg’s R^ort, we see 
that the disease in Sweden did'ifot spread aft«“r the manner of an influenza 
e])idemic over the whole face of the country, b;it that it followed the 
groat hnes of communication into the interior, or efee showed itself in 
detached localities ujam the c5a,st. Thu.s, cas<*s and 43 dci^th.s are 
reported from the villagti of Rdnntby, on the southern coast of Sweden, 
between Carlshamn and Karlskrona, b\it neither of these towns were 
affected, and the latter escaped .also in 1834, when, as in 1850, the 
authorities of the^lace enfoi-et'ckthS strictest quarai\tine regulations. 

Pursuing our coifrse northward, along the ^estei'ti coast of Sweden, we 
come to the small town of Frdkenberg, where a fe\f instances of death 
from cholCra were observed. Nearer to Cdtheborg lies the district of 
Fjariis, 24 English miles* south of Gotheborg, and here cholera seems 
to have been, .introduced t)y a sailor from that town, who left 
Gothebof^* on the 20th of September (the day on^ which cholera 
broke out there), and who was attacked with the disease on the 
21st, and died on the 23rd, ,On the 25th, the wife of this man was 
likewise attacked, and died on the same day. The house was then 
shut up, and carefully guarded, and no further cases occurred. Other 
instances of tlie introduetjon of the disorder from Gotheborg were sub¬ 
sequently observed, but in all cases the same pr<icautioi)ary measures were 
adopted, and with the like fortunate results. Peasants who had visited 
Gotheborg, where cholera was t^n raging, returned home in appa¬ 
rently good liealth, bu^a day or t^ after, they were seized with cholera, 
which extended tlTtliose, and to those only, wiio had communication with 
them. The district physician, Dr. Carlsson, sayjs— 

“We found these precautionary measures (tire closing and watching of infected 
houses) of great uSe, for the disease never spread out ol hoiisti.s thus secimhul, and 
when it did show itself in tlfc neiglibourlioott, it could be traced to thosi; who liad 
visited the iufected localities. Here, therefore, the uon-coutugious cliaractcr of the 
disease was not maintained, for those who died in this place of cholera, were 
exactly the individuals who had thenis sjay skvisited the infect dU pkcc*s, or had been 
in communication with persons just returned from those.” (p. 121.) 

At the mouth of the Gotha Elv, the great channel of water oommuni- 
cation across Sweden to Stockholm, lies the large town of Gbtheborg— 
a considerable town, at least for Sweden, for it contains 21,000 inhabi¬ 
tants. In 1834, this busy trading and manufacturing town was most 
severely visited by the pestilence, which carried off seventeen hundred of 
the inhabitants, in 1850, the eases were fewer, but the comparative 
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‘tnortality vaa not much less. 1316 were att^ked, and 529 dif^i. 'Of 
these 311 were males, and 21fi females. Previous to the outbreak of the 
wstilence, the general health of the town is reported to have been good. 
When the sudden change from oppressively hot to cold arid' wjindy 
weather took plaee, in August, 1850, diarrhea and colicl^ pains in the 
bowels became frequent, but these diminishes remarkably before the first 
case.s of cholera appeareej, about the 22nd of Sepietdber. Scarlet fever, 
which had prevailed more or less throughout the summer, was not in 
any way arrested or influjenced by the cholera. Among the individuals 
attacked were 22 inarses, of whom 6 died. The disease attained its 
greatest intensity in ^e third week. Carefully-compiled tables? are given 
in Dr. Berg’s Report, exhibiting the rarrge of temperature and the baro¬ 
metrical indications during fhe whole period that the disorder prevailed 
in the town^ but they indicate no coincidences between the atmospheric 
vicissittides and the progress of the pestilence. In Gbtheborg, as else¬ 
where, the disease prevailed chiefly in the poorest and the most densely 
populated quarters of the town, and the intemperate were its first victims, 
but at a Later period* even those of more orderly lives did not escape., I n a 
town of such great commercial activity, and situated on the great highway 
from We.stern Europe to Stockholm and ithe east of Sweden, no measures 
of sficlusion or quarantine- could be adequately enforced. The intei-- 
ruption»of trade ^y a strict quarantine, and the consequent loss of 
employment to thousands of the working classes, would ha^'e brought 
them to the brink of starvation, and «would have rendered them ready 
victims to the pestilence, which sooner or*iater would have made its way 
into the city with the great crowd of trayellers that coul5'n(*t ,|;?e arrested 
or turned aside. The authorities of Gotheborg did not even consider 
it possible to prevent the importation of goods from infected places into 
the town. Here, as in the large towu.s, the faculty were divided on tlie 
question of contagion or non-coiitagion, but though the exact mode in 
which the disease* was introduced cannot be ascertained, it made its first 
appearance in those quarters of the town which had the most frequent 
communication with strangei’s, and with vessels arriving from foreign 
poi-ts. It was in the streets along the Gotha Elv that cholera first 
showed itself, among the boatmen and^lailors emplmred about the shipping 
on the river. From thence it extended to tlie svburbs, •and over¬ 
stepping the boundaries of these, it broke out in various villages north 
and east and south of Gotheborg. In most of these the disorder did 


not show itself till some days or even weeks had elap^d from tlie time 
it had established itself in the town, and in bhe majority of instances 
it was observed first in those persons who had recently visited Gothe¬ 
borg. But its chief intensity seems to have been exhibited in the 
parish^ that borSer the Gotha from Gotheborg to the Falls of 
Trollhatte.' Along this great river there is a considerable population, 
almost all of whom are employed about the ships and steamboats that 
pass up and down towards the Great Wener lake and the interior, of 
Bwadeu. We have not room to make extracts from the elaborate reports 
Nre pr^ented to us on these districts, but their main features are the 
aaeae as those we have before detailed regarding other parts of S^reden. 
malady first showed itself in persons who hsftl recently been in 
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^Gothet)org, or who, in other places, had been in communication with 
'infected individvtals, or at least bad wofted in the ships coming from 
Gothehorg tip the river. Again and again do we meet with instances 
where an individual returned from an infected spot to a jtreviously healthy 
locality, and**there first exhibiting the symptoms of the disease, com- 
’municated it to the# other inhabitants of the district. ^ In at least 
twenty or thirty cases the persons who were fifst seized with the disorder 
had been in Gdtheborg only a day or two bcfoae; they were in appa¬ 
rently perfect health when they returned hoAie, but after the lapse of 
48 hours, more or less, the symptoms of the malady appeared. It was 
to the oflier inmates of these houses, or to thfwe who came from a 
distance and volunteered tTiei^ services as attendants, that the cholera 
first spread, * * 

Thus, in Thorsby parish, Anna Johannisdotter ^aged 24), slept one night 
in GiiJbhehorg, in a bed from vjhich the body of one*of her relatives who 
had died of cholera had just been removed. * On the following day 
(November 3) she was attacked with cholera on her way home, and died 
on the 6th. Only one case of cholera had previously been observed in 
this parish, and that on the 27th of September, in the person of a sailor 
who had been bfopght home sfcklfrom O6t|jjeborg.» After Anna Johan- 
nisdotter had arrived at home, and before her deat^, her grandfather, 
Jons Hero, aged 81, was seized with vomiting and diarrhoea, and died on 
the 8ih ot November, ^nna Hero, his wife, also) 81 years of age, died 
from the same symptoms o^^thd 10th of November, and her case was 
certified to be«9ne of Asiatic cholera, by the district physician who saw 
her. Anflreas Bengtsson, a widbwer, of 70 years of ago,«liad rea<l prayers 
by the bedside of the first-named patient; he was attacked with cholera 
on the 8th, and died on the lOth of November. No comment on such 
an array of evidence is required. In this i)arish no precautionary 
measures were adopted; the local authorities declaredthat the disease 
would sjiread no faither than God permitted, and that all seclusion was 
unavailing.” Perhaps, too, another reason was more powerful than this 
pious fatalism—viz., that the prosperity of the inhabitants mainly depended 
on their intercourse with the shipping on the Gotha Elv, and that any 
qua,rantingregulatiotfl^ would therefore deprive them of the means of 
subsistence. * 

• • Some of the best illustrations of the introduotion of the pestilence may 
be found in. the report of its progress through the various islands that 
stud the coast of Sweden, 

On. the 10th of November, a boatman, already labouring under cholera, 
returned from Gdtheborg to Lofoen in the Skdrgdrd; he recovered, but 
his wife and mother both took the disease and died. • The persons who 
placed the deceased in their coffiil9%ffTied the malady to another island, 
Bratto, and from thence it passed to the mainland adjoining. The parish 
of Uoklum remained free from cholera till the end of October, when a 
labourer, Nils Magnusson, returned home from the Saetter, or hill pas¬ 
tures at Strom, where several persons had already died of the disorder. 
Nils recovered, but four persons in his house took the disease, of -whotti 
two*died. A young woman who attended on these last, sickened and died, 
afid was shortly after followed by her father, who had nursed hm* in Her 
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illness. A labourer, who live^ in the house \n «jut7 iwit named j^ersori,, 
died at a cottage about 6 English miles off, when the cottager next to^k 
th#^disease, and died on the same day. It is observed in the Eepost, that 
none but those wljo had communication with the infected suffered froih 
cholera. No precautionary measures were a^)pted in this Tiistrict, or in 
the greater part of the neighbourhood of Gbtheborg. 

The island of Tjorn is lepai-ated from the mainland of Sweden by a 
narrow sound. Great alarm was felt by the inhabitants when the disease 
appeared at Gotheboiy, Gut their measures of precaution^ seem to have 
been lamentably deficient. 

The re}>orts of the district physician, Dr. Ossbahr, plainly Hiow that 
the inhabitaftts of Tjorn really exposed t^msclves in every way to the 
pestilence, and that they wei^ in suc^i a condition, os regards their cus¬ 
toms and their habits, aS pre-eminently to favour the progress of chohira. 
The mortality in Tjorn seems to have mmfh exceeded the usual average. 
Out of 31 cases tiO deaths are recorded. 

In Aseby, where the disorder fii’st appeared, the greater part of the 
inhabitants were attacked, and only three recovered. It was observed too 
on the other faims, that most of Jhe cases occurred in one or two 
houses or families. The t^ccssive mortality in AsjpUy is ascribed by 
Or. Ossbahr to the circumstances that three families, •^hich had before 
inhabited separate chambers, all, upon occasion of the fimt death from 
cholera, crowded themselves into a single room, wherein chifdren and 
adults, the diseased and the healthy, continued to reside in the most 
extreme misery and filth. Moreover, numerous relatives from other 
farms flocked in Co see them, and many oIt these becoming infSeted were 
carried to their own houses, and were the moans of spreading the disease 
in other places. So excessive, however, was the fear of the pestilence 
among the people of Tjorn, that at first, continues Dr. Ossbahr— 

“ It was impossible for me to obtain attendants to wait upon the sick, except 
among their nearest relations. At length I succeeded in ])«rsuading a few, both 
men and women, to undertake this office; Init, alas! after a few days, the best and 
'^tlic most active nui’sc, Amxa Oisdoiter, took the disease, and, still worse, she 
died!! 

“ Wlicn I first arrived on the island CNovcmbcr 30th)y41 earnestly entreated the 
authorities not to permit the hoalthy and the diseased to rems*? in tuWsame cham¬ 
ber. This, however, was neglected, or no measures were taken to enforce ofiedience. 
During the first days of my residence in Tjiirn, the doors of the infected houses 
were constantly closed to me, nor could 1 anywhere obtain tlie requisite attendance 
on the sick; but no inliabitant ever hesitated to attend ihc fuudbals of the cholera 
victims, where brandy, with camphor dissolved thereinf was swallowed in immense 
quantities.” (p. 194.) 

As to the mode in which the disorder was introduced, Dr. Ossbahr’s 
report is at variance with that of tSd*Wcal authorities. The latter assert 
tlmt not one out of at least 100 individuals who visited Gothenbojrg, 
while the cholera raged in that town, were affected with the disease either 
thew or on their return to Tjbm. Dr. Ossbahr tells jus a very different 
i^ithont, however, directly contradicting the above assertion: 

ascertained on ft of tho name of Eut^f Jopasspn, a 
spa l^nsson, in Aseby, had visited Gotheborg bn«the 8m of Novetober, 

aid had th^'purchased various Nicies of clothing 'whim had beloi^d to persons 
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there <tead of cholera. These clothes were made up into a bundle by Jontissoip, 
^nd were brought by him direct to Aseby, wh*rc he placed the bundle in a clicst, 
and allowed it to remain there for eight or ten day.s. One day, when a number of 
his relatives were assembled at Aseby, Die bmidle 'was tjiken out by Jonasson, 
the remark that, ‘the things had now lain-by so long that there Could be no 
danger of infecCion,’ and he accordingly ollbrcd tlie articles* of clotliing for sale. 
The clothes were handled and examined by those present, and pnVehasea by some. 
The day after (November Ifith), Jacob Christiansson, man of 7() yeSrs of age, and 
one of those who had been present at Joinusson’s house on the, above occasion, was 
attacked with cholera, and one after anolher, all who^hatl been there on the IStli, 
to the number o^six individuals, fell victims to the disorchw.” (p. 195.) 

The parish of Quille ^es 30 or 40 English miles to the north of Tjorn, 
and no case of cholera had occurred in ihe intervening district. The 
disease here broke out on the4?tli <if Noveripiber, shortly aftdt the arrival 
of three boatmen from the infected district of Wenersborg. 

Tn Lilia Edet, on the left bank of the* Gotha Elv, about 120 cases 
occurred, nearly one-half of whfbh jiroved fatal. Here, as in other jilaccs, it 
was remarked that many persons whose bowels had been haliitually con.sti- 
pated for years, became perfectly regular in their ewacuations during the 
prevalence of cholera, but when the pestilence ceased, ‘their bowels again 
became inactive., • • 

Of four nurses efnployed at Lilia Eclet, twft were’afTected with cholera. 
The disease was ^lerhaps more widely spread in thi# district, from the 
circumstafice of its inhabitants being mainly employed on the “ Stromfi” 
Canal, which is cut through the rc^ks from the Wenor Lake to the Gotha 
Biver, to avoi<^the Fails of TAjllhiitta. The amount of commerce on the 
Stroms Cj^iial may be inferred from the fact, that from the 20th of September 
to the 29th of October, 1850, 502 vessels passed throu^ the sluices at 
Trollhiitta, and in many of tliese, in their voyage up the river from 
Gbtheborg, cholera had appeared. The people of Lilia Edet were there¬ 
fore in constant communication with ships and with individuals coming 
from the infected district of Gutheborg. • 

In the pari.sh of Asbracka, the first case of cholera was that of Peter 
Andersson, who had visited hi.s brother, Andrew, in the parish of 
Fuxerna (8 or 10 English miles off), while the latter was labouring 
under the disease. Peter Andersson sickened in his brother’s house, was 
brought hrore le^his own cottage, and thej^e died. Five more of his 
hpusehold took the disease, of whom three died. Of his whole family the 
widow alone survived. 

At the Falls |>f Trollhiitta there is a considerable population of 1400 
to 1500 souls. Here |6 cases of cholera occurre<i with 43 deaths. 
The causes of this high mortality are best given in the words of the 
report: 

"Unhealthy and crowded dwcIlmg‘:^j<FSKit and intemperance, greatly increased 
the number ol victims, and it was observed that the malady was peculiarly severe 
in those families where many individuals resided in one or two small rooms; while, 
when cholera did appear among the better classes, it seldom spread to the rest of 
the household, especially where the dwellings w<irc largo, any, and well kept* 
Two old persons, man and vdfe, who lived about an English mue from Stafverc^ 
but were not known to have had any communication with infected persons, were 
atia&ked with the disjase almost at the same hour, and both soon died. A woman, 
aged 30, who attended them, took ill two days after ,at her <?wii house, but gra- 
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dually recovered; wliiie her aged parexits, residing in the same dwelKig, fell^ 
victims to cholm-a after about a daj^s indi^sition. A boy of 6 years of age Jived’ 
also in the same room, but on the death of the old people and the illness of their 
tianghter, he was seat home to his father, vrho resided in a wretched cottage at 
8tal\'ered. On the (lay of his arrival there he sickened and died^ directly after¬ 
wards a girl in the Same house was attacked and fbon expired; and two children^ 
were likewise ^ftected, but recovered. Many of the nurset who tended patients in 
some of the more remote gnd more wretched tenements, were earned off by 
cholera.” (p. 219.) ^ 

The first case of cholera* in Skepplands parish occurred in the person of 
Anders Jonasson, who, on the f 9th of September, had visil^ed Gbtheborg, 
to bring home his son*Andrew, who was working there. On %he Ist of 
October, thii^son was attacked with diarrl^ma, vomiting, and cramps. lu 
the night of the 3rd of Octoljfer, the father was seized with the like symp¬ 
toms, and died on the 4th, at two in the morning. Another son, Hftns, 
sickened on the 6th,*and died bn the folloYiug day. • 

At Wenersborg,. a fe^ miles above the Falls of Trollhiitta, the Gotha 
Elv flows out of the great inland lake of the Wener-see. The tide of 
commerce from Gbt*heborg, which has hitherto been confined to* the 
limits of the Gotha river, here spreads out to the various ports situated 
on this vast expanse of wat^. One of the.se ports isjbhe town of Amal, 
containing 1297 in]^abitants, and situated on the northgrn shores of the 
Wener lake. Here 58 oases occurred, but only 12 deaths, which maybe 
explained by the fact, that the disorder prevail^id a good deal among the 
better classes. * 

On the 7th of October, a ship arrived from Gbtheborg, in which 
cholera had brolie out four days after kfaving that town. cannot, 

however, trace the introduction of the disea.se to this vessel, or to the fact 
of one of the victims of the pestilence having been buried in the church¬ 
yard of Amal. On the 13th of October, the steam-boat, ArmJca, airived 
from Wenersborg^(an infected port), and the passengers are then said to 
have been in good health, but on board of this boat were a number of 
workmen returning to their homes far up the country beyond Amal, and 
many of these men, as we shall presently have occasion to relate, carried 
the pestilence with them to their own distant dwellings. Between thirty 
and forty miles to the east of Gotheborg lies the parishjjUjmjne, where 
a few cholera cases occurred? while the intervening district for at least 
20 miles enjoyed perfect«mmunity from the disease. The first case was 
that of Gustav Johansson, aged 25; and an intemperate man, wh6, on the 
9th of November, returned from Gotheborg, nfter hffving purchased 
there the clothes of some of the cholera victiml. He was seized with 
cholera on the 11th, but recovered. Oh the 20th of November, his 
father, and shortly.his mother and two young relatives, were attacked. 
During their illness they were attdhiia for two days by a tottager’s wife, 
Maria Andersdotter, who sickened in their house with the same symp¬ 
toms, and being carried home to her own dwelling, died there on the 26th. 
A soldier’s wife, Annieka Winberg, nursed the last-named patient for 
^0 days, and died of cholera on the same day. On the 28tb, her husl>and 
canned off by cholera, and on that day also his son, who, after 
atteh<^i&g hia mother's funeral, had returned to his oupi dwelling At sbme 
s^d th^ with the us^l symptomi? ^Stis wife, his 
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■ child, liid an old man who frequented his house, were likewise severely" 
affected. A woman, Sarah Blix, who haA come from a distance of two 
miles to wash and’clothe the bodies of Annicka Winl>erg and others, 
sickened on the 27th of November at her own home. She was attend^ 
for two days* by her dau^ter-in-law, who became a^so affected with 
Solera, but both eventually recovered. 

In the next parish of 'I’immelhed, the following cases wefe observed. 
Johannes Andersson, aged 36, sickened on the ]^2ud November, after 
having visited Gdtheborg on the previous day.* On the 29th, bis wife 
sickened, and dfed after 18 hours’ illrxess. The saints evening, his mother- 
in-law, anfl also a child of a yivir old, were attacked* and both died on the 
following day. On the 2n(rofgDecember iiis daughter, Maja, was seized 
with cholera, and died on the*0th ; 8.nd a git-1 in the house suffered from 
the* same symptoms, but recovered. The house was now i^ut up and 
watched, and the disease did npt spread farther. • 

We have now traced the course of the pestilence along the Gotjia river 
upwards from Gdtheborg, to where it debouches from the Wener lake. 
Some* of the traffic from Gdtheboi-g passes into the iilterior of Sweden, to 
the east of the Wener lake, by the Gotha canal, which connects that lake 
with the Wettern see. The Girths? canal joins the Wener-see at Sjdtorp. 
From the 20th September to the 9th of October, 36 vessels passed the 
sluices of the canal here, and proceeded to the oa^ward. All those 
vessels were from the infected districts of CJdtluiborg or Wenersborg, and 
few or no precautions againsi^^he !mportation of the disease seem to have 
been taken. 'She first case occurred on the 9t]i of October, in the person 
of a labotffer in the dockyards kt Sjdtorp. He died a|jj;er 14 hours’ ill- 
ness; hi.s brother, who attended him, sickened on the same day, and died 
on the 11th. 'Ihe brother-in-law of the first-named victim attended the 
post-mortem of his relative, and took ill immediately after, and died on 
the 12th. A few hours after, his daughter was attacked, and she died on 
the 13fch. Tlie individuals who attended on these pdtients all suffered 
more or less from sickness aud diarrhoea, but the disease did not spread 
farther. The clothes «fec. of the dead were carefully fumigated, and the 
house was avoided by the neighbours. 

Cholera .jiJsgj^peared in an isolated spot in Wanga parish, about 
15 E. miles due south of Lidkjbping, on th« Wener-see. Here 46 cases 
<ft3curred, with 18 deaths. The first case was that of Gustaf Gabrielsson, 
who had been to Gotbeborg on the 12th of November to sell ]>onltry. 
He was taken itt of cholera on the 17th, but eventually recovered, A 
soldier, aged 33, who mad conversed with tliis man in the open air, 
after his return, but had not visited his house, took the disease on 
the 22nd of November, and before the 28th of that mouth two of 
this man’s children, died of choloill,* while another child aud his wife 
were severely affected. On the 27th of November, the nui'se who 
attended the -above was attacked, and died on the 4th of December, 
During her illne^ five of her children took the disorder, of whom three 
died. On the 2nd of December, the xiurse who had succeeded the above 
in attendance on the soldier’s family, sickened, and on the 4th of that mouHi. 
two pf her childrep took the disease, and one only recovered. The village 
■where these cases were obse^ed was, as regards its sanitary epudiiion, 
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leminently favourable to the progress of cholera. Large dunghifis were 
accumulated around the cotta^^es, the inhabitants were crowded together 
in dark and filthy chambers, to which fresh air never found access j while 
riieir diet was little, if at all, superior to that of the Irish peasantry. 
They seem, too, t^.have been a rude and unctrftivated race, for the Report 
goes on to state, that one afternoon the peasantjj? forcibly entered th6 
hospital, wfth the view of expelling all the inmates, and this for the sole 
reason that their maintenance occasioned a heavy expenditure to the 
parish! o 

On the north side <df the Wener lake, on a promontory' in the district 
of Ras, lies the parisl}. of Eskilsaotter. Into this isolated distwet cholera 
^ems to have been iiitrodiiced by the yacht Anna MaHa, which sailed 
from Lidkjdping on tlie lltli of October,‘■after having taken on board 
several labourers, who Ijad come thither from the infected districts on the 
Gotha-Elv. During the voyage across the Wener lake, two of the passen¬ 
gers became affected with diarrhoea and vbraiting; and on the same after¬ 
noon, the skipper of the vessel, Nils Olsson, was seized with the same 
symptoms, and died on the 17th, on an uninhabited island off the coast. On 
the 19th of October, another of the crew, Gustav Carlsson, was similarly 
afifeoted, but he so f;|r recovered as to be able to reach his own home at 
Getterud in Eskilsaetter ])firish, where he was visitdd on the 20th by 
Dr. Ekagreen, wh5 pronounced his case to be one of genuine Asiatic 
cholera. * This man recovered, but on the 2l8t, his mother, who had 
attended upon him, was seized with cholera^ an& died on the morning of 
the 23rd. A young woman, who had likewise acted as ^nurse to Carls¬ 
son, was affected with the usual symptams, but recovered. The clothes 
of the captain of the yaclit were taken to his liome at Gaperhult, and 
shortly after, a young womiui in the hous§ where they had been deposited 
was seized with cholera. A fresh crew was now put on board of the ill- 
fated vessel, and she sailed from thence towards Carlstadtj but on the 
2nd of November, the new captain died of well-developed cholera. The 
clothes of Nils Olsson at Gaperhult were now carefully fumigated, and 
the house was closed; the same was done at Getterud, aud the disease did 
not spread farther. Dr. Ekegreen remarks— 

“ Wliatever differences of opinion there may have been regard ing efficacy of 
measures for shutting out {utesidngande) the cholera, all scenf^o Be agreed as to 
the advantage of shutting iii {inmstant^ande) the disease when it has made 
appearance in a house, whether in a village or in the country.” (p. 290.). 

To the north of the Wener lake, and thirty or forty English miles 
inland from Amal, lies the secluded district of WryxdahL About thirty 
workmen from this locality had been for several months employed in the 
construction of the new prisons at Wenersborg, above Trollhatta. The 
first cases of cholera in Wenersbox’^vore reported on the 10th of October ; 
and on the 13th of that moiith, thirty-three of these meix. embarked in 
the steam-boat Arvihi to return to their homos. On the 15th, they 
JUpded at the viU^e of Arvika, and then separated inJ;o parties to make 
way home. One of these men, Hakan Nilsson, was attacked on tl^e 
day, and d^ at a hamlet on the road His brother, who 
Hvjfsd; at a conriderable distance, hearing of his illness, 
fie^ Mlh, Ihit Hakan Nilsson was dead be&i:*e he arxrfvedi The brother 
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•^medAtely returned to his own home, and died there on the night 
of the 19tb, of cholera. The clothes of^Nilsson were carefully fumi¬ 
gated, and the malady did not spread. A larger jmrty of these 
labourers took a route to the eastward of Arvika, and crossing a coa* 
siderable tractsaf country, roiv^ed over'the Fryxen lake tpOstra Emtervik, 
dnd there separated ,to go to their different dwellings. Three of 
this party were now attacked with cholera—viz., Jons Ol^on on the 
17th, Jan Jonsson on the 19th, and Olof Jonsson on the 20th. The 
two first died, each after 24 hours’ illness; the* last recovered. All 
these men lived^n separate cottages, at a considcrabie distance from each 
other. On the 22ad, M^ns Erssoii, who inhabited^the same room as the 
above-named Olof Jonsson, was attacked with cholera, and expired after 
five hours of suffering. This ifi Ai had not, fot a long period, leTt his home, 
aiid^ had had no communication with any intijpted localitj" or person, 
excepting with Olof Jonsson. The same night, OIof»01sson, dwelling at 
Sbdra As, sickened of cholera, ITut recovered. ^ He hail been foreman of 
the workmen at the prisons at Wenersborg, and had also visited Jons 
OlsBofL when the latter was taken ill. On the 23rd, Jan Nilsson, another 
of the workmen from Wener*sborg, was seized with cholera. On the 
24th, Sven Pettersson and his wifip, residing at a little distance from the 
hamlet of Le^bratafne, where the above caseS occurred, both sickened of 
cholera, and these individuals had, a day or two befort?, visited the people 
at the abbve-nauied hamlet. On the 25th, Brita Olsdottor, widow of 
Mans Plrsson before mentioned, wae attacked with cholera, as was like¬ 
wise Olof Jans^^p in Ostmanby, whose son liad been one of the workmen 
at Wenersborg, and had returned with them, but was not himself afiected. 
The'village of Lerbratarne w'as now carefully secluded,*and no further 
cases apj)eared. , 


We have now examined the details presented to us of the progress of 
cholera through the south-western jiart of Sweden in 1850, and shall 
next briefly call the attention of our readers to the able rmwie given by 
Dr. Berg of its ravages, as compared with those of the pestilence of 1834, 
in the same kingdom. The extreme points reached by the cholera in 
1850, exte nded in Sweden from 55° to G0° north latitude, and from 29° 
to 34° IpngJtSH^Sast from P’erro. Within area, however, only a few 
l^Mjalities were affected, and many of these lay^at considerable distances 
from others. . On the eastern side of Sweden, cholera appeared only in 
one spot—viz., at the port of Dbderhultsvik, from which, however, it did 
not spread into the surr^nding country. No conclusions can, we think, 
be drawn from the geological character of the infected district, though 
Malmb and the island of Gottland differ materially in this respect from 
the general gneiss formation of the 4 ^ of Sweden. * 

' Iii 1834 the pestilence advanced on the eastern coast nearly 30 Swedish 
mjiles farther to the north, while the western districts, and Gbtheborg 
among the rest, sujffered severely. From Gotheborg, in 1834, the majlady 
spread in a north-east direction as it did in 1850, following the coume of 
tia£Blo along the Gbtha river up to the Great Wener lake. Besides the 
oApitid Stockholm, eighteen other provinces were affected in 1834; b»t 
hfedaUi and Gottland then escapi^. Gbtheborg was j^vaged on both 
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'^occasions; but in 1850 Stockbolm remained free from qbolera. in 1834’ 
the disease lasted from the 26th of July to the end of December; in 1850 
it continued its ravages for nearly hve months, or from the beginning of 
August to the end of December. The greatest spread of the i>e8tileuce 
in 1850 took plape during the cold and ro||gh weather ^thich prevailed 
from tlie 17th of September to the 17th of October, a period when thb 
diarrhoeas knd dysenteries incident to the dog-days had almost entirely 
subsided. In 1834 the mortality from cholera in Sweden was 12,637; 
in 1850 it amounted to only 1761 deaths. In 1834 more than 12,000 of 
the above-mentione(h deaths occurred in the months of August and Sef> 
tember; in 1850, tlipre was a mortality of 4;22 in these two months, 
and of 1309 in October, November, mid Deceml>er. Dr. Berg thinks 
that this great difierence inwthe relative pferiod of mortality in these two 
years may accounted for by the fact, that Gotheborg, the cent^jp of 
.trade and on the great highway to the rest of Sweden, was oue,of the 
first localities afibcted whep cholera appeared in 1834; while in 1850, it 
lingered long in Malmo, an outlying spot with but little trade. 

Of the 4410 cases of cholera in 1850, 2G47 were in the towifs, and 
425 in divers villages and hamlets; while 1338 occurred in the country. 
Among these last, wg have included ^ibout 80 ctises among the sailors in 
veasels on the Gotha river,*where the greatest comparative mortality was 
observetl. In 1834, at least 25,000 cases of cholera were reported in 
Sweden. It is evident, thei’efore, that the pestilence of 1850*Was much 
loss fatal and less widely spread, the* comnarative mortality being only 
39 per cent, to 50 per cent, in 1834. In 1850, there sipjtened of cholera 
2207 males, of whom 975 died; and of females 1684, of W^jom there 
died 745. In 1834, the deaths among females were nearly 100 above 
those of the other sex. In 1850, the ppptilence raged chiefly among the 
labouring classes, especially among those denonuuated free labourers (fria 
arbetare), who are not lodged and boarded at the various houses or esta¬ 
blishments wherP they work. Veiy few of the higher, or even of the 
middle classes of society, were affected, while in 1834 many of the better 
ranks fell victims to it. 

Dr, Berg next presents us with some observations on the assertion 
made by the English Board of Health in 1850 in refer ence to the cholera 
of 1848-49—viz., • ” , 

“ That in every Europesaa. town where cholera appeared, it gave w aniing of Its 
approach by the increased prevalence of zymotic diseases, such as uiflneAza, scarlet 
fever, dysentery, and diarrhoea, and that the last-named, as a premonitory symptom, 
invariably prevjailed extensively before cholera broke Ait.” 

On this question, Dr. Berg remarks that agues and Small-pox were 
extremely prevalent in Sweden in 1847 and 1848, tlmt the former of 
these maladies spread over the wh!!)i«*couiitry at that time to an unprece¬ 
dented degree^ btit tliat in 1849 its limits were much narrowed, and in 
I860 only a few isolated cases occurred. The progress of small-pox waa- 
uet in the slightest degjree altered or arrested by the cholera; scarlet 
fever, of a mild character, prevailed in several distariote, but did not 
iucreaae before the appearance of the pestilence, while gastric nervous 
fevpr ffe^phus) rarely occurred, and never became ,epidemic. Indeed, 
thd h€^tn of the -whole Country preview to August 1860, was for four 
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years retoarkaWy* good. Diarrhoea, dysentery,* and cholerine, appeared 
annually in summer and in autumn, and *were perhaps, indeed, more 
abundant in 1850 than in the three previous years; but they were not in 
any way confined to those distiicts where cholera shortly afterwards broke* 
out. Influenza? did not shoi|- itself till 1851, when chql^ra had entirely 
ceased. • 




Dr. Berg therefore comes to the conclusion, tljpt 

" It was not possible in 1850 to forctel iix Sweden the pear approach of cholera 
front the augmented prevalence or mt)rtality of tlie so-ftilled zymotic diseases, and 
thsrt if it be true t#at cholera is always jjrccedcd by an iiici^ase of these maladies, 
and perhaps forms a species yf culminating point, or is a wroduot of such culmi¬ 
nation of any zymotic disorder, it would be labour in vain to seek how the disease 
arose, or how it w^as propagai(“d.” • • * * • 

The prevalence of diaiThcea and of dysentery in Sweden during hot 
weatlrej, has been proved by the carefully kept statistical reports of that 
kingdom, and which extend back for nearly a ceni;ury, to be dependent 
upon atmospheric changes; and the frequency’ of the above-namfed dis- 
ordersnluring the hot summers of 1834 and 1800 does not appear to be 
in any way connected with the appen,rance of cholera' in those years. 
Summers quite as hot, atmospheric vicissitudes q^uite as great, have 
repeatedly occurred,*and have almost alw'‘aysb«fcn followed or accompanied 
by a great increase of cases of diarrhma and flysentery,mnd yet no pholera 
has been pfoduced by these. Indeed, with the exception of the town of 
Malmb, where the first ca^s of cholera were observed during the preva¬ 
lence of a predigQosition to diarrhoea and cholerine, that predisposition, 
which hadinanifested itself so generally throughout in the hot summer 
mouths, had ceased and almost entirely disiijjpeared for* weeks, nay in 
some instances for month.s, before cholera broke out. In many places, too, 
whci’e the pestilence numbered many victims, no <liarrhoea, dysentery, or 
cholerine had been observed during the preceding twelve months; and 
again these disorders prevailed with great severity in other districts which 
entirely escaped the ravages of the pestilence. 

At Weiiersberg, Kongelf, and elsewhere, diarrhoea became frequent 
about a week before cholera fairly broke out, but this disorder is by Dr. 
Berg regarded as the result of the pestilence itself. It is true that in 
most zyyiotic dYiS[hLders the first cases in any lotjglity are generally the most 
s§yere, but, on the other hand, where the invasion of a terrible pestilence 
is feared,*the earliest cases are too often carefully concealed, esj)ecially if 
the quarantine i»gulationB have been infringed by those who ai*e thus 
affected. During the pr#valence of cholera, dian*hoea was very frequent, 
and if not checked early, it often ran on into well-marked cholera. In 
Sweden, as elsewhere, the well-known premonitory diarrhoea was not 
wanting in individual cases, while i%^her instances, diolera with all its 
terrible train of symptoms was developed almost at once. 

Dr. Berg approaches the all-important question of the mode in which 
cholera is pr(^agated, with becoming caution. It is evident that our 
Swedish colleague cannot divest himself of a certain degree of awe on 
entering the lists against so imposing a body as that of the English Board 


• Dysentery is, in «cm«^rovinceB, aa haa been shown by Dr. Huaa, alwoat endemic, and o«ea- 
aionally it becomes extremely severe Md epidemic. Thus in the Dales province (Dalame) 
dysentery was remarkably prevalent itip638, but this province has always escaped the ravages 
of the cholojrn. * 
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• of Health. Still the facts elicited from these ^Reports appear to Aim (.‘ind 
we own to ouriselves also) of ^o convincing a character, that he does not 
hesitate, after sundry apologies for his boldness, to place himself in oppo- 
'sition to the opinions expressed in the recent Report of the Boafd of 
Health in England, and-which has been mo|6 than once considered in the 
pages of this journal. A brief resume of Dr. Berg’s opinions on this sub¬ 
ject is all that we can here present to our readers; a full translation of 
this, the most valuable part of the Report, would lead us beyond the limits 
of the space assigned to us. Dr. Bert has divided this portion of the 
subject into several distinct heads. t 

1. The appearanct^ and spread of the pestileqpe on board ships coming 

from infected ports. • 

2. Its influence on the «flicers Me. Dhe different quarantine stations 

on the coa^t. ^ „ 

3. The mode in which the malady spread along the chief lines of 
communication throu^iout the country. ^ 

4. 'f'he number of Jirst cases in previously healthy localities, proved 
to have been in communication with infected districts or persons. • 

5. The influence of infected persons on their friend.s, relatives, and 

attendants. ^ • • 

To each of these we no\^invite the brief attention *of our readers. 

1 . TSie appeardfuce and spread of the pestUence on hoard ships coming 

from infect^, ports. * 

Mauy of these ve.ssels had been sev»ral^<|ays*at sea before cholera broke 
out on board, and the malady spread froin one to anoth^t of the crew and 
carried ofiT raanv victims. These ships were then sailing on tts Baltic in 
different directions, and it might be urged that they by chance had 
encountered a current of air charged wit^ cholera miasm, but it is strange 
that other vessels, which had not communicated with Lubeck, Stralsund, 
and other towns where cholera was then raging, did not encounter this 
supposed poisoned current, or at all events passed througjii it in safety. 

2. Of the physicians, servants, and officers, attached to the different 
quarantine stations on the coasts, eight sickened of cholera, and two died. 

3. The mode in which the disorder spread along the greed lines of 
traj^. 

When cholera broke outf about the 22ud of SeptemTOir^' 185Q, in the 
large town of Gotheborg^ no signs of the pestilence had appeared in t^e 
surrounding villages on any side; but after a longer or a ijborter period, 
the malady radiated from Gotbeborg as a centre, to «.lmost all those 
parishes, villages, and hamlets which were in* constant communication 
with the town. It was observed, howevt^, that cliolera adhered to what 


has been so often remarked upon, yet never explained by the anti-con- 
tagionists-~ft pr(?«miuently erralia*. course. At a single bound, and 
before any of the intervening parishes were affected, it passed to Lilia 
Bdet, 25 miles np the Gotha river, the great channel of communication 
with the interior of Sweden. Here it showed itself ^rst on the 28th of 
in the person of a sailor who. had that da^ arrived frem 
and from thi^ man the disease rqitead to other pBSmm in the 
^Imost all the parishes around Gotbeborg were, as heforemid, 
infected, but in Uie most ir^'^^lar manner; the 
trottid at one time break out in a parish^ing some miles to .the 
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aQid theift a week after, a e^ngle commune to the southwa^ of tk© toMm < 
became, in its turn, infected. In the very%iext parish, perhaps, no case 
of cholera occurred till ten days or a fortnight later, and we consider this 
erratic property of the pestilence as one of the strongest prooft of its* 
being transmitted by individ^ial influence, and of its not partaking of the 
niture of an atmospher^ or telluric miasm. 

4. Of the 80 communes or parishes that were visited Uy cholera 
in 1850, not less than 50 reported that the® first cases of cholera 
ocCTtrring within their boundaries were observeth id individuals who had 
either themselve^isited infected places, or who i*eceired visits from such 
localities, ^he parishes nj^und Gotheborg took for the most part few 
or no precautions, but kept up their daily intercoxirse with the town, and 
we accordingly find by the appeiftled tnap, that scarcely a singfe parish in 
that jlistrict escaped being sooner or later visited the diseasg. 

5. The influence of the afiected persons on their attendants and rela¬ 
tives has been already several tifiies alluded to, but, upon this part of the 
subject we prefer to give a faithful transcript of Dr. Berg^s own 
opiniofis: 

“The reports that have been laid before us appear not only to establish the fiict 
that the visit of a healthy person tft aif inflicted loiiulity in'av produce iu such an 
individual an attack of*cholcra, cither iinnicdiatcly fir not* till some days after he 
has returned to his yet hcfdthy residence, but also, ], that iu«pitc of tie ^salutary 
and purifying influeucc which the sea air and tlic sea breezes may exercise upon a 
ship wliigh has left an infeettid port, cholera may break out on hoard of such a 
vessel at auj time during at least Ailirteeu days after she has been at sea* Wc 
must either admitfthat in sucii a ease the disease has been caught in the infected 

S ort, and liH lain dormant for a tinieSn the system of its victims, the premonitory 
iarrhoca, the first symptom often of t lie malady having been overlooKed or con¬ 
cealed, or else that tlie ship it self has bcooTue the receptacle of a store of miasm 
while sojourning in port, and wliich pestilential vapour or miasm breaking forth, at 
length alJects the crew with cholera.^’ 

It has, however, rarely happened that many of a ^ship’s crew were 
seized at once; the disorder has crept from individual to individual in a 
fashion eminently favourable to the doctrine of contagion. 

“ 2. That after individuals affected with cholera have been removed from such 
ships into a quafgutine hospital, the disease has broken out among the officers and 
servants ®f the previously healthy establishment, an<l it is therefore hardly possible 
ttv disbelieve, in such cases, the influence of personal contact in sprcadiiig the 
disease. ‘ ^ ♦ 

“3. That it repeatedly happened, that when a previously healthy individual 
had had communication witliian infected person or localil y, and had returned to 
his own home, where no cholera had liitherto appeared, he has sickened of the 
pestilenoe, and that the next victims have been iiis nearest relatives and friends, 
and not only those whose condition and habits of life were favourable to the recep¬ 
tion of the disease, but even persons livis'iyfc comfortable circumstances, and that 
the disease spread again from these new foci. Wliile it is acknowledged that in 
such cases fear, affliction, and bodily exertion may have a certain influence, yet the 
effects of personal contact with the sick appear undeniable, unless it can be proved 
that such depressing ftifluences will of themselves produce an attack of cholera at 
times when me disease dotes not prevail in the countiy. 

* B would be retry Ititerestingf to obtain iorae poBitive data as to the period of in^^Oatiaa is 
eholera aa compared witlf other zymotio dtseaeee. As regards meesks, the researches of Dr. 
t'aaum in Feroe have, we think, fairly ^^ed that the period of incubation foe that dfeorder 
hi SrtKD iburteen to sixteen days. 
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“We must therefore come to the conclusion^ n6t only that cholera cin he tlujs 
propagfated from one individual to another, but that this is really the mode by 
which it is spread over the country. 

“While we admit that possibly cholera way be generated in other countries and 
‘’even in Sweden, by local influences alone, the facts elicited in the examination of 
these reports are,.we think, of such force, as to^verbahmcc entirely the negative 
results olitained as to the ori^ii of the disease in Gbthi^iorg, lloiinbhy, and UodCr- 
hultsvik, itr favour of the origin of cholera in these places from a local cause.” 
(p. 340.) » 

The fact, that hundreds of persons visited those sick of cholera and yet 
escaped the disease, is estimated by Dr. Berg at its tGue value. After 
remarking that the ^me is known to occur inwall infectious sliseases, he 
admits that something more than mere pesrsonal contact, or the inhaling 
of the mialm from the sick^ is required ^o'produce the disorder; that there 
is some p^edispositioiv necessary in the case of the recipient individual, 
without which he may escape altogether unharmed. What this condition 
of the system is, we cannot at present define, but we are well convinced 
that want and misery, uncleanly dwellings and habits, a foul and stagnant 
atmosphere, and, above all, perhaps, the abuse of spirituous liquoi?V5, with 
its long train of accompanying evils, are causes that most powerfully pre- 
dispose individuals ^to receive iufettioil. It is against these, then, that 
our energies must be dii'ected, in order to mitigate their influence by a 
well-conducted sa'iiitary reform. We do not mean by this, the boasted 
activity of ■W'dl-mcaniug but mistaken poor-law guardians and fiiagistrates, 
who, when roused into activity by the neqr approach of jiestilence, enter 
upon a crusade against the noisome drains, sewers, ajid privies of our 
towns; and having perfected their work by whitewashing <?he walls of 
each filthy alley, believe that they have done all that is requisite to repel 
the invading foe;—meanwhile, the lodgipg-houses, of which the walls have 
just been, cleansed, are permitted to be crowded night and day with the 
pallid, half-starved victims of internj)erance and disease—fit food for any 
pestilence that "may appear; and should cholera be ijUtroducod among 
these, scarcely an individual, as we have ourselves witnessed, will escape 
the contagion. Without the separation of the sick from the healthy, or 
at least, unless an jabunda)ice of fresh air is permitted to circulate around 
the beds of the aflfected persons, cholera will be propagated through con¬ 
tagion in these lodging-houses every time that it visits our shores.. Should 
we, then, have recour^ to quarantine regulations for the protectioi>v.of 
our ?basts? We tJdrtk not. Quarantine, in a country sen dependent for 
its prosperity upon its foreign trade, is, in our opinion, a greater evil 
than the cholera itself. To be of any avail, such a quarantine involves 
an almost absolute cessation of intercourse with infected countries; no 
loophole must be left whereby the disease might creep in amongst us. Is 
there any one who believes that-ibis is practicable? is there any person 
who will maintain that by the most stringent penal enactments we can 
effectually isolate England from the rest of the world? And if we cannot* 
accomplish this, then our imperfect measures of reliction will be infi- 
niit<^y more prejudicial than no quarantine regulations at all. Starvation 
an4 inisfery among the working classes, the inevitable i^ults.of the closure 
o^dur ifeyts; Would create a tenfold predisposition ^to the disease J and 
shehld cholera then be wafted “to qur ^ores, twenty victims would Ml 
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before it for one that woulc^have died, if the trade of our great commercial . 
cbuntry had coutinued unchecked. In sAall communities, as in the 
isolated parishes and thinly scattered villages of Sweden, such prophylactic • 
measures may be, and undoubtedly have been, available, as they have» 
likewise proved efficacious in|our northern islands, whera^ although in a 
sanitary point of view every circumstance favoured the progress of cholera, 
yet a strict quarantine enforced on the few vessels that vwited their 
shores, effectually protected these islands frou4. the pestilence. Since, 
then, we cannot hope to exclude the pestilence Altogether, let us oppose 
every obstacle tq|its progress, and mitigate the seveiity of its ravages by 
effective sjyiitary measures. On the advantages of sanitary reform all 
parties are agreed—all aeSnojrlodge the necessity of*good drainage in our 
cities, and the protective ben^ls o^ cleanli^jess, temperancef and good 
food f but the great strongholds of disease—the very foci of infection— 
our Tow lodging-houses in the towns, villages, and^analets, hat-e been too 
often overlooked; and while deceiving the public ])y an outward show of 
cleuuline.ss, their whitewashed walls have concealed a cbarnel-hou.se tvithin. 


Of the care and attention bestowed by Dr. Borg in the preparation of 
this able Report, it is impossible to speak too highly; and it would form 
an excellent model to be followed vx the documents to be issued by any 


future Board of Hesdth. 


Edward Charlton. 


• Review III. 

• I 

Wlmi to Observe tJte Bedside ami after Death in Medical Cases. Pub- 
lishedl^uder the authority of the London Medical Society of Observa¬ 
tion.— London, 1853. 

The little book before us (a corfvenient pocket volume) enumerates in a 
very satisfactory manner all the points of importance which are to be 
taken into consideration in the examination of medical, cases, as well at 
the bedside as after death. It appears that the membex-s of the Society 
of Observation felt the necessit;^ of performing their examinations, and 
the arrangement of the symptoms and after-death appearances, accoi'ding 
to a certain plan, by which they might be etxabled more easily to compare 
the various resulta and infereixces, and to classify them for statistical pur¬ 
poses. lb this end the Society adopted a form which had been framed by 
Df. Walsbe, and modified by a committee. As it fxppeared desirable that a 
fixed form shotild^be used, not only in the limited circle of the Society, 
but, as much as possible, In the whole profession, the publication of the 
little volume was i^esorted to. The Society deserve our best thanks, as 
their task has been fulfilled with equal zeal and circumspection. Such a 
work is very useful in many respects^lpxong which the following points 
deserve particularly to be mentioned: 

1. It promotes indirectly the progress of scimee. Though it may con¬ 
tain nothing materially new, yet it is evident that through cases which 
are elaborated acedtding to the plan laid down in it, science must be 
more advanced than through others described without a certain plan, 
(^ea given according to a fixed form can be much more easily compared 
and, for statistical purposes, digested; be^des this, the cases elaborated 



• according to "What to Observe,’ will be as ooftaplete as possiblej Ve-shalj 
not miss some one or other^ important point, as so frequently happens 
in the generality of cases, in which, too often, the very circumstances 
-required for the purpose of drawing inferences are entirely omitted. 

2. The workojs a very useful one for practice. In simple cases the 
miedical practitioner will perhaps not want to look into ‘ What to 
serve,’ buiT he will derive from it great benefit in obscure cases with 
difficult diagnosis, such af^ are constantly met with. Frequently it happens, 
in such circumstances^' that even the most experienced and circumspect 
observer overlooks eome one or other point of importance, which d<jes 
not lie on the surface. Thus it may happen that he completely mis¬ 
understands the caseV Whoever, under such circumstances, performs a 
thorough examination, according to-this^little book, cannot easily neglect 
any symptom of consequence. 

3. It ofiers much hiHtruGtion. We will not say that it is agreeable and 

amusing to read ‘ What to Observeon contrary, its contents are, by 
the natuite of the object,' necessarily rather tedious. But in spite of 
this, we do not hesitate most earnestly to recommend -the attentive and 
freqmnUy-reimnted. study of all its chai)ters; the younger as well as the elder 
members of the profession will find*>it <An excellent mode of increasing 
tlieir medical knowledge. 'flL'hey will not only derive benefit from it for 
tho examination obscure cases, as already said, but, What is even more 
important, they will also be always reminded by its study what in the 
investigation of any di.seii.se many things are tO be taken into considera¬ 
tion. Every single case, oven the appai'ehtly most simple one, is more or 
less freqxiently very complicated. By ccnstantly being mindfiil of this, 
the physician fe best protected against the danger of compi-essing the 
infinite variety of cases met with in practice into the deficient classes of 
an unalterable medical system, or of thinking it sufficient to give the 
diagnosis of a case by one single and necessarily insufficient word, such as 
“ Bheumatism, “‘Gout,” “ Pneumonia,” “ Gastritis.” , 

The arrangement of ‘ What to Observe’ is the following. It is divided 
•into two parts. The first relates to the living patient, the second to the 
dead body. 

Part I. Clinical emmination of a patient .—Personal description and 
physiological peculiarities. , Previous history. Condition of the patient at 
the time of observation; generalities; condition of the skin and 4,ts 
appendages; of the organa of locomotion, digestion, respiration; circulation 
(■with the state of the blood); the lymphatic, the urop®eti*c system (with 
urine); the organs of generation; the encephaft)n, with its coverings and 
appendages; the spinal cord; the organs of the senses; the nerves; the 
vascular glands. Progress of the case—diet, regimen, external and internal 
iwiedies—phenoifiena of death, 

Part II. JSax^niincMon of the body after death .—At first, points to he 
ascertained and noted ^rior to commencing an examination. Then, 
points to be noted during an examination—^generalities, skin, organs of , 
l^i^^tiqn, ifec.,. in the same order as just nxentioned for the clinical 
In an a 0 )endieo, particular attention is called to the several 
ffiliowing hpads; Condition of the mucous memh^nes; 
of serosity; pui'ulent-lodking .fluid; 
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•lymph Ind other eiudations: adh^ions; s^scess; fistulas j iportification; 
gan^ue-Bphacelus^ ulcers; perforation^^ wounls; cicatrices; tumours; 
cysts; cancer and cancerous-looking matfe*; tubercles, or tuberciilair*«lik^ 
bodies; microscopical characters. \ 

The whole Account is so complete, that no essential point is wanting, 
duly a few trifling statements might have been added.. If vfs therefore, 
in the following remarks, mention some one or other subjwst which we 
should have annexed, or managed otherwise, *we do it not with the 
pur|)bse of showing a deficiency, but merely witli the view that so useful 
and thankworthy^ a work may, in a future edition, %e free, as much as 
possible, efen of the mosUnnimpoi-tant omissions and wants. 

To the physiological pwuEar^ties (p. 2) theHreviewer thinks desirable 
to append also a dmtiiml history of the in(fividual—i, e., an account of 
the*metamorphosis of matter. As every individual displays certain 
peculisfities concerning size, W|jight, &c., so also there are peculiarities 
in the chemical changes of tissue, in the quarrtit/ of the daily excretion 
of faeces, of urine, of the quantity of solid matter daily contained in the 
urine,'of the various substances com|K>sing it—as water, urea, uric acid, 
salts, &c. The knowledge of these chemical i>eculiarities is of great im¬ 
portance for the proper undei'standmg of disuses. • As, for instance, an 
individiiafl usually*forming or excreting a lai'ge quantity of urea, or usually 
passing through the kidney.s a considerable part of the water daily 
excreted fii^m the body, wjll bear much worse an affection of the kidneys 
than another person whose daij ejdjretion of urea is smaller, or in whom 
a gimter propo»4ion of water is excreted through the skin. It cannot 
be denied^hat such a chemical eitposition of a case is learned with diffi¬ 
culty, therefore those few medical men who recognise the necessity of the 
iuv^^igation draw back during practice, on account of the labour it 
requires. But as now many of the methods of examination are so much 
simplified that they may be easily practised, we think .that this subject 
ought not to be omitted in the future edition of a work which timts of 
the various ways of examining a patient. 


Ad !No. Ilfi. Physical examination of the liver .—It is possible only in 
few cases accurately to explore the extent of dulness posteriorly; but we 
miss the much more important exploration of ^he vertical diameter of the 
dulness ih the anterior median liiie,* which, of course, cannot, be |)er- 
fofimed wi.thout examining at the same time for Uhe size and position of 
tfee heart. * ^ 

* Ad 134. Arties .—^Tle rigidity of arteries (thickening of the walls 
with or w:ithout deposition of calcareous matter), a point of great im- 
psW^Ece m. the most frequent source of apoplexia sanguinea, appears to 
^ mluded to by “artery tortuous,” b^jJ^we should wisH to have it more 
c^Mnctly mentioned, as it is by the generality of medical men very little 
though it must Iwj of considerable significance in the pxngnosis 


220., In f What to Observe,’ we find it reqominend^ to 

to tbep<Satx}f t^p^o«es^ 

S^'<an>iUd^‘‘0<)a™4l*«;pspOT<mthe.&K»l^ ,■ • 






record the quantity of urine Ijy 'tOdgM (in ounces).* This appeals to us 
to be unnecessarily laborious and troublesome. It is much more simple 
io mea9UTe the urine and note it'by cubic centimetres. We can always do 
this at the bedside without any loss of time, by making use of gTadus^ted 
urinals. If, at the same time (and it nevfr should be meglected), the 
specific grarity is taken, the absolute weight way be calculated v&fy 
easily. Under the head ci the clmiioal examiwxtium of urine, it might 
have been mentionedcthat a quantitative analysis, reduced to lOOO parts, 
is of very little use, and*^ that this little stands in no proportion to *the 
time employed in it! It is necessary to give always the period during 
which the urine has Voon ex;oerned, and to reduce the results, not to 1000 
parts, but to one hour or 24 hours, ^ '' 

Ad 452, 476.-—In the examination of the blood of the dead body, 
which is best taken fr(«n the cavities of the heart, we should wish to draw 
attention to some ^ints not mentioned. 1. Does the fluid part of* the 
blood, -after having b^n taken out (and placed in a glass), afterwards 
coagulate or not? 2. Does the blood dovelope ammonia or sulphuretted 
hydrogen? To answer this question, a glass stick moistened with'hydro¬ 
chloric acid is held over a glass half filled with the blood (white clouds 
indicate the development gf ammonia). A paper, humected by a solution 
of acetate of lead„ is by means of a cork placed over tjne blood. Should 
there be a development of sulphuretted hydrogen, the paper will he 
blackened after a short time. 3. Under the head of the xmcroscopical 
examination, we should have taken*no^%e of a method for the approxi¬ 
mative estimation o&tho quantity of the colourless corjMiscles (lymph cor¬ 
puscles) contained in the blood, and of*tbe necessity of an ex|ik>ration for 
the accidental admixture of other elements of the body (coagula, caudated 
cells, cancer cells, <fec.). » 

We should further wish that allusion should be made to the indispensa¬ 
bility of a chemicaJi examination of the various organs of the body (under the 
head of the lungs, the liver, the spleen, the kidneys, (fee.) It is true that 
in most cases it is not easy to fulfil this requirement, hut the reviewer has 
succeeded already now so far in the simplification of the methods for 
several examinations of that kind, that they ought not to bewoeglectcd in 
any good clinical institution or medi(3al school; and it is to be hoped that 
this will soon lead to the bultivation of other simple and exact,methods. 
We beg to add a few of the methods which we lately have adopted. 

Examination of an organ for the quantity of blood or better of heemat- 
tine contained in it.—We out the organ (li>^r, spleen, kidney, <kc.) in 
several pieces, or, if posable, we rub it in pieces, wash it out with water 
and squeeze it out. The red fluid obtained in this way is collated through 
a piece of linen, and, as much as iiossible, freed from solid particles; 
after this the whole of the fluid‘ is measured. In a carefully measured 
part of it, we oan by means of a scale for the h«ematiiie,t within a few 
minutes’ time calculate the quantity of hsematine, and through this 
indirectly that of blood in the organ m question. • 

• liS8 be«i inlBltM! hew* bj* a alight htaoottntoy In ‘What to Obaerre' 

8 it 4 «t) 3 r tiho oxpreaaioii abould hate been “ flntd-oaaoot,** whleh would have implied 

as nia howevor, always uadentood la Ehglaail, tiuH In speaking of on poitoe 
of iMn we td pseasars and not to wdgbt, the lasoomaw* Hr as tids o^try Hnon- 
(MlWsd, h druHtto eonseqnenoe. It is v«ry Ukeiy. howeven to aUtload fbx«%aeiw>-At^ 
t Anshiv dss Vereiaa f. gemeinaiAaft. Arbelten, Heft U. p. ISft. 
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It l-equirea not iaOjre*time or trouble to ascertain tbo quantity oV 
chlonne. The organ is prepared as just d^ribed, but washed out with 
diHilled water inroad of common water. To a carefully measured quan¬ 
tity of this fluid, nitric acid (free from chlorine) is added in a surplus, and 
afterwards atf much of a nnirate of silver test solution .(* titnrte Lommg” 
*ie., a solution of any. test, in this case of nitrate of silver jjx a certain 
proportion, by which we know the exact quantity of nitrate of silver con¬ 
tained in a certain measure of the “ test solution”), as is sufl3.cieat to pre¬ 
cipitate all the chlorine contained in the fluid. During the process of 
adding the test liquid, a part of the fluid mixtfd with this liquid is 
filtereJd; this filtered fluid is examined, partly hy jiitrate of silver, partly 
by chloride of sodium, in orfler^to detect whether-too little o{ too much of 
the test liquid has been add^. Ift the rafher dirty part of the rubbing 
in pieces and washing out can be done by an inferior assistant (a male 
aliendant of the patients, (kc.^ both the one and the other method will 
require only a few minutes. Both methods raay,»of course, as well be used 
to determine the quantity of heematine and chlorine contained in the 
blood furnished by veuest'ction, &c., and both methods, when properly 
executed, are sufficiently exact. 

After all we have said, we* call only highly recommend ‘ What to 
Observe,’ and nqist sincerely wish that it may bo frequently perused and 
consulted by every medical man. But we cannot heq) remtirkiilg, at the 
same tiifle, that we congider the work only as an introduction, as the 
precursor of a greater, moiiP| extensive one, which we trust may soon 
appear, as we ajie certainly much in need of it. ‘ hat to Observe’ is only 
an euuixKration or a register of %/oJiat we are to observe the bedside and 
cm the dead body, but which does not profess to mention haw this is to 
be done. It is presumed in it,j3hat tho|e who read it are well acquainted 
with the necessary methods of examination, and are to be reminded only 
of what they know already. In a few instances only the authors make an 
exception, as in the method of weighing tho liver, he'art, lungs, <fec., by 
stating that the gall-bladder is to be attached to the liver, but emptied; 
that the weight of the lungs is to be taken “ after tying the vessels, with 
trachea and bronchi attachedthat the heart is supposed to be taken 
out with the venee cavae cut through close to the auricle, the aorta and 
pulmonary arteries just above the free edges of the valves, «kc. &o. 
They are quite right in doing so, as it is impossible to compare the results 
except the process of weighing has been performed according to the same 
rules. But th^ review|r thinks that an accurate statement of how to 
perform certain processes ought to have been given also in other places. 
Thus, for instance, how to ascertain the temperature (65), which cannot 
I'e properly done without paying attention to certain precautions (Traube); 
how to take the weight of a body '*(^), which ought to he perform^ 
either without clothes, or with taking ofi* the weight of the cloth ftom the 
entire weight; with an empty stomach, and after the urine and faeces 
have been emitted. In treating of the physical emanations of the longs, &c., 
the authors request that the oiroumffirence of the chest be measured 
during both deep and medium inspiration and expiration; but it would 
ap|fear to us nocessary to add to this, that the circumfetonee is to 
be measured by taking it during tbe deepest and Oxpln;^n, 
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and putting down the mediui?^ of the two; thw is the more desirable, 
as we daily remark mistakes in the description of oases, whore the 
circumference is given without attention being paid to the state of 
expansion in wb?di the thorax was. We should have ifhrther wished 
that the standard’ number might have been mentioned ’ in all cases 
where nunSbers are in question, in order that those who examine a case" 
might find at once, in consulting the book, whether the number they have 
found is below or abova the avera^. As, for instance, the average of the 
weight and size of the liver, the spleen, the kidneys, the heart; the average 
quantity of urine, <ko.' &c. It is true that most of these aifrerage numbers 
are yet to be found, end it is to be hoped tha* the work befcflpc us will 
lead soon to ^his result, by giving an impujse to such investigations. But 
for the present, also, an only preliminary communication of such numbers 
would have l^een verj valuable, and would, no doubt, have led to m,ore 
frequent examinations, as many practitioners are more inclined for l>hSlh, 
if they at once find, hf doing so, whether their case, in the one or the 
other way, deviates^ from the standard. The reviewer has, for many 
years, been accustonaed to perform such explorations, in order to" pro¬ 
mote individual medical statistics, and begs to subjoin some of the 
numbers ho has found.*' Ilqwill give “only the averagp numbers, such as 
may serve in some way as the standard tor the practice,, adding the out¬ 
lines of t*he method by which they are found. Though he has extended 
his inquiries over the whole ot the body, yet will mention^bero only 
those points on which he has the mbst -mimerous (in general, sever^ 
bundre^l) observations.* He begs also to remark, that h©«gives here only 
the numbers ho chas found himselt^ withcftit comparing them wit^ those of 
other observers (Reid, Sibson, <kc.), as this would lead too far for the 
present purpose. The weight is^expressed in yrmnmea, the measure in 
ceaiimetPfS and cubic centimeters (ccm). 

Limr,—Awmge wdglvt (tlte gaU-hladdfir being empti<>d\ ivith tJhe exception 
of cases of corisiderable mlwrgemmt or sJmtdeing: 


Adult men (average of 100 eases) . 1590 grms. -=56 ozs. av, 

„ women (average of 40 cases) , 1360 „ 48 

Size of the liver, as found by percussion in the living body. The 
numbers are the average ^f several hundred observations of adult male 
individuals. For women they are not quite so high. They express the 
whole diameters, from sui»orior border, where ia is covered by the lung, 
downwards to the extreme end of the thin margin (superficial and 
deepseated dulness together.) 

• ^ 

VerticcU hiameters ? 


1. In the Unea axillaris (from the middle of the 

axilla to the anterior exti'emityof the 11th rib) ^ 13 c«. (4| im) 
3. In the Uma mainmaUs (vertio^ line below the 

nipple) ..12 » „ 

p. Iji the Uma meeHana (the eaperior margin meets • 

.6 „ (% p ) 


^ith the heart) 





Whai to Obsmxt ip Oojm. 


im] 




Horizontal ZHomeier a 

4. The liver extends to the left beyond the linea 

medisyia . . . |.• 6 cm. (2^ in.) 

. (Though £hese numbers may not be |)erfectly accurate, yet they aro 
sufficiently correct for the practical purpose, and are easily boAie m mind.) 

• • 

SjZeen.—Average weight inmcPUlte: 

’ Male (fS cases) ...... 232 grms. — 8][ oza av. 

I^male (25 case») . I8l ,f 6| „ 

Average diameter of maify*hundred ob't'rvations in male living indi¬ 
viduals (in the female slightly smaller), and with an empty stomach, as 
the spleen becomes considerably lai'ger during the afct of digestion, some 
hours after dinner. * . • 


Vertical diameter in the lima axillarh (superfi- . 

cial and deep seated dulness together) . . . 6-8 cm. (2 ^-3 in ) 

Horizontal diameter (the spleen extends beyond 

the linea axillaris to the right) . . .». .* 3-4 „ (1^'1|„) 


Heart.-^Average size emi 'position in advlt men, as found hy percussion: 

•• • 

Deep-seated fulness (Her&daempfumj). —In woman, a 

on accofllat of the mammse, the exploi’ation is often 
impossible. The following numbers are the average of / \ 

several hundred cases. The sliape represents a triangle \ 

with three sides and three corners. 

Superior corner («) at the 3rd costal cartilsge, or .3rd intercostal 
space to the left of the sternum. Right corner (i)* in the height of 
the 5th, more rarely of the 6th costal cartiloge, slightly to tlje right of 
the right sternal margin, about 3-5 cm. (1^-1/ inches) from the linea 
modiana.* Left comer (c), 5th intercostal space or djfeh rib, 10 to 13 cm. 
(4-41 inches) to the left of the linea mediana .—Length of the sides. Left 
side (cw = length of the heart) 12*14 cm (4§-5^ inches ) Inferior side 
breadth of the heart) 13-16 cm. (5j^-6^in*h©s.) The exploration of 
the rigJU side (oti) has seldom a practical interest. 


SuperjifMd dvlness {jArdeerheit), i.e., that part of the heart which is 
not covered by the lungs (smaller and disappearing in cases of ompliyseina 
pulmouum, larger in cases of hypertrophy of the hearty and of considerable 
exudation into the pericardium), jwfctents likewise a tri- 
angular form. Superior comer {a), 4-5 left costal cartilage. 

Jiight comer (ft), ba^ of the processus niphoideus. L^ \ 

corner (c), 5th jnteroostal 8];^e or 6th rib, 6-8 cm. \ 

(2^3 inches) from the median line .—Position and length of V -— 

mdes. llighi side (o6), in general corresponding with the right margin 
of fche sternum. L^ft side (oc) 6*8 cm. (2^*3 inches). Inferior side (5c), 
7-2 CM, (2|-8| inch^). 
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, QuaniUadfivi oJoirf ^ tTiiiSfii,--J» aduU mm: 

Average qmntittf of 24 honrs ^ 1000 to 1600 coic. =s ^2f to 0C oza 
' » w *1 hour. , 60 „ 70 „ 2^ „ 2| 

1000 gms. of a' man excrete in 1 hour 1 » 

100 ceutim- of height of body are pro- 
portion\ite in 1 hour to about . . 40 „ 

Average specific gravity 1 1020. 

Urea, by the method of Li^yig (nitrate of mercury): 

Average of 24 htfurs.36 grms. = 656 grains. 

„ 1 how ..... 1‘5 „ = 23‘166 

Qdorme, either by the method of (nitrate of mercury), or by a 

test solution of nitrate of silver (as described above): 

Average of 24 hours.10 gnus, = 154’440 grains. 

„ 1 hour,.0-4 „ = 6-077 „ 

Free acid (reduced to oxalic acid = 0 + 3 aq.) by a test solution of am- 
Tnmia or potass,.ctPast.: 

Average of 24 hours.2-2 grms. == 33-970 grains. 

„ 1 how .^ . . . '^0-1 „ -,1-5444 „ 


Fho^hor}c cbcid, by Liebig's and BrmVs method, with ferr. chlorid: and 
soda acet. (test solution): 

Average of 24 hours.4*3 grms. = G6-7 grains. 

1 hour . . . . .* C-18 „ =■ 2*779 „ 


r,' 


Svdplmric acid, by teat solution of cldor. (f barium; 

Average of z4 hours.2 0 gi-ms. = 30-888 grains. 

„ I hour.,0-09 „ = 1 389 „ 


In taking leave of the volume before xis, we must once more express a 
most sincere wish that the short communications we have ventured to add 
may lead to further inquiries in this important and interesting field. 

# J. Vogel 


Eeview IV. 

Nov/o^e Fomthn de Fcm, considSr^ comm organe prodmteur de Matters 
Sucres chea Vl[(mfm & Us Ardmmx. Par M. CnaUDE Bbrjtard.—- 
jPonS, 1853. pp. 92. ^ * 

New FmiefMnxf the Li/ser, considered as tlw fnrr^ativeorgan of Saodyo/rme 
Matter m MoAi, and Anmuds. By Claude Beiwabd. 

Auoko those tfho Jiave more recently aspired to advance the Jwienoe of 
physiology by ©xpwimental inquiry, the name of Claude Bernard is 
houourablydistinguished. He has investigated with patienoe and ingenuity 
vwious problems in the phenomena of life at once diffioidt and important; 



qf Magendie, frafioe has produced no tdiysiologist who has more 
laboiiired to elucidate some of the most abstruse fbnetious of the 
economy, or who hue accomplished more brilikat diaoovmites by his 
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- restjarcties. To give a suc<!iaot acopaut of disco vejjtea is our object in!' 

ibe present review. We have abstained, except occasionallj, frona criticism, 
nor have we thought it necessary to test the validity of eveiything 
M. Bernard has advanced. Our chief endeavour has been to place befoit 
the reader a clear statement of his labours, and we n^illllt leave others to 
decide on the value oC ius experiments, and to confirm or refute his indttc- 
tloua The title of his latest work is placed at the head of the^view, but 
we propose to deal in succession with all his nunierous papers, and trust to 
have omitted from our list none that contain either new or interesting in¬ 
formation. Long an assistant of Magendie’s in his exporimental inquiries, 
Bernard has derived froii^ that able professor the re^dy tact by which alone 
experiments on living animals can he successfully conducted, and the pene¬ 
tration without which it is iftifMJssible to interpret aright th8 results that 
su^h iiK^uiriea afford. Like most French physiiolpgists, however, he per¬ 
forms, vivisections with unscrupulous freedom; and if this method of 
inquiry has led him to some *of his most sj)lendid triumphs, it must be 
confessed that in many instances he has resorted to it "without sufScient 
nece^ity, and has thereby exposed a noble science to reproach. 

1. Inquiiries ^/^^o ^/^e Nervmis System .—An inquiry into the function 
of the spinal accessory,* which ftbi#ined for its author the prize of experi¬ 
mental physiology Tfroin the Academy, is amSng tSe earliest of B<’rnar<rs 
productions. A detailed account of the experiments which ho perfonned, 
and the (fmclnsiuns to which he was led, while investigating the subject, 
appeared first in the fourth %ijd fifth volumes of the ‘ Archives 06u. do 
Mid and has jiince been separately published in the form of a thesis.t 
It is, hoerever, unnecessary to enter at length into his views respecting 
the function of this nerve, because they have been elabor^ely criticized by 
able men, and are embodied in.all recent text-books on idiysiology. 

Not long after the publication of these researches, Bernard wrote a very 
interesting paper on the impairment of taste wliich sometimes accompanies 
paralysis of the portiodura4 He relates four cases in‘illustration of this 
singular defection, in each of which the individual affected was unable to 
distinguish with natural facility the contact of sapid matters, such as 
qiiina, or of acids, as the citric. These substances were perceivetl readily 
and naturally enough on the sound htdf of the tongue, but on the affected 
side th^y seemed to be tasted with slowness and difficulty, and did not pro- 
■<iuce the vigorous sapid improssiCn which they^mpart under healthy con¬ 
ditions to the nerves of taste. The appearance of the tongue was unaltered, 
its mucous moirfbrano bring moist, and as sensitive as ever to the influence 
of common irritation. The loss of function was always limited to the two 
anterior thirds of the affected half, and was more or less marked in propor¬ 
tion as the other symptoms of facial palsy attained a ^eater or loss seve¬ 
rity. The chorda tympani being tin only medium of communication 
between the facial and gustatory nerves, this impairment of taste was 
attributed to a cessation of its iuff nence; and Bernard found, while endea¬ 
vouring to elucidate the sul^eot by experiment, that division of the chorda 
tympani in the internal ear of animals was followed by a partial 1(«3S of 

^ * Al«h. O^n. de Mdd, vote fv. & v, pp, 8»7 et nq. 

f' E^herehes Exp^rimeotoltM nar i«s loocUous du da msceexiiire do WUUo, 

Cl. Ikiiatrd. isftl. 

t Arob. Gda. de U6d , vCl. vi. 1844. 
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taste, sitailar to tlbiit wiuch. !^e, bad obsenred 33^ the human subje^ as a 
consequence of disease. If,’therefore, there is impairment of taste, con¬ 
jointly with paralysis of on© side ofNthefece, it may be reasonably inferred, 
either that the facial and chorda i^ym{)ani are both implicated in a oomtnon 
afiection, or that the fe-oial is paralyzed abov^' tho origin of the chorda 
tynip<tni Bernard relates two cases in which Ci^averic examination 
proved thd'justice of this conclusion. In both there had been facial 
paralysis, with partial lof? of taste in the same side of the tongue, and 
in both the chorda tyi&pdni was involved in the affection. In one of 
these examples, inde^, the internal ear .was tho centre of a scrofulous 
suppuration, which hoj^ fairly destroyed the chorda tympaui and a consi¬ 
derable portion of the facial. 

Bernard accounts for this tnirious phendmonon by supposing that the 
papillie are ,mobile structures, which elongate and contract under the 
influence of the chorda tympaui, and are thus enabled to absorb sapid 
matters with great rapidity, so that when this nerve is paralyzed, they are 
no longer capable«of adequately discharging their functions. 

Against this hypothesis it may be urged, that the distribution of the 
chorda tymparii to the mucous membrane of the tongue, is without ana¬ 
tomical foundation; that the existence of musculai flbi'cs in the papillae, 
capable of rapid contraction', and therefore organic, has never been demon¬ 
strated,* lastly, that it is difiicult to understand how the papillary move¬ 
ments, credited by Bernard, can m any way facilitate the per6©ption of 
impressions by the nerves of taste. t ^ „ 

The existence of sensibility in the anterior roots of the^splnal nerves, to 
which Magendie first directed attention, has been smee observed by 
Bernard.'* If the spinal cord of a vigorous, well-nourished dog is ex[)osed, 
it will be found that pain is given when fhe anterior roots are pinched; 
and if one of these roots be divided, pain invariably follows irritation of 
the peripheral extremity, while no effect is produced when it is applied 
to tho central. This sensibility can be no longer excited upon division of 
the coiTCsponding posterior root. In orte remarkable instance, however, 
Bernard found that it was not completely destroyed, till lie had divided 
the posterior root of the spinal-nerve above. It appears essential to the 
manifestation of this peculiar sensibility, that the animal should be 
vigorous and healthy, and that the experiment should be conducted with¬ 
out loss of blood or seriops injury. Abstinence from food diminishes itj 
and long abstinence makes it disapiiear entirely. Magendie. noticed that 
its existence could not be demonstrated if the^ animale had lost much 
blood, or were previously in an ansemte state. It does not, moreover, 
appear directly after the exposure of the spinal cord, but the animal 
must be left quiet i^r a little time, till tbe imuiudiate effects of the opera¬ 
tion have subsided, and the expoiui structures have partially regained 
their natural warmth. These precautions are important; for from inat¬ 
tention thereto, the existence of the recurrent sensibility has been denied 
by physiologistis of high reputation and among others by Longeti Under 
the (idminijstmtion of ether, the reoarrent sensibility departs before that 
to the posterior roots; and it returns later than the eenaibiUty in 
tb|| jpKniteribr mots, and simultaneously with the peripheral nr cutsneous 

• Qfoms^ Beodiai, isli, nA.^. ik.iQ4i. 
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the posterior root of a spinal nerve be divmecb pain is incited by iyritii* 
tion the central extremity; and if tW anterior root bo divided) sensi¬ 
bility is manifested when its distal eattremity is irritated, provided mf 
injury has b^n inflicted on the posterior root, wbjSih sensibility is 
destroyed- by division, of the posterior root, and disappears whe# the 
animm becomes exhausted. ^ 

During the course of last year, Bernard laid befcre the French Academy* , 
some remai’kable observations, resulting from ea^fiments made by him 
on the sympathetic system. Having divided the syntpathetic in the neck 
of a rabbits he noticed anjelevation of temperature jn the tissues on that 
side of the head, ranging between 5® and 7° Fahrenheit. When contrasted 
with the uninjured side, this ifKJbease^ of heaff was plainly perceptible by 
theJiand, and admitted of accurate measurement by the introduction of the 
bulb of a thennometer within the nares, or into thte external auditory 
mcatua While, however, this *developmeut of heat was most evident on 
the side of the neck where the sympathetic had been divided, and least so 
in the^opposite corresponding region, where it had been left uninjured, the 
whole bo<ly shared, to a certain extent, in its production, and exhibited 
evidences of a temperature excc^dinj^ the natural standard. Indeed, not 
much diiferenoe ^yas apparent between the wal-mth of the abdomen and 
rectum, and that of the side of the head which had undergone mulrilation; 
while, ho''^ever, the mercmy rose to 72°Fah. on the affected side, it was 
raised only to 68° or 70° by tli| uainjured one. Nor was this elevation 
a transitory pheapmenon; it persisted with remarkable steadiness till the 
animals wore killed; and even after death, Bernard found the side of the 
neck on which the experiment had been practised, the last part of the 
body to lose its vital heat,—the.last, in fact, to die. No signs of inflam¬ 
mation or of any other disorder exhibited themselves, to which this 
augmentation of temperature might he reasonably referred; for although, 
in the first instance, it was accompanied by increased vigour of the 
circulation and vascular turgeseence, yet these conditions subsided in 
a few days, while the temperature itself showed no symptoms of diminu¬ 
tion. 

Some singular results were obtained by exposing rabbits thus mutilated 
to extremes of heat and cold, the details of which are given in the ‘Comptes 
Bendus,’ • 

3. /n^tdriet into the Digestim System. —^We pass from this abstract of 
the views and exfierimenfis of Bernard on the nervous system, to consider 
his researches respecting the digestion and assimilation of food, the func¬ 
tion of the liver, and the organs which participate in sanguification. 

One of the most important consequences of these dipcoveries has been 
the establishment of the doctrine that laSHmals, like vegetables, are endowed 
with the power of transforming one ternary principle into mother, and 
also of changing quaternary principles into ternmy, by eliminatihg nitrogen 
fcbm the formfflp, and converting them into sugar and flit; in Short, that 
the power cf chemical combination, as well as of chemical destrimtion, has 
bben conferred alike on animals and vegetables. Other observers 
contributed m no sm^ti degree to the recognition of thk 
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of eugar in. the liver, haVe resulted in beyond n doubt 

tranaformatioB is a constant and process of the aniBi$l e<^ciiny, 

end that evkienoes of its operat&nt.tnay he detected in ahn<Ktt aU vnrt^ 
brat^ and in a llu^ number of inv^ebrate animala^ *. . ' 

Ar Bernard ha^ niade out some interesting panticulara respecting thd 
secretions of the different salivary glands, a cursory review of this subject 
wilb perhaps, form an jttpyropriate prelude to his experiments on digestion 
and the formation of blodd« 

The salivary glands,* though analogous in structure, seerete fluids which 
present dissimilar quajities, and seem destined for dissimilar purposea The 
saliva formed by the sublingual gland is tenacious and viscid, and, is dis¬ 
charged most freely when rnhsticatioU is oohipleted, and when the first act 
of deglutition is on the point of accomplishment, the performance of w^ioh 
it facilitates by covering the arches of the^ palate and the alimentary mass 
with a, slippery fluid, which enables the food to slide on more easily to 
the oesophagus. The parotid secretion is limpid, and without viscidity. It 
flows freely during mastication, and apparently serves the purpose df dis¬ 
solving some of the more simple constituents of food, and also of softening 
the whole mass, for tfip quantity disclftirgld is proportionate to the dryness 
or humidity of the provisioii. The fluid formed by the* syhmaxillary gland 
holds a middle place between the parotid and sublingual secretions, being 
neither so limpid as the former, nor so tenacioqs as the latter.* Bernard 
assigns to it the property of commxniqating sapid impi’essions to the 
nervtffl of taste, on the following grounds. If vinegar is 4 )oured down the 
throat of a mammalian animal in whom the salivary glands have fweviously 
been exposed, the submaxillary secretion alone is discharged freely; and if 
the horizontal portion of the lingual nerve is divided, and the central ex¬ 
tremity irritated, a reflex stimulus is the result, which produces a flee 
flow of submaxillaiy saliva. But the more piufuse flow of saliva from 
the submaxiliary’than from other glands, when a pungent fluid is placed 
on the tongue, or irritation applied to the divided gustatory nUrve, proves 
only that the submaxillary is more under the control of reflected or direct 
nervous influence than the other salivary glands—a circumstance evmy 
way compatible with the revelations of anatomy. It proves nothing at 
all respecting the peculiar* power assigned to this secretion of being the 
exclusive minister to th«r possession of taste—a property whidi it is imt 
likely to possess exclusively, and which, at all events, mUlrt; vomflted 
for by Other and better experiments before its .truth din he Accepted.in’ 
phyaiolc^i Bernard found that by boiling a |)ortion of either of the; 
sidivaty glands, the peculiar qualities of the secretion which, it famished 
were iinpflflrted to irafcer. Bmliiig a portion of the parotid .gal^re’a limpid 
fluids endowed wi|h Oil the proPISties of saliva | and the siiue pim^aw 
applied fo the ihbUngual gW<h produced the visdd seotetfoh whidh 

In tliila wey he was miabled fo demonstrate: ihiddiier 
' buodal gl«mds furnished a tenacious'secraihm yesehiblfog that' 

and reptiles,'who pi^usiess'neitherAi^ 

have their inm flilrhishiad within 
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!)«k^ ifc oommttfiicates a viiieid'ippoiierl^ like the * 

j^lan<la of a mammalian Auiiual ^ , 

^yle, haw^vet, these secretions wMbitf^ififerent physiodl <J«alitaiM^, they 
.,j^ljHptilar in ehemical composition^ aiul^&w substaneea thrown intb the* 
frtfm that fluid by their interventJon, ^^^ther sngar nor 
of iron, north© ferrocyanide of potassium, could be detectesd bji'Bernard 
in the saliva, after they had been inj ected into the blood. The sugar which 
hAs been found in diabetic sputa is not present in the saliva, but in the 
bronchial mucus expectorated with it. On the* ouier hand, some salts, 
such as bromides and iodurets, passed so rapidly intcf the saliva, as to be 
able to draw with them salts which, under other cir(jfimstance8, were not 
eliminated by this secretion. • In this exercise of elective elimination the 
saliva resembles the gastric jifice, ufine, &xiS. other secretions,- each of 
whi(jh fluids is invariably found to contain certain mineral salts, to the 
exclusion of others. Some lafce^ experiments of Berflard seem to show ^ 
that iodine and its compounds appear in the sali^ almost imjnediately 
after their entrance into the blood. The same substances show them¬ 
selves Jh the bile and urine, after a longer interval j but when all evidence 
of their presence in these secretions have passed away, they are yet elimi¬ 
nate^ for some time by the tears,^he^saliva, and the ^iancreatic juice. On ■ 
the other hand, sugar, the ferrocyanides of potassium, and the salts of 
iron, are excreted by the bile and urine with great rapidity, but never 
appear in tfie saliva or panf!re<»||ic juice. 

The office of the saliva is regarded by Bernard as merely mechanical.* 

It acts, according»to him, like so much water moistening the food, and 
thus ffioili«ating mastication and. deglutition. He performed some experi¬ 
ments on horses—^which were barbarous, because quite unnecessary—^to 
prove that deglutition is accomplished with far less facility when the supply 
of saliva is diminished or cut off. It is, however, unnecessary to enter 
at length into the influence of the saliva on foo^ because Mialhe and 
Bouchardat and Sandras have clearly shown that it possesses the jwwer 
(ff transforming boiled starch into dextrine, and to a flight extent ex-, 
erciaes that power; and Bernard admits that the ‘ saliva can eflect this 
ishange, in common with many other fluids, but says that the food passes 
ihto the stomach too rapidly for it to take place under natural circumr- 
stancas^ • • 

''i^roceedingwith the physiology of digestion, and with the investigation 
df* the secretions by which it is accomplished, we are brought to the review 
of a V€^ able serl^ of papers communicated to the Academy of Sciences 
by Bsmujd and Batreswil, in the years 1844 and 45.t As, however, most 
ti6x.t**boibka of physiology have embodied the substance of these obaerva- 
tlcais in their qiages, it will be unnecessa^ to repeat information already 
sufficientiiy known, and w© shall thero^sJre confine ourselves to particuliffle 
#hioh'have tern hitherto unnoticed, or not noticed sufficiently, in syston 
wnripa The experiment© of Bernard and Barreswil, with rdtoence 
to ^he quality of food, and the facility which it presents for assimilaiidn, 
hath^lhrniahed results aHke interesting and instructive. They wera pur* 
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* sued as foUo-vrs: The nubatwace to h«i tested "Nw fiaret dissolved gasti^o 
jtiioe collected through a fistula in the stomachiond then iiyeoted dotvly into 
the blood of the jugular vein. The urine was subsequently eacamine^ 
the injected material was found therein, it|Was considet*^ unaasimilable; 
but if. the urinb roauifested no traces of its presence, it was inferred that 
the injec^d solution had been appropriated by the blood for the purposes 
of nutrition. Aqueous solutions of grape-sugar and albumen appeared 
unchanged in the urine^but when the same substances were dissolved in 
gastric juice, and then injected, they were assimilated, no traces of their 
presence in the urine being discovered. Some carefully conducted ex- * 
perimeuts on dogs seamed to show that sugar an^ albumen were«ssimilable, 
but that gelatine was not. o 

Bei‘nard*and Barreswil #peatod 'tbes6 teperimonts on themselves, and 
with the i^ume result ^ Each of them took, when fasting, a quantity of 
sugar, albumen, and of gelatine, on separate occasions, and neither could 
detect,sugar or albumen in the urine, but never failed to detect gelatine. 
As it ap))oared evident from these results that the gastric juice not only 
dissolved the constituents of food, but at the same time adapted them for 
assimilation by the blood; the next object of inquiry was the manner in 
which this adaptation was accomplished.’ They were led to believe, from 
a series of ingenious experiments, that the acidity of the gastric juice was 
due to* the presence of lactic and phosphoric acids: but as subs^iuent 
aualystis have thrown considerable doublj^on the accuracy of this view, 
it is unnecessary to dettul the researches jCip winch it was based. After¬ 
wards they satisfied themselves that there is an orgsfiic principle pos¬ 
sessing great digestive powers, common to the saliva, gastric, ovd pancre¬ 
atic juices, whose mode of action ou the constituents of food is determined 
by the reaction of the medium in which,it is placed. If the gastric juice 
is roiujered alkaline, it loses the power of digesting albumen, and acquires 
that of tramforming starch into dextrine and sugar; while the saliva and 
pancreatic juice, wlxen rendered acid, cease to exert any infiuence on boiled 
atai'ch, but act wi|;h energy on albumen. 

Todd and Bowman, liowever, assert that they have been unable to find 
that gastric juice made alkalescent by the addition of an alkaline salt, 
aoquiies the faculty of effecting chemical transformations in starch; and 
pi'obably the whole hypotbesis rests on iubuffioient data. The following 
experiment of Bernarde seems to show that the proper secretion of tb® 
stomach takes place only in the pyloric third of that organ. A solution 
of cyanide of potasaium was injected into one of the extemal jugular veins 
of a dog, and into the other was thrown a solution of the proto-sulphate 
of iron. The salts passed out from the blood into the gastric juice, and 
gave clear eviden^ of their presence in that secretion by the formatiou of 
Prussian blue. The tsolouring df“the mucous membrane wa^ however, 
oonfiae«l to the pyloric portion of the stomach, in which spot it made its 
appearance twenty or thirty minutes before it was observe in any other • 
s^biwtion.* , 

^ lil^dlot disooverad that the albuminous pritamples of food, if left stifil- 
ojWiify long iti contact with the gastric juice, wejpo by ths* fiwid perfeotiy 
oigcitedj; mad if iidected into the hlwd, were assimilated. JBeimard 
•* AttKcksa Jmmui of ediosl SaoDOM. OttMior. ISSI. 
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rdpdoted the experiments, Imd confirmed ttieir results.* Both of these 
physiolo^sts, however, perceived clearljr that observations on the changes 
effected in the food by the gastric juice ottt of the body, afforded no exact 
capiterkm of the ofiice it discharged under natural conditions within the 
body. It was‘at once eviuent that the length of time required for the 
completion of artificial digestion by the gastric juice alone, offorej^ a strong 
argument against the belief that any part of the digestive act was com¬ 
pleted in the stomach. By subsequent experinMuits, Bernard convinced 
himself that the albuminous principles leli tho sromach changed, but im¬ 
perfectly digested* The whole alimentary mass paasel into the duodenum 
subdivided •and broken up, the soluble and waterg parts having been 
absorbed by the capillaries of'the stomach, and the-albumiuous principles 
being modified, though as yeiTifnfii for assinfllation. In the'diiodonum 
and Jejunum, the final processes of digestion are accomplished.* Tlie bile, 
pancreatic juice, and the secretions of Brunner’s glandiij form an ii^^ostinal 
fluid, which acts with energy on all the articles of food, completing the 
digestion of albuminous materials, transforming starch into glucose and 
emulsifying fat. ’ . 

The experiments of Bernard which relate to the influence exercised on 
the functions of the stomach by*thefpneumogastric, nerves, are certainly 
open to objections^ and perhaps many of the pfienomeua observed as con¬ 
sequences of their division might, as Dr. Beid believed, be produced by 
any severe *shock, and wo^d therefore disappear as soon as tho eflects of 
that shock had subsided. Borti^rd,•without doubt, killed his animals too 
quickly after haviag divided the vagi, for the immediate consequences of so 
severe an<8peration to have i)assed«,way. Still, making allowance for this, 
and acknowledging that in some instances the gastric secretion has been 
restored, that the formation of cjiyme has recommenced, an<l nutrition 
been carried on to all appearance as perfectly as before, yet it seems im¬ 
possible to deny that an operation, which was followed almost at oucet by 
complete paralysis of tho powers of the stomach, which* arrested in an 
instant its peculiar secretion, and converted it, as far as regards the 
digestion of food, into a lifeless jiouch, must have deprived that organ of an 
influence closely connecticd with the proper performance of its functions. 

The discovery of the changes which oleaginous matters undergo when 
mingled with the secretion of the pancreas, forms one of the most interest- 
hug and important results of Benaord’s physiological researches. In an 
artioldt the dimensions of which are necessarily limited, it is neither pos¬ 
sible nor desirably to* detail the experiments and investigations by which 
the power of emulsifying fat wa.s found to belong especially to tho pan¬ 
creatic juice. Nor, indeed, is such an account needed; for the works of 
phyaiologf in gene^ use have made the more importa^it of these inves¬ 
tigations accessible to every inquirer."•But inasmuch as experiments 
conducted by able hands throw doubts on the entire accuracy of Bernard’s 
conclusions, and unequivocally demonstrate that the inferences he deduced 
are more sweeping^than the results of further inquiry will support^ it 
becoUiea necessary to glance briefly at the salient features of the question, 
in order to form a ju^ decision respecting them. 


« Arch. d'AnatomlA op. eit. Americaa Jbomal of Kedioal Sdetc**, op, dt. 
t Comptea Rendoa, lSi4, voi. xviU. p. tSfi. AMeUoaa JsamiO. Op. dt .aroh. <^.de iNtM.. 
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' The pancreas, according tp Bernard,* seorekesa viscid^ tWknsparent, and 
colourless fluid, which exudes during digestion, in large pearly drops, and 
bocomea frothy by agitation. It is formed only during digestion, both 
‘ Bernard and Frerichs having found the pimcrcatic duct dry when flhere 
was no food in t^e stomach. Its reaction, according to. Magendie and 
Bernard^ is constently alkaline. On the applicatiorx of heat it coagulates 
almost ciitirely, and is transformed into a white concrete substance. A 
similar change is eflToct^d by-the admixture of small quantities of the 
strong acids, of alcohol^ turjientine, and a solution of the metallic salts. 
Weak acids, such aa lactic and acetic, do not coagulate tfee pancreatic juice. 
The coagulum thu| produced preserves its properties when dried, and 
communicates thern by solution to water. At a temi)erature of about 
100" Fah.* oil, butter, or flit, are instantly emulsified, and converted into 
a white, cjnamy liquid, resembling chyle, on the addition of a sufficient 
quantity of pancikjatic juice. When placed in a medium, where the 
thermometer ranges between 40" and Fah., healthy jjancreatic juice 
may be preserved for some days, without manifesting any alteration beyond 
an inci'eased viscidity; when, however, the temperature of the sim-ounding- 
medium is raised to lOO® or 110°, the secretion in a few hours becomes 
decomposed, evolvinjj an unpleasaut odour, exhibiting a cloudy deposit, 
and losing the power of Coagulating on the application of heat. In the 
midst, of summer this change takes place in a few minutes, so that it is 
necessary to keej) the animal, from which the jiancreatic juicC’is collected, 
cool, as well as the caoutchouc bladilpr in^which it is received. Division 
into molecules is not the only modification effected i^j^fat by the instru¬ 
mentality of the jiaiicreatic juice; foy after some hours, th'', emulsion 
formed by thif mixture of an alkaline secretion with neutral fatty matters, 
and which is therefore itself alkaline, becomes acid, in consequence of 
chemical changes, by which the emulsion is converted into glycerine and 
a fatty acid. This conversion, however, is the result of decomposition, 
and never takes place, as Frerichs remarks, in the digestive canal, becatise 
the other components of the intestinal fluid—such as the bile and gastric 
juice—interfere to prevent it. It is urged by Dr. Donaldson, that Bernard 
never maintained that the emulsified fatty matters of food underwent any 
chemical transformation within the digestive canal, but that he was 
always disposed to regardothis process as the result of decomposition. But 
whatever may have bee|Lthe impression on Dr. Donaldson’s mind, Bernard 
clearly seems to believe that the chemical changes which sjowly follow the 
admixture of fatty matters with the pancreatic deletion, are as much 
dependent on the peculiar influence of that fluid as the emulsification that 
precedes them. His language is explicit on the point. He states 
rqieatedly that the pancreatic juice first emulsifies the fat, and then con¬ 
verts it into glycerine and a fatt^ji^acid; and he nowhere mentions that the 
latter stages ^ transformation occur only when the emulsion has been 
exposed to air, and are the results of a decomposition to which natural 
diction offers no similarity. He evidently regards tj^iem as changes which 
the emulsified fat undergoes, as well in natur^ digestion as in that pro* 

This, however, is an undoubted error. The expenments 

* 
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of LeaZf Bidder and Schiaidt* have placi^ it beyond question, that the* 
chemical transformation described by Bernard does not naturally occur 
teithin the body. 

After having fed cats \won butter, they found neither in the smalP 
intestines, nor.dn the chyle, nor yet in the blood, the,tallest t^aco of 
butyric acid. They next tied the duodenum half-way between tjie pylorus 
and the dfiftce of the bile duct, and immediately afterwards injected into 
the portion below the ligature some melted butter, which they took care 
bo throw in above the orifice of the biliary and jlinfroatic duct. After six 
hours the small intestines contained certainly some butyric acid; and on 
performing the experiment afresh, having in additipu tied the bile duct, 
the same formation of butyric acid took place. It is therefore evident that 
decomposition and formation afVattjfcacids ai% hindered undei^ the natural 
conditions of digestion by the gastric juice whi^h is minglqd with the 
chyme. • 

Bernard recognises two de^riptions of pancreatic juice—a normal 
secretion and a morbid one—the former exhibits the properties and cha¬ 
racters previously mentioned; the morbid variety is«di^hargo<l from the 
pancreas when that organ has undergone inflammation, however slight, 
and if the opesation for procurfng^he juice is improperly performed, or 
prolonged from accfdental circumstances, the healthy pancreatic secretion 
is never obtaineef Tbe altered fluid differs considerably from the healthy. 
It is muclf loss viscid, has a saline and slightly nauseous taste, appears thin 
and watery, and coagul^es jFeebly and iini>erfeetly on the application of 
heat or strong ajjjds; it is without action on fat, and rapidly decomposes. 
The alfaration in quality to wj^ich the jmncreatic secretion is liable, is 
especially insisted on by Bernard, and should nevur be oi^eriooked, as it 
might otherwise become a source of discrepancy and confusion in the sub¬ 
sequent experiments of physiologists. The characters ascribed to the 
pancreatic juice by Lehmann are certainly those of the morbid secretion, 
as he himself acknowledges; consequently the assertion of Frorichs that 
pancreatic juice docs not form an emulsion when shaken in a tube with 
oil, melted butter, or fat, but sinks separately to the bottom, like other 
fluids, is valueless, because his experiments were performed with the morbid 
secretion, which Bernard himself states has no action on frit. The manner 
in whioji Bernard obtains the pancreatic juicf is as follows. An incision 
jg made in the right hypochondrium of a dog, bqjow the free margin of the 
costal eairtilages, so that the operator is enabled to draw out the duodenum, 
and part of the pancreas. The pancreatic duct is then isolated as quickly 
as possible, and opened by a fine pair of scissors. A small silver tube is 
placed in the aperture thus made, and secured in its position by a thread. 
The diiodenum and p&ncreas are then returned into t^e abdomen, and the 
exterxud wound is closed by sutures,^are being taken to leave the rim 
of the silver tube slightly projecting, so that the pancreatic secretion may 
be discharged externally. After the alkalescence of the first drops of the 
exuding fluid ha'^ been ascertained, a small bladder of caoutohqne is 
attached to the end of the tube in which the secretion is collected. Ber- 
mxd consequently obtains the pancreatic juice before it has reached the 

« L^awaa: Fbys* Ch«aii«, Zwelter Boiul, p. no. Lenz: De adipis ctoeoct^^ et atsorp- 
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' ijvteRtine. and wa think hia oj^ration |anfar«d})n to that of Francis, being, 
less likely to excite infiamm^ion of the pancreas, and alteration of its 
secretion. 

' The proceeding adopted by Fre^dchs, and lycommended by liohmannj’is 
conducted as fottowa An incision 6oTn two^to tliree inches long is marie 
in the linoa alba, and the descending portion of the duodenum is then laid 
open j a ligature must be placed round the bile duct, before it 'j^ierces the 
intestinal wall, and a small silver cannla is then passed into the pancreatic 
duct from the intestinal Cube, through which the secretion of the paucreas 
may be obtained. JJow this operation is open to soiio^ objectioiia Jt 
inflicts more injury than that practised by Bernard; and is therofoio more 
likely to oi-eate disturbance. The mucous membrane of the duodenum, no 
longer lubricated by the bfle or pancroUtlc juice, and irritated by the 
presence of^a foreign bpdy, sullers inflammation, and the pancreas itself 
falls into a similar atate, cither from sympathy, or by direct propagaliion 
along the duct It is by no means unlikely that gastric juice, or intestinal 
mucus may find its way down the tube, and disorder both the panoresis 
and its secretion. Moreover, the fluid obtained by this method must be 
collected with difficulty, and is likely to be impure. For these reasons the 
characters assigned by Lehmann to the pancreatic juice must be received 
with doubt; nor can any itoiiortauce be attached to tho experiments per¬ 
formed by Frciiohs with the secretion obtainetl by his own method, because 
that secretion w.as almost certainly either morbid or impure." Frcrichs, 
Bidder, .and Scliuiidt have, however, .proved ftmt the pancreatic juice is 
not the only fluid by which fat is emulsitfed during digestion. They tied 
the pancreatic duct in cats, and then deprived the animals ofc food for 
twelve or tweiity-four hours, so that the intestines might bo free from 
j»auoreatic juice; they then fed these animals with milk, rich fatty food, 
or butter, and killed them after six or eight liours. After having rojieated 
buch experiments several times, they invariably found the lacteals injected 
with white chyle,-and the receptaculum chyli full of tho same fluid. Frerichs 
cut the intestinal tube of a cat iu half^ and having injected olive oil, he 
tied the open extremity of each portion; on killing tlie animal, the lacteals 
in the upper half were full of milky chyle, while those iu the lower half 
were much loss injected. Frerichs, therefore, concludes that the emulsifi¬ 
cation of ffitty food is mainly effected by tho joint action of the bile and 
pancreatic juice. The ex^rimeut with tho rabbit, so mticb relied on l^vu 
Bernard, and confirmed by Todd and Bowman, is delusive. -Bernard 
having observed that the pancreatic duct in rabbits opened twenty^five 
cenfeimoters below the orifice of the bile duct, gave to one of these 
animals a quantity of oleaginous food, and subsequently a meal of carrots, 
and killed it after six hours. When the intestines’were opene^ it was at 
once appoint that white chyle was not present above the orifice of t^ 
pancreatic duct) for tbe lacteals wm?e not at all perceptible abote this point, 
while below it they were distended with a milky injection. This experL. 
mmit was repeated teveml times by Bidd^^and Bohniidt, who found th^ 
the inclusions based upon it by Bernard were erroneous. For if the 
tuMp trim idlfod two hours after foedihg) the keteals between the pylorus 
andpriflee of the pancreatic duct were filled with chyle; but if four hours 
were sUfteded to elapse before death, the lacteals some distance below 
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•the pylorus were found uninjected; while s^ter six houra^ white chyle had* 
disappeared from all the la^teals between the pylonis and pancreatic duct; 
and after eight hours, liad receded twenty or thirty centimeters below t^at 
duct itself; clearly showing|tbat the absence of chyle from the lacteals 
above the orifi^eo of the pancreatic duct, was referable,to the time which 
had elapsed from the reception of food to the death of the a^mal, and 
not to the influence of the pancreatic juice. Further experiments are 
requisite to decide the amount of power possess^ by the secretion of the 
pancreas, and the other intestinal juices separately, 1;o modify ortransfom 
fdjj; at present, t^e only conclusion to be drawn from^the conflicting state¬ 
ments of distinguished pl^siologists is, that the par^^reatio juice takes an 
important share in emulsifying oleaginous food, but that the bile and 
intestinal juices are themselvftj^ndowed with & similar pow8r—power 
that is greatly enhanced by the mixtime of these \arious socreiions. But, 
considering that a large portion of the animal kingdom eat little or no 
fat, and that the herbivora havS, as Valeatin remarks, a pancreas larger 
than the carnivora, it can hardly be supposed that the influence exerted 
by the pancreatic secretion over fat, is by any means its most important 
function. . This fluid seems rather destined to act throughout the animal 
kingdom on the unajzotized con^ituenta of food, ti'ansforming starch into 
sugar, in the herbiiAird; assisting in the emul-flfication of fat in the carni¬ 
vora ; and discharging a combined function in man and other omaivorous 
animals. • 

The lacteals, says Bemaf-d, ^bsorh oijly the oleaginous principles of food 
which have been^previously enfulsifled. The other constituents of chyle 
are iudejiendent of the digested mg^fcters in the inf estinal tube, and resemble 
the components of the lymph in character and formation. \)hyle, in short, 
is looked upon by BernaiHi as lymph bolding in suspension emulsified fat.* 
The experiments of Brodie, Tiedeinann and Gmelin, Bouchardat and 
Sandras, point to the same conclusion, but is only necessary in this 
place to refer to those adduced by Bernard in support of his opinion. 
Sugar injected in large quantities into the stomachs of dogs, cats, and 
rabbits, was invariably detected with ease in the portal blood, but never in 
the chyle. The reason for this is as follows: It is essential for the assimi¬ 
lation of all saccharine priuc'ples that the sugar they contain should be 
transforjQcd into glucose, or diabetic sugar, pane sugar injected in soln- 
4j pn into the jugular vein of a rabbit is eliromat(|d by the kidneys; grape- 
sugar, on the, contrary, remains in the blood, is there assimilated, and 
transformed into*other compounds. Now, the couvemon of cane-sugar, 
into glucose and other compounds is, according to Bernard, effected by the 
liver; and hence the necessity that all saccharine principles should bo ab- 
* Sorbod by the intestinal bloodvessels, as otherwise thejr would pass unmo¬ 
dified into the circulation, and be excroied as useless to the economy. A 
eolntion of the albumen of eggs injected into the jugular vein of a dog or 
rabbit, appears after a short time in the urine; but if a similar solution be 
thrown into a branch of the portal vein, the urine undergoes no change in 
its compo8ition-T-*proving' that an ‘alteration is effected in the albumen 
during its transit through the liver, adapting it for the nutrition of thp 
tissues. Bernard, thereflna, maintains that the albuminous principles of 
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' are absorbed wjK^Iy by the bloodvessels. Bui^tbis suppoaation is not o^y 
unproved, but opposed to many important facts. Por, graritingthat vitollin^ 
albumen is incapable of being assimilated befoVe undergoing modification^ 
'aira granting, also, what is by no means clear, *hat this modification can. 
effected entirel/by the liver, it still requires-fo be shown that there are ho^ 
other organs capable of producing a similar alteration. It’ is certain that 
the chyle contains three times as much albumen as the lymph, and equally 
certain that the imperfect albumen present in the lacteals is developed and 
matured before it mirfglA with the blood. If, then, we acknowledge, in 
the immatured albumen, a power of self-development, ^or if we consider 
that the change it undergoes is accomplished by the iustrumentgLlity of the 
lymphatic glands, it^is difficult to understand how we can disbelieve that 
the same substance posseasoe also a powet' of self-modification, or that the 
lym]>]iatic glands are unable to adapt it to the nutrition of the tissues. If 
the lacteals do not possess the power of absorbing albumen, whence is the 
large quantity of albumen present in the chyle derived ? and if the lacteals 
are capable of absorbing albumen from the interstices of the tissues, why 
not also from the digested aliments? Many animals, moreover, eat no 
fat, and consequently do not form white chyle; but shall we deny to such 
animals the existence of a lacteal system, because in them that system is 
precluded from carrying an oleaginous emulsion? Does it not nitlicr 
appear .that the least important constituent of chyle is its molecular base, 
and that compensation is made for the absence of this constituent from tho 
chyle of herbivorous animals, by an increased activity of tho hepatic func¬ 
tions ? As regards the conversion of quatei^kry or other ternary compounds 
into fat, that it is quite unimportant whether the fat is taken up^by blood¬ 
vessels, or lacteals, is evident, from the &cumstance observed by Bernard, 
of the portal blood always containing as much fat as the contents of the 
thoracic duct. Oocks, pigeons, and sparrow hawks, when fed on butter or 
fiit, and killed during active digestion, exhibit no appeaarance of vPhite chyle 
in the lacteals, but an abundance of emulsified fat in the portal blood; so 
that there are really good grounds for believing that the oleaginous con¬ 
stituent of chyle is an element incidental, but not essential, to its com¬ 
position. 

The discovery of the formation of sugar by the liver constitutes the 
brightest of Bernard’s physiological achievements; and it is impossible to 
estimate too highly the ze^ with which he pursued his researches, or the 
sagacity be displayed uS interpwting their results. Pathological pherilJ- 
mena first drew his attention to the subject. It ajjpeaked to him a 
remarkable circmpstai^oe that diabetic patients, while restricted most abso¬ 
lutely to aaotized food, should yet continue to pass large quantities of sugar 
with their urine.* To ascertain whence this sugar was derived, and by 
what means it vmS formed, he oq^hmenced a series of experiments; and 
after tWo years of laborious investigation, in which he was greatly assisted 
by H. Banreswil, he conclusively demonstrated that in a very large propor¬ 
tion ofnnimalfii the liver is constantly forming sugar out of the azotized 
or unazotiiSed substahOes fomished to it by the "porta! blood. Some idea 
may be formed of the extent of Bernardos investigations by the number of 
animalil^ erhich he succeeded in oonvineing himself possemed the property 
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of formitig sugar at the liler. They are tJfollow: amottg the mammalia 
generally; in all birds; iuia large number of fishes, both osseous snd 
cartilaginous; iu the pulnmnary gasteropoda and acephalous molluilisf 
Sugar^vas also found in tie crustacean decapods; but#Bernard is not 
inclined to ascribe any importance to this ciroumelbance, because in 
animals so low in the scale, the apparatus of nutrition undcrg'bes consi¬ 
derable modifications. Bernard commenced the inquiry by experimenting 
on two dogs. I • 

A bitch was killed seven hours after having fed h€|n?bily on mutton and 
the bones of poultry. Blood collected from the cavities of the heart, and 
wMch hiwTstood for an hewr and a half, furiii8hed.au 6palmo, milky serum, 
which, when tested, was fotyiji to contain,sugar. Not tJie smallest 
evidence of the presence of sugar in tlie intestinal canal could be obtained, 
no» were there any indications of its i>resenco iu the jiriue. tChe animal 
was killed while digesting actively. ^ 

In the next experiment, a full-grown and well-conditioned dog A^as left 
completely without nourishment for two days, and,then put to death. 
Blood from the cavities of the heart afiurded serum containing sugar, 
while not the smallest trace oi^ such formation was perceptible in the 
stomach or intestiiiiil canal. It was thus deafly (temonstrated that the 
blood contained sugar independently of the nature of the food.,or the 
changes accomplished iu digestion; and the question to be determined 
was the source from whicb«this sugar was derived. To solve this problem, 
Bernard undertook a second sfrios bf experiments. 

A full-grown and healthy dog was killed during active digestion, seven 
hours aMr having fdi heai-tily oL meat and bones. Th» abdomen was 
immediately opened, when the digestive organs were seen to be turgid with 
blood, and the lacteals filled •with white chyle. Blood was collected from 
the portal vein, near the spot where it receives the splenic, and also from 
the cavities of the heart: some chyle was obtained from the thoracic duct, 
the contents of the stomach atid small intestines were carefully separated, 
and these various products were severally tested for sugar. There was 
none in the chyle; not a trace in tlie chyme, either from the stomach or 
iutostines; but a large quantity was yielded by the serum of the portal 
blood, and a less amount by the serum of the blood from the right cardiac 
cavities. • * 


•-•Becond experiment: A fuU-grown dog was killed, after having been 
kept entirely without sustenance for three days. On ittspeoting the con¬ 
tents of the abdomen, the digestive organs were found mle and ausemic, 
and the stomach and intestines in a contracted state. The lactoals were - 
filled with transparent chyle. The serum of the portal blood betiayed dis¬ 
tinct evidences of sugar, which was, hov^ver,Tess abundantly present than 
in the previous experiment. The blooci on the right side of the heart 
also contained su^, hut the chyle not a trace. 

Similar experiments, repeatedly made, invariably confirmed these results; 
but still it appeare(i*improbable that the walls of the portal vein should 
possess the power of forming sum, and if not, from whence was the sugar 
in the portal blood derived? Bemanl, believing that one of the great 
agen4 in effecting the portal circulation was the impression exerted by 
the abdominal walls, thought it not improbablti, ^t when that compres- 





sion was withdraw, a reflux blood from "tb^iver into the portal systam' 
took place, whereby eubatances became mingled with the portal blood, 
,o||»rwise foreign to its composition. The jtistnesa of this conjecture was 
eetabb’shed condusively by the following ex^periment:—A dog, while la 
full digestion of animal food, was killed by section of the ’medulla obloh- 
gata. The abdomen was immediately opened, and li^tures were placm 
with all possible speed on the veins cmanatuig :^m the small intestines, 
not fer from their originj-^viz., on the splenic vm, some centimetera dis¬ 
tant fi'om the splOen, on the pancreatic veins, and on the portal vein, 
before its entrance into the liver. From all the channete thus obstructed, 
blood was collected ^id carefully tested. Thedbod in the intdstiual tube 
was also st\bmitted to exanpnation. No^^lUenccs of the presence of sugar 
could be detected in the blood takeh from the various branches of the 


2 )Ortal Vein? or in the contents of the digestive cabal; but when an aper¬ 
ture was made in the poiial vein, on the»hepatic side of the ligature, the 
blood regurgitating from -the liver furnished evidences of abundance of 
sugar. Proofr, moreover, of saccharine formation were yielded by the 
tissue of the liver iiself, while examination of the pancreas, spleen, and* 
mesenteric glands atforded no such tehti^jiony. Hence it was concluded, 
that the sugar found>ou j^jevious.occasions in the portal blood, arrived 
there in consequence of regurgitation from the hepatic*veins of the liver 
—a cifcum&tancc dejiendeut on the sudden withdrawal of the pressure by 
which the aVidominal circulation is in great* part effected. In order, 
therefore, to isolate the sugar as much aii possible at the jilace of its pro¬ 
duction, it became obviously necessary to tie tko portai vein close to the 
liver, immediately after the division of the abdominal wall; rjid in all 
subsequent experiments, this practice was invariably adopted. 

The following stei)s are neccssaiy in ordei* to di86over the presence of 
sugar in the hepatic tissue or the blood.* If, says Bernard, a portion of 
the fresh liver of an animal bo broken up in a mortar,'and then boiled a 
few instants witt a small quantity of water, the decoction presents an 
oiAline aspect, and exhibits all the characters of a saccharine solution. 
The scrum of recent blood from the hepatic veins or right cavities of the 
heart, when tried by approjniate tests, afford as decisive proofs of the 
presence of sugar as the hepatic tissue itself. The presence of sugar in the 
fluids or tissue submitted ta> examination, maybe proved by the^astablish- 


inent of fermentation, ob by reduction of the oxides of silver or copp«*5:f 
but a combination called the “ solution of Barreswil” constituted an accu¬ 
rate and ready test of its presence in any fluid mixture,® This is composed 
by dissolving four scruples of potash, and the same quantity of erystalliaed 
oarlionate of soda^ five scruples of bitartrate of potash, and three of Sul¬ 
phate of copper, in a Jiint of distilled water; the whole must be heated to 
boiling, and then filtered. A fe9 drops added to the strained deeoctic^ ol' 
a solid tissue, ^ & fluid containing grape-sugar, will produce, on the 

applj^tion of a spfrit-lamp, the reddish yellow colour Vnich shows the 
off the sub-oxide of copiJor. Sometime^) however, the presence 
od'eiSpa^^topoup^ iu animal solutions interferes with the action of the 
j flw jii^fote advisable, when blood or a -decootlon of hepatic tiasCK 
is ^ m ek^ined, to add first a small quantity of acetate of lea^ ant 

\ ' ! 

* L'tfaiou HrfjOMle, oj^ dt. 
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■then the fluid, aud afterwards, especk|y when exjKSi^meJiting on the * 
prpduots of herbivorous atiraals, to throw down the carbonates ixi the 
organic solution by the addition of a small quantity of sulphuric aoid, lua^ 
then> aftw having again fillpred? the test of Barrcswll may be appliw/ 
The hydrated oxide of copper is reduced, and the sugar transformtd into 
gluoie and paraglucic acids. All the efforts of Bernard to relate this 
animal sugar in a crystalline form were unsuccessful. The addition of 
alcohol, followed by gradual evaporation, yielded only a thick syrup, and 
never a crystallized residue. Bernard is disposed fo ascribe this absence 
of.crystallizable ypwer to the presence of saltS) and especially of chloride of 
sodium. • 0 

III all similar investigations, it is of the utmost importance that the 
albuminous principles should^Ub sepcrated IVom the animal Wntion by 
the^addition of alcohol, and by subsequent evaporijtion, becausjp, in conse¬ 
quence of their jiresonce, the sugar undergoes raptd destruction, ami 
quickly disappears. * • 

Although the saccharine compound thus yielded by animal juices exliibits, 
in many respects, a behaviour identical vdth glucose, it yet manifests 
characters peculiar to itself, which seem indispensable to its special office 
in the economy. Bernard calls ft dmbetic sugar, t^which he has always 
found it exactly analogous. Magendie provedfthat a small quantity only 
of glucose could be injected into the blood without being discharged in 
the urine ;• whereas five times as much diabetic sugar was injected into the 
blood without afleoting the urjne. .Astonished at the discovery he had 
made, and hesitating as to the interpretation of facts, which seemed likely 
to eub\^ the received notions of pliysiological chemistry, Bernard sub¬ 
mitted the I'esults of his experiments to Dumas, and rcjieatbd them before 
him. I’he formation of sugar at the liver, both during digestion and 
abstinence, irrespective of animal or vegetable food, was demonstiated -as 
unequivocally as before. Dumas, however, suggested that the liver might 
be endowed yith the power of storing-up in its tissue the products of pre¬ 
vious saccharine or starchy food, aud surrendering the same to the blood 
by slow instalments, ft seemed to him that an adequate explanation of 
the presence of sugar might be thus afforded, without supfiosing it to have 
originated in the*'continual transformation of other ternary or quaternary 
compounds But the result of the following cx^eriuient is strongly opposed 
Jic^tbat hypothesis. A grown dog waa kept witl^out food for eight days, 
and was then pourished by meat alone for eleven days, at the expiration 
of which he was llilled. Sugar was found to exist abundantly both in the 
blood of the right ventricle and in the tissue of the liver* 

Pi vision of the pneumogastric nerves immediately arrests the formation 
of sugar in the liver. Diseases which exhaust nervous energy are fol¬ 
lowed by the same result, for which reautn it is never found in the human 
liver, except after sudden death; and even in the last stages of diabetes, 
daring the exhaustion that precedes death, sugar ceases to-appear in fhe 
orine. A diabetic j^tieut of Andral’s was subject to attacks of dian'hcea, 
faring the prevalence of which the urine ceased to contain su^r. Bernard, 
hewever, obtained upwards of flve drachms of sugar* from tiie liver of an 
executed criminal, and forty-seven grains from the liver of an ox. Hp bas 
also celleoted a large amount from a diabetic patient, who died somewhat 
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njiiWjskly Ijmd has ia the hepatic trapse of * 

t^^-mdividaala erlp pdifished suddenly, oae foosaa guanahoi iyoandj aadthe 
othet! from diseiSse the heart. While pursoiag his expeaiaeats on the, 
foirmation of sd^r, Bernard diseov^d, aocid'^tally,.that panoture of tSe. 
floor of the foiw^ ventricle of the rahbit, with a finriy-^pointed instnan^t, 
was fcmowed ia ft very few minutes hy the appemmuce of sugar ifl 
the urine, and by symptoms of iineasiness and nervous depreasion. The 
puncture was made in the middle of thp calamus scriptoriusi just between 
the filamentous radicle of the auditory and those of the pneumogastric 
nerves. Subsequent researches have shown that this is noj the only of 
the nervous system “^hose irritation causes an increase of the quantity of 
s^|tr in the blood. Punctbre of the olivary*bodiea produces the same 
eiS^ct even more strikingly;“and Bernard"is able to estimate with great 
exactitude ^he degree of diabetes that will ensue, according to the amount 
of irritation inflicted on the nervous centres. Irritation, however, when 
roughly made, and involving much lesion of the nervous substance, not only 
fails to augment the quantity of sugar in the blood, but deprives the liver 
fora time of the power of forming it. To be successful, the irritationrmust 
be made delicately, with a rather finely-pointed instrument. The manner 
in which it influenceathe liver is unknowfi. Bernard was disposed at first 
to believe that the stiinulufl' being conveyed by the fibres of the pneumo- 
gastric nerve, excited the hepatic tissue to a more energetic discharge of 
its functions; but the discovery that irritation of the olivary bodies was 
followed by glycosuria, even after seqretiop of the vagi, forced him to 
relinquish this view. At present he is’rather iuclined to regard the 
sympathetic as the agent of tran8mi88ioi\; and Dr. Donaaison state's,* that 
a case of diabetes is on record, in which the sympathetic nerve was oSserved 
to be four times as large as natural below the diaphragm. It is, however, 
imiK>ssibIe to attach much importance to a solitary statement of this nature; 
and it is not at all likely that such an enlargement of tl^e sympathetic is 
habitual in diabetes, as it could scarcely have been overlooked in the 
numerous post-mortems made upon ^patients who have died of this 

' disease. 

5 ^he sugar formed at the liver is destroyed, says Bernard^ at the lungs,.. 
and is not to be found under natural circumstances in the blood of the 
left ventricle. This statement requires confii’matiou, as it does no^ appear 
to rest on refined analyses. But if the whole of the sugar, does not dis¬ 
appear while traversing the pulmonary bloodvessels, that, the ‘greatest 
part of it does so is unquestionable. What then becomes of it? How is 
it de^somposed? Bernard conjectures that after leaving the fiver it under¬ 
goes a .gradual fermentation, and becomes trana&>nned into water and 
laotie cmid^ and then into carbonic acid, which is exhaled at the lungs. 
Thiit eouree of this'fermentation ia unknown; Bernard beeves it tovbe 
an organic principle, though he has hitlmrto fiuled to isqiatie it.,. Both 
Bernard and Boaohardat agree that Mialbe oertninly erred in maktain^ 
shat,.the alkalinity of. the blood was alone .sufficient acoom|^sh 

: djkkuctioh. of the sugar; anfi that in .diabetes the.si^^ is diikiisey^ 

of the aupiresrion of the hitk- 

' ‘ , ’ ’ ' ^ i ‘ ' f > ■ .1 ^ "f * ‘ ' 1 
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•neoeBueay to decoi»po|ition of the su|ar, is not of itself competent * 
to ftcoomplidb that change ;1 and the blood is neither acid in diabet^^ nor 
after the Boppression of tne cutaneous transpiration. The mannef in 
which Bernard disposes of sugar is not altogether satisfactory, foi’ on* 
considering the subject, we shall find that a large number of animajp'forra 
sftgar by their livers; and it has been ascertained by Bernard^ that the 
most actively-breathing animals, such as birds and mammalia, fprtn it in 
the greatest abundance; while it exists in a far loss proportion in the 
blood of the reptilia, and that no traces of its prosfece can be discovered 
in. some fishes *, There is evidence enough, and evidence, too, of a 
striking character, to prove that the formation of sijgar by the liver fur¬ 
nishes one of the conditions necessary to the proper performance of respi¬ 
ration. For example,t if artlfltSal b*eathing 1 )e ke])t up m a decapitated 
animal, the production of sugar in the liver goes op; and if thp lungs are 
in:dabed with air mingled with some irritant vapour, *ich as chlorine, the 
sugar appears in the urine, and*the animal becomes diabetic after death. 
Moreover, it seems not a little significant that immediately before the 
blood is sent to the lungs for oxygenation, it is joined by a compound 
which,' after oxygenation, exists in it no longer. It soepis therefore 
reasonable to believe that the su|ar is destroyed at j^hc lung.s, in order to 
minister to the functions of respiration, and tod;lie maintenance of animal 
heat; and it is probably decorajpo^ed into water and lactic acid, tiie acid 
jiassing olPin combination with soda, while the water transudes the walls 
of thp pulmonary capillaries, to^ dissolve, the oxygen without, by which 
means the gases, concerned in rebj>iration are placed in conditions 
favoury^ to their mutual diffusion. This is, however, a jmre hypothesis, 
and it is obvious that many new researches must be instituted, and many 
new facts brought to liglit, before we can hope to elucidate the depths of 
so difficult a subject. 

Besides the functions already ascribed to it, the liver forms fat daring 
digestion, and discharges it into tiio blood.ij; This fat is similar to butter, 
or the fat of milk; and Bernard thinks that this constituent of milk is in 
all probability derived principally from the liver, for he found that it was 
fonned much more abundantly by that organ in females than in males. 
The phenomena of fatty degeneration in muscle, the production of adipo- 
cire alter death, as noticed by Mr. Paget, and |be remarkable experiments 
•oi Wagner, go far to prove that nitingenous tisjgues may part with their 
nitr«)gen; and.be transformed into fat; and after having conceded to the 
liver the power of»formiug sugar from nitrogenous compounds, it is nothing* 
astonishing that it should possess also a similar power of ft)rming fat. 
Fat and sugar seem, indeed, in a certain dcgive, to bear a definite ivlation 
to one another; the herbivora forming more of the former, and the car¬ 
nivora more of the latter. Bernard coMders that the hepatic fot differs 
from that of the chyle, in not being resolved into molecules, in being com¬ 
bined with an aaotised substance, and in the long resistance which it offers 
tO' the action of etib^r. It passes through the lungs, being only partially 
destroyed in their eapillarios, is found in the loft cavities^ of the heart, and 

* Ch. Botiin and Vevdeil 

t iSee cm arE<de l>r. Max. Tevnols (Andi. Odn. de Mijd. Troidtine Sdrte, YOl. 1. IBS9}, 
aaoiyzed ia Bo. xxiv, p. 6S1. 
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•Ijeifig qamed onwards with t|^ arteaial hlood,is lost ia th$ capjlliiries of 
i>}i^ systemic ciroulation. Wo traces of fat ca.Q Se dkooyered m the venous 
blood during health, except in the space mprvenmg between the Jiv^p 
•and the lungs. In some diseases, howevei^ ^tpy particles have been 
observed in the Venous blood, and Bernard believes that an, excessive for¬ 
mation of this constituent at the liver may produce fatty diabetes of 
chylous urine. Further information on this interesting subject may bo 
obtained from Dr. Donaldson’s articles in the American journal; before 
referred to; and froih the writings of liebig, Lehmann, Combe, and 
Chambers. - e 

Bernard, assorts tjiat tho blood of the hepatic veins contains more 
fibrine, and fibrine too of a better quality, tbah the portal blood, which, 
according to his belief is pKiduced by thw^liver. He seems, however, as 
Dr, Carpenter remarks, to have overlooked entirely the fibrine furnished 
by the blood of the <hepatic artery; and in opposition to his statements, 
Lehmann maintains that there is really lebs fibrine in the hepatic venous 
blood than in the portal, and tliat the error of supposing the contrary 
has arisen from inattention to the augmented number of blood-corpuscles 
in the blood of the hepatic veins, and from confounding the giobidino 
they furnish with fibi^e. u 

3. IIep(Uico-r 0 tud circuJdHion. —It is well known that during digestion 
materials ai’e received into the blood which profoundly influence its com- 
}>osition, and as some of these, if allowed at once to circulate,** might be 
injurious to life, and others would ex|,st iq excess, and become on that 
account pernicious, the wliole of the blood thus altered is received into 
special channels, which breaking up into a ca])iJ]ary n<Jtwork, subjnit the 
leturning fluid*to the action of the liver, wliere certain principles are 
wholly eliminated, and others altered in quality, before it is allowed to 
pass into the circulation, and minister to the nutrition of the tissues. 

TJie portal circulation is carried on, as we have already seen,* in a great 
measure, by the pressure of the abdominal muscles; but inasmuch as it 
presents a capillary system at each extremity, and as both systems are 
^ simultaneously called upon to discharge active duties, the intestinal capil¬ 
laries receiving supplies from the digested aliment, while the* liver is 
exercising its peculiar powers on the blood thus replenished, it is manifest 
that congestion of tho whole, system, hepatic engorgement, and stagnation 
of the portal blood, would repeatedly ensue, unless some provision existed 
’ for diverting the blood from the portal vein before its entrance into the 
liver, and so aflTording relief to the tributaries of that vessel during the 
congestion consequent on the reception and assimilation of fresh nutritive 
materials. Bernaxd.asserts that this provision is supplied by the presence 
of vessels which establish a direct commiinicatiou between the portal 
vein before it enter^ the liver, anC the vena cava ascending to the dia¬ 
phragm. haa as yet only succeeded in demonstrating the existence 
of these anartomns^ in the horse, in which, he says, they may be easily 
dfsoeyered. both by iiyectioa thrown into the portal vssip, which distends 
and also ^ the passage of air from the portal vein into the inferior 
these very ctonels. The blood thus transmitted from the 
<l>iieilil to the inferior eava, charg^ with new principles, is disposed 

* Areh. 3 ^ da MM* vol. nsill. 9. SOO* L’lJatoa Udd., <19. dt. 
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•of in » iSiagulisr manner. |There exists ii^that portion trf the inferior* 
o%ya whioh lies behind anl is below the orihees of the hepatic veins, h 
musctilar coat of consideralue thickness, the contractions of which <muse 
the cava and renal veins ^ pulsate durhxg digestion, tl^ pulsations not* 
being synchronous with those of the heart. In a rabbitVhose aljj^men 
is opened during active digestion, these movements readily perceived: 
and in the horse, dissection of the vena cava inferior places the existence 
of a muscular tunic beyond dispute. But, in addition to this muscularity, 
the inferior cava of the horse presents two valveft, attached to its wall 
immediately below the orifices of the renal veins. Now, the consequences 
of this arxangement are as follow:—During digestiqp the liver becomes 
congested, the portal blooS regurgitates, and woukl stagnate but for the 
existence of channels enahlmgHit to pass inttf the infeiior cavfc below the 
orifices of the hepatic veins. The blood thus diverted is noj; permitted 
at once to mingle with the general circulation before •being submitted to 
glandular action. The mtiscul&r coat of the iufemor cava contracts, and 
greatly diminishes its channel; the impede<l blood is thus thrown back¬ 
ward on that ascending from the limbs, but the valves below the orifices 
of the renal veins prohibit further regurgitation, and it is compelled to 
flow off right and left by the reftal veins to the ki<^eys, which eliminate 
from it such materials as are excessive and pernicious; and so the urina 
cibi is constituted. Meanwhile, the order of the circulation is interrupted 
by the arrSst of the blood ascending from the lower limbs, iq consequence 
of the closure of the valvSs bglow |he renal veins, but this distuibanco 
is provided for by the existence of the veme azygos, which receive the 
impedodj,blood, and convey it tp the superior .cava, 

Huenare the views of Bernatd respecting the “ hepatidb-renal circula¬ 
tion,”^ He adduces three notable experiments to support them. In the 
first, cyanide of potassium, mixed with carbonate of soda, was introduced 
into the stomach of a rabbit, and in ten minutes the urine exhibited the 
characteristic blue, on the addition of a few drops of selution of acetate 
of iron. At the expiration of half an hour the animal was killed, and 
blood collected from both jugulars and both renal veins j the serum from 
the former furnished scarcely a trace of the presence of the salt, while that 
from the renal vessels contained a large quantity. A strong blue colour 
waft also produced by the application of a solution of iron to the cut sur- 
of the kidney; while a similar jiroceeding wag followed only by a faint 
tinge when applied to other organs 

In the second Experiment, a solution of cyanide of potassium, in the^ 
proportion of 30 parts of the salt to 100 of watm*, was thrown into the 
mesenteric vein of a rabbit. The urine in a few minutes contained a large 
quantity of the salt, but the animal suffered no inconvenience from its 
presence in the portal blood. When, h^ever, a solution containing two 
parts of the salt to 100 of water was thrown into the jugular vein, the 
animal died in a few minutes, before the slightest trace of the poisofi could 
be detected in the i|rine. 

A solution of lactate of iron was injected into the subcutaneous cellular 
tissue on the back of a rabbit, and a solution of prussiate of potash into 
the cellular tissue of the thigh of the same anim^. In a few minute a 
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•blue eoloYir wAs juamifested ATOtbe s^t occupied by “the solution of iron. 
But when the ^ussiate of potash was admini^t^ by the stomach, and 
the solution of lactate of iron placed, as beforeAinder the skin of the back, 
bo blue colouj:* developed id that situaticm; and while the urine was 
found*by tests to (pontain a large quantity'of the salt, the, serum of the 
jugular vein manil^i^^ but slight traces of its presence. 

Those experiments prove, according to the author, that the urine formed 
during digestion is secreted from venous blood; and thus, too, the rapid 
appearance in that secretion of materials received into,the stomach (a 
phenomenon which sstonished Sir Everard Home) may he accounted ftw, 
Jiemembering, moreover, that a large number^ of animals, such as the 
reptilia, secrete their urine from venous bleod, there is no difficulty in 
believing tl:6,t, under certaih circuiastanftSd; mammalia may form theirs 
in « similar ^manner. At the same time, the evidence for the “he})atico- 
renal circulation” is incomplete, and an extended series of anatomical 
researches are requisite‘to demonstrate in various animals the existence of 
the three conditions essential to its establishment—viz, direct anastomoses 
between the vena porta an<l inferior cava; muscularity of the latter below 
the entrance of the hepatic blood; and valves below the orifices of the 
renal veins. The absence of one of these 'conditions is .sufficient to I’cnder 
the hepatico-renal circulati^ impossible. “ ^ 

4. f7*e diniinafion of vrea — In the thirteenth volume of the 
‘ Archives Gen. de ]M6decine,' 4th series, will^ be found an interesting 
communication by Bernard and Ban^wj], on the elimination of uroa 
from the blood after extiqjation of the kidneys.* It appeared to 
them a singular circumstance that whenever the kidneys of arw«nimal 
had been extifpated, a period of time, varying from twenty-four to 
forty-eight hours, always elapsed before tlje blood yielded on analysis any 
trjices of urea; and it iminediatedy became a question in what way the ui:^?a 
escaped from the system during this interval. To ascertain this point, a 
series of experiments ou'dogs was instituted. The kidneys of these animals 
were first extiriiated, and the blood and intestinal contents were subse- 
'quently carefully tested. Two of the dogs perished quickly after the muti¬ 
lation, one from peritonitis, and the other from suffocation. In neither of 
these could any urea be detected in the blood. The gastric fluids liberated, 
on the addition of caustic potash, a suftboatiug ammouiacal odour; the intes¬ 
tinal fluid and bile, when similarly treated, disengaged also large quantity 
of ammonia. In the other experiments, the animals survived longer, and 
died, finally, in a state of oonsiderable exhaustion. It ifras observed, in 
these instances, that the gastric juice was much increased in quantity, and 
was secreted without intermission both fasting and during digestion. 
Large quantities of fimmoniacal vapour were liberated from it by the addi¬ 
tion of caustic potash. Ho ure*^ could be detected in the ilobd till the 
animal had become weak and exhausted, and the quantity of gastric juice 
seeveted had undergone a considerable efiminution in consequence. 

Bwmard and JBarreswil conclude, from these expeiiments, that after 
ilid Itl^eys ofan animal have been extirpated^ the urea is elitoinated by the 
intestinal tube, and ohi^ by the gas^c juice, in the ffim 
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.ctf m ammoniacal saltj and|th»t no urea bo doteeted itt i^e blood till, • 
jErom progressive diminiatioilof tbe vital powers, the iftt,eatinal fluids become 
more and more diminishecm in quantity, and thus the supidenientary 
channels for the separation df urea are cut off. Eetention or Urea, they* 
argue, is uot a (^reot result of suppression of urine, but rather a consegiaenoe 
of the loss of vigour which follows itj for if the vital powers remajjn wtive, 
the urea escapes from the blood by other portals, when those provided for 
its natural elimination are closed. True it is, that in no instance was uve% 
as such, detected in the intestinal contents; but* this circumstance is 
aopounted for by the authors, on the supposition that it is decomposed by 
the acid of the stomach, and transformed into lactat^r phosphate of am¬ 
monia, and in proof of tMs, Jshey state that ure«^ when introduced into 
the stomach, is always changwHinto ^ salt ctf ammonia before it can be 
absorbed. ^ ^ m 

S. I%e curara poison —Before concluding, a passing reference may be 
jiermitted to the discoveries of Bernard and Pelouze,* respecting the 
action ot the ourara poison, and the manner in W^bich it enters theiSystem. 
So singular are the facts which have been ascertained respecting this 
poison, that tliey have been widely published in medical periodicals, and 
have oven found their way into ^Jopuiar literature, it will be unnecessary, 
therefore, in this place, to do more than iefer«to tlfe points which relate 
especially to its mode of action and n-bsorptiou into the system. , 

The curttra, according to Humboldt, is the aqueous extract of a plant 
* belonging to the order Bo|;on(jce3e,j)re])are(l by the natives inhabiting the 
forests which skirt the high Orinoco, the Kio Negro, and the Amazon. 
It is affirmed by M. Gondet, that the Indians of Messayaaro accustomed 
(during its composition) to mingle with it some drops of poison obtained 
from the most venomous serpents. Its toxic action closely resembles that 
of the poison of the viper, for it* may be taken with impunity into tho 
stomach, whereas a sjieedy death invariably tollows its injection into the 
blood, or its introduction into any of the tissues of the body Under its 
influence an animal falls suddenly dead without uttering a cry, or scarcely 
even moving a muscle. If, for example, it be placed beneath the skin of 
a bird, the animal flies away, and in a few seconds falls dead without a 
movement or a cry. It ha.s been remarked by Bernard and Pelouze, that 
death is constantly attended by phenomena that indicate a complete* 
.e^tinctieij of the functions of the nervous system. A minute after death 
the nerves are flaccid, like those of an animal wffiich has long expired; no 
reflex movement# can be produced; the blood is always black, and fr*e^ 
quently it coagulates with slowne^ and difficulty, and does not redden on 
exposure to sir. 

Yet this deadly poison may be taken with impunity into the stomach 
or intestines. Mucous surtaoes proveniaits absorption, and if an endos- 
mometer be made of the gastric mucous membrane of a recently killed 
animal, so that the epith^ial surface look outwards, it will be found that 
endosmosis will emue between a saccharine solution within the tube 
and an aqueous sojfution of the curara without; but that none of the 
po^on wffi pass through with the endosmoi^ current into Ihe intericHr 


* C6m|»teS B«ncl,tu. I:}ea9(itme Sem«8tre. 1860 
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the instrumeni It mtwt however, b^sapposed that poison 
deoompo&es in the stomiwh, for it remains perfectly unchanged by adraiji- 
tnre with the gastric juice, saliva, bile, or pon^eatic fluid; but it cannot 
«pass through thp mucous membrane to enter vhe circulation. The liniifg 
memb^ijane of the air-cells alone forms an exception to this«yule; through 
it the ^poison passes without obstruction, and quickly produces death. 
But this exception is more apparent than real; for it will be remembered 
that in the air-vesiclea the respiratory mucous membrane has lost its 
characters, and is reduced to a simple layer of fine and almost structure¬ 
less tissille, devoid of., epithelium. These curious facts with reference to 
the action of the cur^’a may not be easy of explanation, but they prove 
that imbibition through an epithelial covering ite, to a oeitiain extent, an 
elective act/» ‘ o ' 

JB^ith the exception of two papers on ‘ Organic Oombinations,’ contri- 
bimd by liernard to the Arch G6n de M6d., 6th Vol., 4tb series, wo 
have analyzed more or».letB completely all the important productions of 
his pen; and we have omitted to notice the articles whose title h.is been 
mentioned, because much of thei^ subject matter is a repetition of former 
statements, and because the experiments related by the author are too 
few for any satisfactoi^ oonclusions t<aheMeduced from their results. 

The progress of mt%iciu» and surgery is essentially dependent on the 
sure adi^nceineut of physiological science. Experiment* * *** ^alone affords but 
too often a deceptive and uncertain light for the exposuie of'eiior and 
the establislimeut of tiuth, and thiy who,^ anftuated by the recital of 
Bernard’s successes, may aspire to 'Imitate’his career, must unite skill in 
the conduct of experimental research-to the industry, ponctratygi, and 
judgment which have enabled him to achieve discoveries that reflect lustre 
on his name. 


* Review V. 

'1. A JlUl intituUd ^An Act to amend an Act passed in due Nindt Tear 
of Iltn Majesty, for the lieyidalton of die Care cund TreatnmU qf 
Lmwiics' 

2. A BiU intitided ‘An Act, to consdidafe and asnend the Lmosfor the 
Provmon a^id Jiegtdy4.ion of Lunatic Asylums for Counties aH*j 
Boroughs, and for the Makntenmuce and Care of Pauper Lui&itios, in 

*** England.'' * 

3. A BiU intituled ‘An Act for the Beg^dation of Proceedings under 
Commissions qf LuUZtcy, and the Consolidation amd Awmdment of 
die Acts resp^dng Lunatics their Eetateal 

^ {Conimued from 2ib 24, p €t4) * 

the advancing intelligence or scepticism of mankind zepiidiated the 
belief in demoUiati possession, and insanity b^gan to pe recognised as a 
dhiefts^ ft h«u9, until recent times, beou considered as a disorder of our intel- 
l#tiilitl nature alone. One great authoi‘ity decided that it was right i;eason- 
iugnpon wrong premise?; others describe it as the result of mistakingthe 
id^ of cfmoeption for those of sensation—a species of unbridled imagina* 
tion; and Er^ne pronounoed that its essence consisted in delusion. 
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• "ThiB last^fidea hfW taketuso deep a root il legal mind, that many of^ 
ottr judges are understood tp entertain the strongest aversion to extend the 
privileges of insanity beyonl the range of this delusion test-*-or say, rather, 
this delusive test--—and t<r consider that to every may. who does not* 
believe that hit head is an empty saucepan, that he is .the fourth^erton 
of the Trinity, or some such nonsense, must be allowed the rights and 
the responsibilities of sanity. Consequently, when a cross-examining 
barrister, in obedience to “instructions,” girds himself to the task of 
weakening, by sophistry or ridicule, the effect of sdme damaging medical 
evidence, his firs^ question is, “Will you have the goodness to define what 
you m6a» by the word delusion!” If medical witnesses were of our 
opinion, they would never iise the term, and refer lawyers inquisitive 
about it to their Becks’ and tliefr Taylors.’ * • 

JThe late Dr. Prichard, whose illustrious nam§ recently adorned the 
Lunacy Commission, perceived that these narrow Mefinitions did not 
square with the undoubted fact's of experience ; that many insane persons 
had no delusions; that they reasoned well upo*n right premises,, and that 
in th€m the essence of the thing was perverted emotion: hence he esta¬ 
blished the existence of Moral Insanity,* 

Those opinions, which gained ready assent amon^ those who had daily 
and hourly op]:>ortu!iities of observing the phenomena of diseased mind, 
did not find credence among the profound intellects of the legal pro¬ 
fession-—ifttelleets among whom the reason of the thing is paramount, 
and the moti’ e generally goe% for pothing. 

A lawyer practising much in* lunacy lately told us that the judges had 
made^jijp their minds not to endure any more nonsense about moral 
insanity. If so, perhaps th(*y are right, for in some in^ances it is un¬ 
doubtedly a knotty point and a^diflicult matter to distinguish between a 
man afflicted with this form o’f disease and the moral condition of a 
degraded human being, born and nurtured m the lowest depths of igno¬ 
rance, infamy, and vice. The public have not yet learned to distinguish 
between the two; and as an example and terror to evil-doers, one of 
these hung by the neck at the end of a lope will ansrtver quite os well as 
the other. 

It may happen, at no distant period, that the public, from whom in 
free countries all authority is denved, and -^ose convictions slowly but 
. surely modify judicial opinion, will become enyghtened and decided in 
its conviotioui^i in this matter, and render necessary an amelioration of tlm 
common law thefeupon. 

Sir James Mackintosh observes— 

“An abhoixencc of crimes, especially of those which indicate an absence of 
benevolence as well as regard to justice, is pccuharly strong, hcoause well framed 
penal laws being the lasting declaration of tne moral indignation ot many genera¬ 
tions qf mankind, exceedingly strengthen the Same fechng m every individual, as 

* It may b« doubted whether Pr rWchard did more than find a better name for a condition 
^(i^ady well obeerred aad accurately recorded Kot to mention rinol’e '‘mamc aatf.* daliro,” 

Yr Thomas Amoid, of Leicester, who imbUslied m 17S2, soyss “ I call that impMstpe inMiStUy 
n which the patient is irnp^a to do or say what is IngUly Imprudent, unprofper, 

Impsytment, ridiculous, or absurd, without suthcicnt, or with very shght, ot with no anpateiil 
cattse " He makes of this impulsive insanity a species with four varieties* and he opotes aa 
admirable ddineation of the Slune &om Pr. Monroes remarks on Pr. Baffle's Treatise on 
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hng m fhe$ rmain in vnUon neilk the age and comtrgfi)r iMeh thM me Mmd, 
and, indeed, whenever the laws do not so much dwiate from the habitual feelings 
m to produce a struggle between law and sentmenM in which it is hard to say on 
' which Side &uecr|s is the most deplorable/' f 

T]s<^ contention between law and sentifioent thus sketched by t^e hand 
of a master, appears at the present time to exist in this country, on the 
responsibility of those morally or partially insane. The law not only 
rejects from its estimate of insanity the greater portion of the mental 
faculties, but refuses -yecognise degrees in responsibility arising from 
this source—so that an offender must either be entirely^and intellectually 
insane, or altogothef criimual. The growing intelligence Of the people 
is rapidly teaching them, that there are inijuiife gi’ades of reisponsibility, 
and that justice'demands there shonld biir''corresponding grades of pend 
treatment., Public opinion is not en rapport with the common law on 
these matters, consequently complaints are heard, on the one side, that 
whenever the slightest doubt exists of k culprit’s perfect sanity, juries 
cannot*be brought to convict; and on the other side, assertions are heard, 
that the criminal law, on all that relates to lunacy and partial responsrbiUty, 
is antiquated and’barbarous; that whereas in nature every thing and every 
quality is shaded off into its corresponding <^posite, at the bar of assize, as 
at the bar of God, thla-e afe but two classes, the sheo^ and the goats, and 
that wijbhout the divine omniscience to distinguish betw'een the two. 

The existence of moral insanity is for medical witnesses a sirnjfie question 
of fact; they observe it in practice, and ,the^ bear testimony to these 
observations in courts; they cannot tiicre, like the toxicologists, exhibit 
any process of reduction, therefore with the enunciation of tliei|i skilled 
knowledge their responsibilities end, except so far as the duties of good 
citizenship will make them ehdeavour to procure modifications of the law 
where it is wrong or defective. 

In seeking for the explanation of legal opinion on this subject, that of 
the pleaders is worthy of consideration only because from among them 
the judges are appointed; any mental bias acquired by long habit cannot 
be suddenly got rjd of, by transferring in the evening of life the pe^n 
who entertainsit from the bar to the bench—^if the child is father to the man, 
the barrister is father to the judge. For the influences of the profession 
on the mind of the barrister we appeal to Archbishop Whately, who, after 
speaking of a gi’eat Am.sterdam corn-merchant who had never seen.a 
field of wheat growing, S,nd who would have been ^I'eatly at a loss in 
the cultivation of corn, although he had been in a certain way long con^ 
versemt odxmt &yrn, proceeds— 


^‘Neatly similar is the experience of a practised lawyer (supposing him to be 
notbing more) in a case of legislation, because be has long been ooa versanf about lam 
the unneflectlpg attach great weight tb his judgment; liv hereas hjs constant habits of 
fix^his thwu^tft on whaf the law is, and withdrawing it from the irtriovant ques- 
fiop M u^hat the law ot^At to A?—his careful observance of a multitucfr of rules 
alhWd the more scope for the display of his skill, in prop6rtSon as they aaro 
jf. untehsonabte^ ana unacBountable}, with a studied mdroredee as to (thdt ’ 
* V j business) the convcnieuce or inoonveniettce tlS thoee rmesj 

to opeawte hmfavoumbly on bis judgment in questions m 
"'y to countiarbalanoe the advantages of hii superior knowlo%e« 
m do bear ou the question.^ (Bhetorio, Tart ^ tiiap. S.) 
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haviiig to pllad various caases, is caEedlip^to extMuate t-o4ay 
wliat h© aggravated yesterday-Vto attach more and less weight at different times 
to the-same kind of evidenoel-to impugn and to enforce th^ame principles, 
accprdirm aS thejnterests of his clients may require. But .this very circa^mioe 
must evidently have a tendency, which ought to be sedulously guarded agwnst, to 
alienate the mind from the investigation of truth. Bishop Butler obUms and 
laments, that it is very common for men to have a curiosity to know what is sa0t 
but no curiosity to know what is true. ...... A judge, or any one w'hose business it 

is, to ascertain truth, is to decide according to uiH prv^^ance of the reasons; 
but, the pleader’s business is merely to set < forth as forcibly*^ he can those on bis 
own side; ^nd if 8e thinks that the habitual practice of iMs has no tendency to 
^nerate in him,, morally, any indifference, or intellectually any* iucompetenoy, in 
respect of the ascertainment of te|h—if he eonsicjpr himself quite sgfe from any 
sucli danger—I should say then tmf he ii^in very great danger.” (Ibm.) 



Briefly to make the obvious application of these gbueialities to the matter 
in question. A barrister who may be thoroughly conversant with lunacy 
as it exists in the decisions of the courts, may remain utterly ignorant oi 
it as iji exists in the great field of nature; he may .never have seen or 
have conversed with a single lunatic, except under the restraint of judicial 
formalities: he may know whjat all t^o rules and precedents on thp subject 
are, but for want ofi comparing legm descriptions -Svith the real entities 
they describe, he •may remain perfectly ignorant of what they ought to 
be. Add i» this the professional “ tendency to generate moral indiflerenoe 
and intellectual incompetency in respect of the ascertainment of truth,” 
and we need experience little surprise that the law made by men trained 
in this school is,%n tlie difficult and intricate subject of insanity, at 
variants’ with the requirements of science. • 

Another important element of the opinions on insanity entertained 
among lawyers, may be found ill the influence which the ethical system 
of Mf. Bentham exercises on the profession. The biogi*aphy of an 
eminent law lord recently dead informs us that he had, diligently sat at 
the feet of the great utilitarian philosopher, and that he regulated his 
actions and opinions by the precepts there obtained. • Perhaps the high 
places of the law contain few other disciples so devoted amd sincere, and 
may contain many who would earnestly repudiate the jurisprudential 
doctrines of the sect. Notwithstanding which, the ethics of Bentham exer¬ 
cise an Influence over the minds of persons who would repel the impute- 
*tt5o of peing Benthamites on matters of law*procedure and reform. 
According to tfie^ ethics, nothing is absolutely right or wrong, moral of 
immoral, except as it is, or is not, a matter of utility, of profit or loss; 
vir|iue is a sum well proved, vice is a mistake, and conscience, which 
^fznakes cowards of us all,” is but an equation. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that men believing in a philosophy whigh developes all the natural asnl 
healthy emotions of the human mind from the opei-ation of the reason* 
ing flwjaltjies, dionld f^l themselves restrained from allowing the p^i-f 
hiuly of the secondary and dopo^ont faculties becoming perverted 
dl^a^ed, while theif origin, and muse mmained hqalthy. would 

difOGiriem, produce two r@sult3--Hiiam0l^^ a 
eoahdlbioii of the emotion^ which; is a^ued, 


mo rmeon conid,. m: ttm same 
/health sdnd' 
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• 'tarianisin would appear, tiifH^ore, iuxpei^atmjk to forldd sw|>podition. 
tliat moral insanity can exist uritljout previoujTinteUectiial dwasa Thus 
the fnndaxnental obstacle in the legal mipd W admisaioii of a just and 

* comprehensivt)i^timate of insanity, may present itself, not in the shape fif 
half <^ozen judicial dicta, more or loss inconsistent with, well authenti¬ 
cated and with each other, but in the philosophical leaven of utiJi-’ 
tarianism which imbues the profession, and upon which a true m^tal 
pathology can never be engr^ed. 

It ought not to be'difflcult to succeed in explaining chemical changes, 
according to the most rteoi^t scientific knowledge, to men whose notions 
lingered in the j*e^i^ ,of phlogiston, because opinions eSncemheg physical 
phenomena-easily give way to sounder opinitKas properly substantiated. 
But thoses which respect ‘the noivnena.--f the world of thought and 
emc^ion, retain their hold with the tenacity of opinions founded, not 
upoio the ’1iestimoi^> of pthers, but upon that of the monitorial witness 
which every man carnies within him. 

Mr.'Benthara himself appears to have recognised this difficulty. If his 
system of utility were fully earned out, it would apparently demand that 
questions of this'difficult nature should be decided upon the testimony of 
experiments, but he <clraws a distinction “between physical and moral im¬ 
probability which eliMes this necessity, 

" The degree of distrust produced in the mind of a judge Sy the improbability 
of the alleged fact, when that improbability is of the physical kind, sis above, will 
depend upon the confidence he has on his own knSwledge respecting the powers 
and order of naliire, so far as llie particuhfr fdef in question is eonecraed. If he 
have any doubt, he will do well to ha^e recourse to seientifie'bvidenee—^to call in 
the opinion of ^leh peisoiis as, by their professional situation or repuft''ion, are 
pointed out to him as being pecnliaily well infoimcd in relation to matters of that 
sort. 

“Concemiug moral improbability as above described, every man acting in the 
situation of a judge will natuially consider hiniself as competent to pronounce. A 
man on these oecrisions looks into his ow n mind, and asks, as if it were of himself, 
whether it be probable, or possililc, that in the cireumstanees in which the person 
ill question is stated by the evidence as entertaining such and such peiceptious, 
'conceptions, intentions, wishes, and the like, it could have happened in such eircum- 
stanees to himself, to have entertained any such perceptions, conceptions, inten¬ 
tions, wujhes, and the like.” (houtham’s works, vol. vi. p. 153.) 


Now quoBtious relating ttf insanity being “ confined to such facth as have 
their place in the human mind,” Would, according to this distinction, be 
■withdrawn from the sphere of .scientific evidence, and feteVred to a com¬ 
parison with' the mental opemtions of the judge. No doubt such com¬ 
parisons are involuntarily made by all men, and are the source of many 
judgments and of more sympathies and antipathies; this mode, how- 
ewSf, of orrivirig at truth, is liable to fearftil mistakes, and is ill calculated 
tb fubserve the ends of impassive and even-handed jnst|oe. But it 
be a^ed, 1$ the evidence of medical witnasses all that could he de- 
, is it slw^fs lucid and simple, bearing the impress and the authority 
blhkilbaud ekperienc^ ? above all, do medical experts never disagree, and 
n^aMite the ffirce of each othex^s i 

toi4|versaut witb luuaey trials will r^Hy make for themsetves 
HnA itoswsjr, The eocaefious for that ansWbr are not ilkr to 
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seek. In the fii«t place, great mass practitioners feel thembelvos, 
year by year, ftirther remeved from opportunities of acquinng an efficient 
practical knowledge of tm subject. The legislature iteratively com* 
mauds ^1 pauper lunatics to be forwarded without delHy to the county 
asylums; so tjkat a medical man in extensive practice cannot, inj^ bulk 
of the population, see more than the commencement of insaiitty cases, 
without subjecting himself to heavy xH*nalties. Even when insanity 
occurs among his wealthier patients, and he does not feel himself under 
this compulsion, well knowing that fhe probabilitira of euro will be small 
SQ long as the patient remains at home, in the mWst of the influences 
which have occasioned the malady, he urgei\tly/and disinterestedly 
counsels removal to an asj-kqn. The improved treatment prevailing in 
most asylums, and the enlightftkftnenfrof the public mind on these’matters, 
concur to support his counsels From these circumstanceay it happens 
that the generality of medical men in practice see very little of the pheno¬ 
mena and treatment of insanity; so little, indeed, tlo they see, that when 
the overt act of some neglected lunaiic occurs to jilace one of them in 
the witness-box, he may feel as much need to grind up for the occasion 
from Taylor and other text-books as the barristers themselves. Nor is 
it surprising that the latter gentleman should have \he advantage at this 
kind of work, seeing that they are in the constant habit of thus getting- 
up knowledge snifecient for their purposes at short notice, and npdh every 
variety ofl^ubjeot; and that the practised word-fencer must ever beat 
the unpracti‘»ed at word-fenciig.w^s recognised by Plato in his dialogue 
between the sophjgter and Socrates 

Thi^emoval of lunacy practice from private medical jpractice can in 
’nowise be compensated for by a little talk about insanity during the 
hurried years of medical studentj^liip, or by information derivable from a 
course of lectures at Han well, and a course round the wards of the same 
institution repeated some half score of times, during which the pre¬ 
vailing sentiment among the pupils may bo conveyed* in that proverb 
which consigns the most tardy to tlio enemy of the human race. 

In the annual report presented last year by the*modical officers of 
Bethlem, it is stated — 

“There have been latterly a few papils in attendance, but their main object, 
with a few exceptions, appears to be, the obtaining* a certilioate of competence to 
•superintend a county asylum, or some fleeting object the dayj any steady pur¬ 
suit of a i>eal knowledge of the nature and treatment of insanity is a rare circiua» , 
sUnoe, and scareely*to be expected among the multifarious objects which neces¬ 
sarily distract the attention of medical atudents ” 

With this pretence of instruction, and with no subsequent practice, it 
may come to happen that witnesses nnc^nected with the specialty may 
seldom have reasons for speaking with^uthority on lunacy; or if any, 
they may be sCunding rather than sound, like those of the gentlemiui 
who Undertook to teach the German language irtim his knowledge of ihe 
German flute. • 

But if modern legislatlou and medical practice tend in this maunur to 
concentrate the knowledge of insanity in a few expert, who make lt» 
natni'e and phenomena their especial study, do these experts 
tain opinions conceived with that unanimity* whidh exalted knafwW%e 

2&-XXU. 
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and other like institutions, nevoir to be ffitmd.rMged in the afaya of Ujr 
against each other, like the Homeric Olymjn^s, naingling- in the vulgar 
'^euds of mortiSs^? Alasi human reason is falfiblej and even the ben^?^f 
^bisho{» do not agree on all subjects. There is, hqweverAextraa^eous io 
this faiti?:jility, a cause which le^ the opinions of skilful and experience 
men to diverge from each other; aisause which enters into active opera¬ 
tion when the real balance of prolmhilities approaches nearly to an equi¬ 
poise, when the matttar in dispute is almost a point—a point, however, 
which may loom large through the haze of conflictii^ interests. "VV^e 
allude to the msam^ in which oases are got-up by the attomfys. The 
depreciating opinion of lawyers is well knoi^;f‘ that on nice points, if a 
dozen medf&al witnesses carP be induced iw-iteke one view of the question, 
thirteen can readily be,placed in opposition to them who will take the 
other view. We admit that this allegation is, to some extent, founded 
upon the realities of euperienoe ; we denf that it is dishonourable to the 
profession. The same array of conflicting opinions may be marshalled on 
scientific questions <of any description not medical, provided they are in¬ 
tricate, disputed, and of balancing probabilities. Thus it has ever been, 
and thus it must ever be, so long as questions of this nature continue to 
exist, and the minds of mdn present their usual vari^ies of capacity and 
bias. If discredit attaches anywhere, it attaches to theTorm of leg^ pro¬ 
cedure, which adopts such clumsy expedients for the invesdgation of 
truth and the administration of justice^. ^ * 

Suppose a case in which the main q'uestion at is^e is the sanity or 
insanity of an individual; the first step is the appointment, by chance, 
interest, or mdHt, of attorneys—for the prosecution and dofeno^ if the 
case be a criminal one—^for the plaintiflf antj defendant, if it be a civil 
action. Suppose, further, that the case is not one in which the facts will 
necessarily cayry conviction to the minds of the judge and jury, but will 
leave full scope to the ability of the attorneys in procuring favomu-blc 
scientific evidence, and to the skill* of the barristers in extolling or 
depreciating such *evidenoe as may tell for or against the intewists of 


their clients. How do the attorneys proceed to enlist under their respec¬ 
tive banners the opinions of disinterested medical men? Why, they 
ascertain what men of repute ai’e known to entertain general ^opinions 
leaning towards stringent or modified responsibility, towards a restricted 
relaxed application of the term insanity, and the like. . H tfiese gen- 
*tlemen do not already rank in the highest grade of this |>rofe8sion, and 
have therefore more desire to gain credit than fear of lo^tng it, so much 
the be^r for the lawyer’s pui^ose. These men they call upon, and place 
before the facts and ar^n^nts beaiing on the case, ib a i^mner as 
favouraWe to their clients as it i^]possible to do without palpable departure 
Medical witnesses tbcs for the fir^ tiii6 see the, case 
mediuin of an attorney’s spectaolo% wldeh lure tinged, but 
, ipewtily not wif^ u neutral tint. They may oommeuce with a hesifi^tihg 

blit they 'wdll be fortunate and h%Wy 
repel „and - subdue every twiub, •' ' 

to yducb they 'a^sont. should prevail.' ■ If 

* coinmeiu»u3^i;|e'dup«!0,.pai^3^pk^i^ 
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who is able on auch ocoasions to resist all approach to partisanship is 
more or less than human^ for partisanship, like laughing, cooking, and 
the other peculiarities chaljaoteristic of the human race, is a part of his^ 
nature. ^ 

In Courts of law, ^tisanship is rampant; it is the yery essen^of thei* 
Uarrisl^r’s calling. The probability of its existence in the juiy-box is 
recognised by the provisions for challenging, and by allowing the preju¬ 
dices of foreigners to be represented there when the prisoner is an alien. 
Even judges cannot be said to be free from it, although what may be con¬ 
sidered as a merfi frailty in others may become a crime in them. 

« Na,turaa»fUrc& expelles, tanicn usque rAsurrot ** 


They cannot see a prepossesSlng or A repulsive expression in'Miff counte- 
n^cc of a pribonor, without experiencing on tliat account «, feeling of 
favour or disfavour towards h^m. But the expression of such feeling, 
though not Unknown, is highly reprehensible, bec&uso it would prejudice 
the jury and prtjudge the prisoner’s guilt. 

Udder the existing system of criminal procedure,‘the conduct of the 
prosecution and that of the defijfico are often equally unsoiupulous. Can 
nothing save our courts from the sctndal of a systehi, which is removed 
but a few years ip time, and a still less degree in spirit, fi’om the practice 
of rewarding with blood-money witnesses on whose evidence a criminal 
was hungf , 

For the purpose of ascertaiaipg iruth, it appears to us that the duty of 
setting forth the argument with imjiartiality and justice, to “nothing 
exteryjfite nor set down aught in malice,” is as weightij^ as important, 
and as dignified as tliat of forming a judgment upon the argument and 
apportioning the penalty. , 

Why, therefore, are there not public prosecutors?—officials responsible 
for the dispassionate discharge of those duties which at present devolve 
upon attorneys, with whom the administration of justice is secondary in 
importance to the honour and prestige of success!—officials who would 
supersede the woni-out machinery of the grand jury, and imp^ certainty, 
unity, impartiality, and dignity, to those portions of criminal-law pro¬ 
cedure which at present are too often distinguished by the opposite 


qnalitici! • , 

• ••With jiublic prosecutors, scientific evidence Vipuld still be sought, but 
would no longer be as at present. Scientific opinion wobld no ^ 

longe:^ be warpedTat the outset by partial .and interested statements; the 
honest and dignified pursuit of truth and justice on the side of the prose¬ 
cution, wdnld enforce the same spirit upon the defence; and on questions 
of medical or other science, skilled witn^es would be called, not to gain 
a cause, but to elucidate the trutk ^ , - . - i 

But in civilP suits involving the question of insanity, and in inquisi¬ 
tions, the appointment of public prosecutors would not be operative; And 
in these processes, ^he getting-^ of scientific evidence is pursued in a 
manner still more unscrupulous than in criminal-law procedure; the tame 
ugeucies are even moue aotiirely at work, warping opinion and enEsting, 

Let it be granted that the attorneys only do thdlr duty- These diffi- 



Wi^ies appear izisepatable fironi the pT«M3tjk»b of ilkdiidlttitif opibldbs as l»^'‘ 
de]>ca» of ][>eriulttiQg men to testify not to tbeir sensations isnd 
Jcnowledge, but also to tbeir coniiotions and^ndgments. Such men^ 
'operations are'ttot evidential, but judicial; and vre Are compelled to the 
, belief \^t persona eacOroising them are out of place in thb wittiesB-box, 
and fchaWhe only efficient remedy is to change their position. This may 
be effected in one of two ways; either by separating the question of 
insanity from that of ^Ut, by leaving the latter to be tried in the ordinary 
manner, and by impanelling a jury of experts to try the former; or, 
secondly, by adopting a hint from the practice of the 4-dmiralty court, 
and calling scientific aid to assist the judge. Who can doub'^’ that in 
questions of salvage, and collision, and barratry, and others involving the 
art and science of navigation, skilled* opirildfis oould be ran^d on either 
side with as mnoh facility and with as neutraliaing an effect as in the 
more intricate quest'lons of insanity, were such opinions called in to assist 
the plaintiffs and defeiftlants, and not to assist the court! But this stulti¬ 
fication of evidence is avoided by calling in skilful and experienced 
mariners, the Brethren of the Trinity Corporation, not as partisans tO 
assist the plaintiff or defendant, but as qmtei cur ice, to assist the court 
with their opinions aUd judgment. * 

We are convinced thaf if a similar procedure weije adopted in all 
lunacy trials and inquisitions, the decisions and awards come to by its 
means -would be m^e satisfactoiy to the contpnding j>arties and to the 
public, would better promote the ends of justice, would more effectually 
sustain the honour of the legal and medical profession^; and be found in 
every respect vastly sujierior t(j the present one o. 

From this (figrossivo excursion into the realms of law, we return to 
those of psychology. Dr. Prichard, as cautious as ho was learned and 
ecxi)erienced, satisfied himself with recording the facts he had observed in 
the occurrence of moral without intellectual insanity: as ho twisted no 
especial theory Out of these facts, there is none to examine* had he 
formed one, it would have re.solved itself into a port of the larger question 
' to which we must fiow direct our attention. Those of our readers who 
have had opportunities of observation will not require that Dr. l^icbard’s 
Statements should be verified by examples; those who have been less for¬ 
tunate must refer to hia t-peatise on insanity. A.s for the lawyers, we 
must now reluctantly Ifxave them behind; like tail hounds, they aiib 
.^bPggliifg on the cold scent of the last check, while we have had a smart 
burrt and have come to another; they will never come' up again unless 
they run to our cry. 

All medic^ men of experience now acknowledge the occasional exist¬ 
ence of disease witliont disorder of the intolloctnal faculties. The 

problem^iSlow' churning attentiomia a mom advanced and ^tensive one ; 
nwakely, whether, with oertafn admitted and well mark^ exceptions, 
hiMnity dims nbfe invariably commence with and consist in emotional dis- 
The exceptions include those cases which by some triers are 
Smptomafac Insanity, and arise frohi rtoo^ised pirtrioal 
gout, fever, phreniti% Apoplexy, epilepsy, ^ws 
^ iMd, Imndation, parturitioai old age^ Ac. We belieye thStf^Cept 
m mm mm, oonvineing arguiiieiits can be adduct td ptwe 



ifjpitmys in imkmoeemomnal; tbdt distm'b** 

i^ttoe lJwai|rB s©oon<lary; and tliat Br. Prichard e case$ w^re apparently 
ex;captiQnaI, because in theip the secondary part of the disease did not^ 
occur, irom the uniisual force of a conservative tendencj^n the inteUeC" 
tutd taoulties. • Any hesitation we may feel in adopting^ this theoi^arises « 
not firom any deficiency of argumentative proof, but because in raronciling 
so many inconsistencies and in smoothing so many difficulties, it appears 
to ffivour the dominion of that idol of the tribe which If^dy us to «expeot 
and to require an amouut of uniformity which floes not. exist in the 
operations of na^re. "y 

M. Ouislain Wk recognised some portion of this theory, though he has 
missed the whole breadth*of^ts truth. He has uhueoessarily limited his 
view to^he operation of the psdftful emotions,*and has therefor<?'i»ersuaded 
himself that mental aberration is hut a state of phrenalgia. He may pos- 
siflly be right, on the ground that pleasurable emotion% must become pain¬ 
ful from their intensity, before they can produce* so serious a result as 
mental diat'ase. Being tickled to deatlx is said not to be an easy or 
agreeable mode of dissolution; and by blunting the nervous sensibilities, 
chloroform might have saved that luckless wight who 

^ “ Died of a rose 1b aromatic p^in.” 

It is to be regretted that M. Guislain should thus have been divei*ted 
from a tredn of ratiocination directly tending to an enlarged emotional 
theory, by subtile distinctions between pleasure and pain; distinctions 
which almost lead him to di^beliSve the existence of the former. He 
expresses his condhrrence with that accomplished psychologist, M. Brierre 
de Boifc,mont, who thus sums up his long experience on the causation of 
insanity: 

**Eh bien, ce que nous avons \u et entendu depuis trente ans, nous doniie la 
conviction iu^brankblc que la souffrauce morale esi le lot de riiumamt^ Quaud 
la statistique, gue nous aj)pr<f*cions a sujuste \alonr, uoub accublcrait do S(‘S chiUrcs, 
nous ne pourrions nous eiupechcr dc dire. )1& sooffrent; s’lls le nient, ilb trompont 
sciemment. Le bonlieur ira pas d’euseiguo.” • 


We do not ourselves concur in the Easselas sentiment which estimates 
the lot of mankind as one of inevitable moral suffering. Undoubtedly 
the lif(^ of man is one of effort, of contest, against evil, or of craven 
. SHb^aission to it. But so far as we have Igp-rned to appreciate the 
struggle,* it iat one which, on the whole, elicits and confers far more (jf 
happiness than of misery. We entoi*taia a firm conviction that not only 
in uie world at large, but even in the wards of lunatic asylums, the 
amount of moral enjoyment vastly preponderates over that of moral 
misery, 

The instances of insanity caused sudden and great sucoe^, or 
elevation to high fortunes, are too numerous and too well authentiiOfited 
either to be explained away or denied. We cannot, therefore, ^uhaorih^ 
either to the major jsr tlie minor of the argument which refers the causa» 
tion of insanity to moral pain alone. 

In addition to the above objections is the impo^bility of defining fon 
purposes of scientific exactness, the meaning of pain and pleasnm 
is pleasure to one ma,n becomes pain to anotW« or to the same ^>hsair 




'ait aaskother time. King John ^Is Oonstaiiiioe that «li0 is in love larlth gi^ef; 
Mid in reply to Bo8M|nd’«l taunt, "They say yon are a m^ondholy 
fellow,” Jaques says, " 1 am $0 j I do Inve it Vtter than laughing.” 

In Pevonsh^v^ invalids are jiopularly lyaia to enfoy hutd Al¬ 

though this expression may he only a vulgar periphrasis, and fiot intended 
to con^ik^ the meaning of pleasure derived Irom bodily disease, it may 
nevertheless sometimes express a fact. The sensations produced by psora 
are described liy jvriters of authority as rather agreeable than otherwise; 
and we have^read of'patients subject to recurrent mania, who looked 
forward to the exffltement of the paroxysm with Uvehyantioipations of 
pleasure. Oertainl^there is no accounting for tastes, md the man who 
ofua diaw a scientific line between pleasux’e a^d pain will have something 
to bequcafeh to posterity. Tt will unot, “however, be by placarding the 
words bonJ^^iM' and rti^iUteur in large capitals, after the manner of 
M. Quislain, that this achievement will be accomplished, anti the ‘Milcvt^e 
of good and evil to b© found in this mortal life be analyzed for the 
purpo-ses of psychological inquiry. To import the question of pleasure 
or pain into an inquiry on the causation of insanity, appears to be a 
gratuitous complication of a subject sufficiently difficult in itself. 

Eschewing, therefore the phrenaJgic theory as unnecessarily narrow 
and involved, by what kiild of reasoning may we expect to found our 
theory of insanity upon the broad basis of emotion in general? The argu¬ 
ments adduciblo for such a purpose might he arranged in two divisions, 
according as they belong to ethics proper, ^r to mental pathology. The 
former would embrace the whole controversy on utilitarianism, on selfish 
or unselfish motives to action, and cannot, therefore, be introduced in this 
place. Being ‘convinced that it is impossible to explain the nafure of 
shame, remorse, justice, moral ajiprobation and disapprobation, by the 
calculations of advantage and disadvantage, we adopt the unselfish theory. 
We feel assured that " mankind demduds of its heroes some other marit 
than that of a sagacious merchant that civil law is not the measure of 
innocence and crime, or theologic law that of virtue and vice; that 
' innate principles of duty and of right are implanted in the human soul; 
and that in the.se principles, and iu the varied play of the emotive facul¬ 
ties, is to be found tho true key of human action. 

That reason, as reason, caq licvcr be a motive to action, is thus supoinctly 
demonstrated by Sir Jaimes Mackintosh: ,, 

“ An emotion lias not necessarily anything in common with a perception but 
that they are both states of mind. We*perceive exactly the same qualities in the 
taste of coffee when we may dishke it, as afterwards when wo come to like it. In 
other words, the perception remains the same when the sensation of pain is 
changed iatp the opposite sensation of pleasure “ We can easily imaging aper- 

S |p4 thinking being without ff capacity of reedving pleasure or pain Such 
ndght perceive what we do; if we could conceive him to reason, he might 
justly; and if he were to indge at all, there seems no reason why he should 
not ju%e truly. But what ooula indnee such a being to wiU or to mff It seems 
evii^t thid his existence could cmlj be a state of passive oohlemplatiou. Reason, 
as iWon, eajt never be a motive to action. It ie only when we sdperadd to such 
a beihj|, tie^biBty er the capacHy of emotion or sentunmf^ or (what in daporeal 
eases is uonsatian^ pf dfflsure nnd aversion that we intirodnee him intAtJie 
world of action. We then ebariy discenv thkt when the cefddttsimi of a pndeesa 
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^ fBc^Djts io mind an iiilijeot of ^|re;«>r of obtaifting itf 

aQtiofi^egw to, o^rate; aad reagon mayjtfefifjb. Vat not tili i^ej^ uaye 

the,conduct. ; jjet to, dis¬ 

save a,«i;an, from immoralitj be employed, and tbe issue of it a^dys ippear* 
tp, be toa feeling. Tou prove that drankeiinesS ^11 prdwMyrttin 

1i|Ba;KH-^n.6 poailion founded on experience is moTC certain; nioist pemobs vitb 
^iidm’you reaifon mu^ft be as much convinced of it as you are. But yo® hope of 
S'ueeesS'^ depends on. the drunkard’s fear of ill health; and he may always silence 
your argument by telling you that he loves wine mbre than he dreads sickness,” 

The conclusion Is obwions. If onr reasoning fdetilties, when in a sound 
and healthy coi^ition, cannot conduct to action, less will they he 
capableBf doing Ho when they are enfeebled by dipeslw;. 

The pathological argument rests upon the facts well known to phy¬ 
sician Sj^'that the causes of ihsanitjf are of a nature produiJfflg in the 
hj®t place eUiotional changes only, either by the sudden «nd violent 
agitation of the passions, , • ’ 

“ When all the heartstrings like wild* horses pull 
The heart asunder,” 

• « . 

or by the long-continued influence of circumstances operating more 

insidiously upon the mind, and*pr(jducing an habitual state of abnormal 
feeling. • ' • 

A man was n^er yet either reasoned into insanity, or reasoned out of 
it. The adelusion-test may with propriety be upheld by our judges, 
highly intellectual as th^ are, and full of dialectic power; but should 
the test of insanity ever become £p part of statute law, it is inconceivable 
that the large eaiflerience of our houses of parliament will permit them 
to alHSw it to rest upon any kind or amount of bad reasoiyng. 

The larger portion of the treatment of insanity consists in what is 
emphatically denominated mor&l treatment, in restoring the equipoise of 
the emotions, in repressing the monster passion which swallows up the 
rest, and in,renewing the activity and vigour of the litjiile passions which 
have been thus unceremoniously dealt with. 

JiTo sane man would attempt to reason away the egfoneous opinions of 
the insane;,even lunatics of asylum experience come to reco^ise the 
hopeless nature of such a task, and respect the delusions of otheie, although 
they may be autagonistio to their own. 

, ^n the prodromic period of the disorder the emotions are always per¬ 
verted, while ^the reason remains intact. In th% period of convalescence, 
the return of’ coweot judgments is an uncertain and faUaoious indication 
of cure, so long as the emotions remain, even in a slight degree, perverted 
ibom their normal condition; but immediately the lattOT are put straight, 
the cure may be considered complete, L^tly, and chiefly, with the 
exceptions above indicated, there is po^idescription of insanity which, if 
traced to its source, will not be found either to consist in pervoift^ 
emotion, or to,emanate from that origin. •Such will insanity 
found by those whq diligently investigate its origin, although l)y se^oadaiiiy 
disorders of the intellectual faculties it may and usually do^ bet«ilno so 
;transformed.^ apd di^uised,' that its essential nature is 
Of ' ’ / , , ' ' 



6$ ft _ pun.' 

/ effeotis of oeriaiiL oausee, the {>rogreai of lavestigatiozi ie 

im^pia^d, by the difficulty of zueeting with oases iu 'wki$h the c&uses are 
siugle and simplo. In such an iiivestigatiouj great ^fficulty arisen from 
vthe multiplicity of causes, and in a still greater degree from the inter¬ 
mixture of effcCTa Again, much perjdexity is experienced in the obseis 
vatiou' of effieotPj for, as the centre of sensation feels not when it is 
wounded^ so the centre of attention can scarcely attend to itself Few men 
are able to appreciate the noumcna occurring within themselves, and 
M. Cousin riglitly 'Observes that there are not more Des Cartes in the world 
than Newtona Wgre this not so, the almost incredible blindness which 
left men for more fifty-six centuries in ignorance oWhe circulation of 
the blood, would be as nothing compared witla the self-ignorance which 
left it toDavid Hartley tcvmako tjfie nobhi discovery of the sii^ple law 
under w®Sh our passions and affections are formed. When we endeavour 
to observe t&e effooh? of moral agents, not in ourselves but in others, the 
cloud is still darker, yt^hat do^ it profit to the end of this inquiiy, if, 
according to the author of-‘The Vestiges,’ “man in the mass is a mathe¬ 
matical problem,” if, “when seen in the individual, he continues to be an 
enigma”? Suppose it known that one of every six hundred and fifty 
Frenclimen will comxqit a crime onc^ a year. This knowledge in itself 
will not advance us one steptiowards ascertaining or removing the, motives 
of crime in the enigmatic^ unit. Keble truly says— ‘ 

“Not e'en the tendeiert heart, and next our own, * 

Kuowh half the reawns why we snule'tu sigh. 

£aih in liis hidden spliere af joy ftr 'Hoe 

Our hennit spirits dwell ” « 

It is true that a madman may often be what Horace says of a drunkard, 
“ pellucidior vitrobut this specie''! of insane candour is far from being 
trustworthy, and the difficulty of accurately ascertaining motives, and of 
observing the operation of pat hematic agencies, remains one of the most 
serious perplexities of the practical psychologist. 

In the endeavour to ascertain the antecedents of an attack of insanity, 
we are particularly^ liable to be misled by the interested statements of 
'■friends and relations, who disguise or deny circumstances which might b© 
thought discreditable to the patient or to themselves. Even when a true 
history of the case is obtained, its aspect may bo very fallacious, as the 
following well-contrasted ejsamples may servo to illustrate, A Seaman 
returning from the coask with prize money was hocussed, roblicd, and 
►.^immediately became insane. A young Protestant female, ob a visit to a 
Catholic family, catne under the influence of the priest, and became a cou^ 
vert: much unpleasant discussion took place in consequence with the 
members of Jier own finuily, and in little more than a year she became 
insane. In the first case, there appeared to exist the obvious physical 
cause of poisoned blood; in the second, a no less obvious moral cause. 
!brothipm however, ooifid be frirthor from the truth, as subsequent kuow- 
thei^ cases proved. In the first, the cause was morel, arising 
iu the second, the cause was physical, ifriaing from semi- 
vatohing during Iient. 

, _ know to the contrary, injuries to the head, poisoned blood, 

; atiHIotlbtr eitnilar causes, are capable of produeine insanity in any human 
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beiagj; but moral causes, on the contrary, appear to be efficieiS^) only when* 
tho mind is in a condition favourable to the reception of the morbid 
inftuenoe. When this predisposing condition exists, trivial cauCes become 
induential and effective; when it does not exist, men hav<^or lengthened * 
periods been subjected to every kind, degree, and combination of mental 
suffering, without lapsing from the healthy states of vigorous I’j^istanoe 
or of patient eaduraince. The nature of this predi'^posing condition 
appears to consist in abnormal motivity or impressibility of some 
emotion or set of emotions, combined with a weak and deficient power 
of will. Too much weight cannot be attached tu the recognition of 
this scatu^of mind^ with the view either to the preve^on of insanity by 
a properly adapted education, or with a view to its prodromic treatment. 

In investigations concerning mind^ it mus# never be forgottgji that a 
cause, however simple in its nature, does not produce simple and un¬ 
changing effects. Geology shows us that the fain»drop8 of a passing 
shower may leave their impression upon the soft sand, to remain un¬ 
changing and unchanged through countless ages. A like natural phe¬ 
nomenon has often decided tho issue of battles, the fate of kings and of 
nations, has prevented famines, has iufluencod and is influencing the destiny 
of the human race. It is said Ihai^ a rainy day will spoil the best or 
the worst Parisian revolution. The former example of causation finds no 
type in the worW of mind; the latter is continually represented there. 
How far d#d the petty theft of a piece of ribbon influence the life and 
opinions of Rousseau, an(> through them the opinions and destiny of tho 
French nation? In mental dynanfics, a cause not only produces a train 
of effects incalcuWble, from the ever-varying nature of the existence acted 
upon,^ut even when simple the cause is oftentimes one^f an accumu¬ 
lating sort: like that illustrated by Mr. Mill in the increasing heat of 
the summer as the days become‘longer, and the nights during which the 
heat can be radiated back become shorter, so that the heat accumulates 
and-becomes greater after the solstice than at it—the funded heat of 
August, as it is called by De Quincy. This description of cause is fre¬ 
quently observed operating in tho production of ins^jity, in unchecked 
desires and emotions habitually excessive, which, gaining strength with 
indulgence, eventually overcome all antagonistic and balancing faculties. 
Of this kind are many causes not strictly moral, but acting upon the 
, e moti ons: as poverty causing mental distress and incapacity to struggle 
against it by industry, and consequently grcater*j>overty. 

The ever-changing, increasing, and indefinite operation of causes jird- 
ducing insanity, is a strong reason for supposing that their power is 
exert^ upon the emotional part of man’s nature. Whatever operates upon 
the reason produces a definite effect- * Tho intellect cannot refuse either 
assent or dissent, qualified or entire, any and every argument or 
theorem propounded to it. The dialectic function is impassive as tfoa* 
chinery, and there is little doubt, if it were possible to submit the premises, 
that logical engines could be constructed as efficient in their work as Mr, 
Babbage’s celebrated oaloulatiug machine, or Mr. Clarke’s ingenious instru¬ 
ment for grinding Latin hexameters. The logical engine which eveiy 
manppoaseases often does its work badly enough, but whatever the tesulfe 
Boay be, thej^ are definite and precise. 
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• se??ed liim as tlie^e contraBting pictures rose before bis view. He 

waiked to and fro la disoidea’j stnviiig to re-collect his thoughts, and reduce himself 
from the passions of the human heart into mere mehamm ofealculaUwg tntelleet."* 

« This intcUeHuuI facult^r forms an opinion general or particular—-erso- 
noons or eorrem;—thei-e it stops; and according to the materials submitted, 
the quantity and quality of the work done, a man becomes full or empty, 
stupid or wise, a dolt or a Newton. A man may be an idiot from con¬ 
genital deficiency of this faculty, or may become demented from decay of 
it j he may be*t!rotoho^ from its imperfection, but it appears to us impos¬ 
sible tliat any condition of the reasoning faculty can produce matlness. 
A medical witnessS^as asked in a lunacy trial whether,»if a may^lielieved 
that a person could see through a three-foot brick wall, such a belief 
would constitute a deluaionj>i. e., a critcripn^f insanity. The unfortunate 
witness *Baviiig rejdied in the affirmative, was of course trotted through 
an amusing array of consequences, terminating in the melancholy and 
distressing insanity of all believers in mesmerism. Now, whatever may 
bo thought of the powers of observation and ratiocination displayed by 
these gentlemen, it must be admitted, that to call them insane %most 
erroneous; because, with the exception of getting angry when one pre- 
sumes to argue with them, their opinions'do not touch their motives, and 
consequently do not lead tp action Like the necessitai’idiis, they act in 
opposition to their opinions. Tlie djscoveiy of clairvoyance ha-s not 
stopped the printing of one newspaper, or lightened one mail-bag; the 
electric telegraph is as much used ao if the stupendous discos of the 
suaa.1 telegraph had never been made, add notwithstanding the newly 
perceived transluceiicy of three-foot brick walls, we d».nbt whether the 
fact has causi^l any alteration in the thickness of party walls, S4’ any 
other architectural arrangements of the most eutbusiastu disciple. When 
a mesmerist judge seriously endeavours to supersede witnesscb, counsellors, 
and jury, by employing sensitive clairvoyants to discover tlie truth, we 
think it not altogether improbable that, out of court at least, such pro¬ 
ceedings will be considered rather mad. 

In 1787, aDr.Jpihot was considered insane, because he anticipated 
some of the scientific opinions of Sir W. Herscbel. He was tried at the 
Old Bailey for tiring a pistol with intent, &c., at a Miss Boydcll, thereby 
burning her clothing and contusing her shoulder. The jury could not 
find that there was a ball ifi the pistol, and on this acquitted hith. Sfr 
David Brewster, in a note to ‘ Ferguson’s Astronoraj,’ says : . 

* “The friends of the Doctor mamtdined that he was rnsam^ and called several 
witnesses to esfabhah this point. Among these was Dr. Simmons, who declared 
that Dr* JEUiot had, tor some months lieforc, sliown a fondness for the most ea,tta- 
tammt and in particular, he had sent to him a letter on the hght of the 

celestial bodies, to be coinmumcafod to the Koj'al Society. This letter confirmed 
Dr. Sirfinions m the belief that thiS’unliappy man was under the infiuence of this 
mental d^raiij,ement; and as a proof of the correctness of tins onmion, he directed 
the attention of the court to a passage of the letter, m which Dr. Elliot states 
*that the hght of the sun proceeds from a dense and universal afUror£^ which may 
affifrd amMe light to the inbabiiants of the sun bencatli, and yet be at such a dis- 
tapan abu' as not to annoy them. No objection,’ says ho, ‘ anseth to this great 
lumhiiito being inhabited; vegetation mtfs obtain there as well as with us. 'J^ere 
way ha water and dry land, hills and dales, rain and fair weather; and as the 

• My Kovel. Bhlwer. 
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ligjbt, 50 the seafloa must be eternal, conaeqaentiy H, mm easiiy be perceived to be# 
by far the most blissful habitation of the whole system. 

Our good friends the Mesmerists may, if they think proper, make use 
of this iUttstration, and enjoy the fond anticip^tiou th^^^hefore 1887, a . 
greater name tjban Elliot may have justice done to it, and that opinions 
which are now sneered at as ilUwtrative of delusion; will oom]^ to he 
considered as inspirations of the highest genius. 

But suppose Dr. Elliot’s opinion, instead of a scientific, had been a 
really faoli^ one; that instead of a solar, it had teijcen a lunar direction, 
and he had thought the moon was made of green ohe^, or that, like the 
wise m« 4 ^of Oothum, he could fish it out of a pond ^fth a net. It does 
not appear that even suchdopinious could have induced him to fire a pistol 
at Miss Boydell, to burn hfcr^tticoats ansi bruise her shoulder; the 
intellectual mistake could have produced no desire leading to such an act 
-~»in other words, the overt act could not have been traced to d!' connected 
with the delusion. • 

Let us now proceed to examine cases in which tne insane conduct may 
be thqught to be obviously traceable to and dependent- upon delusive 
opinions. 

It was argued that Miss NottWge^was insane, because she believed that 
Mr. Prince was God; but in Germany a coijsiderable sect of thinkers 
believed Ihat God exists in every man, and that every man is God as far 
as he goea; and Spinoza believed that God was matter; therelore, if 
opinion constitutes madness, an^ Miss Nottidge was, on that account, 
insane, h fortiori, all those mltapltysiciians must have been so. 

But the opiniaift of the latter touched not upon motive and action— 
they Scarcely influenced the conduct of life; at most they flight poasibly 
tend to keep their advocates out of churches, but could certainly never 
lead them into asylums. On the other hand, the opinions of the lady 
probably originated in, and were certainly most intimately connected 
with, the fondest and deepest emotions of the heart, For them she 
sacrificed the ties of maternal and sisterly afiection, the o])inion of the 
world, and all that she possessed; she left all to foliowJbim. Perhaps her 
opinions were not more irrational than those of the philosophers, but her 
emotions were deeply implicated; she entertained towards the creature 
those serdifnmts which are due 6nly to the awful majesty of the Creator, 

. lu^clf ca8e% the true test of insanity must Ue sought for, not in deluded 
opmion, but in perverted emotion. They suppljf, therefore, an additional 
argument in favour of the emotional theory. * 

Having adduced in support of this theory arguments at least sufficient 
to establish its claim to a fair and deliberate investigation, we leave it to 
be tested by time and deductive inquiry. We ask not, and would decline 
to accept for it, more than au impartial atrutiny, believing that toareadjr. 
acquiescence in the truth of prop^itions of this nature is not less inimical 
to the advancement of knowledge, than dogmatic assertions unsupported 
by argumentative proof. 

Before these pag^ are presented to the public, the Lunacy Bills' which 
have su^ested them will probably have beemne the law of the lamd. 
Tb^ principaJ, and almost their sole ipetit, consists in condenaatiMn 
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and eimplificatiop of tho existing statutes. Their demerits of emission 
are considerable. Many important and premiug questions; ^uch as the 
treatment of criminal lunatics, are entirely pass^ over. The risita-^ 
tion of asyiumS; private and public, is to be left on its present footing-a- 
although, as regards the former, the noble chairman of the Commissioners 
in Lunaoy has expressed his opinion in the Lords, that nothing could be 
more defective and unsatisfactory; and as regards the latter, the utmost 
diversity of practice exists indifferent counties—-a diversity of practice so 
contrasted, that the <existeiice of error at one or both extremes is 
unavoidably impresi^ed upon the conviction. 

In some asylumVlie actual work of visitation has lapiied from;* 4 e main 
body of the visitors, and has become the privil'^ge and the glory of some 
two or three membera, wIhi, from a natunU and well-founded anxiety 
concerning the treatment of lunatics, constitute themselves into an heb¬ 
domadal bdard, and^. bedome what their own capabilities or those of soifie 
adroit matron may be able to develop Surely some leasoiiable medium 
might l>e devised and enforced by enactment, which might 1*680116 the 
impoi'tant duty of asylum visitation from degenerating into a ionnal sham, 
or developing with exuberant vitality mto a mischievous souice of excite¬ 
ment to the patients., _ ' 

Another subject on which the greatest diversity and laxity of practice 
existb m different county aiylums, is the manner of''Upportioning the 
expenditure between the mainttmanoe fund and the couutyrate In 
several counties a building and repab* ifimd has been establislxed, fioiu 
moneys strictly and legally, perhs^s, belonging to the maintenance fund, 
the county rates have thus been altogethoi lelioved fion{*\^e repair ohaiges 
to which they, are liable uuder the 26 th section of the pi*eserfu act. 
At other asylums all expendituie for the repair of tho bmldiug, for 
paintmg, glazing, and furnishing, is charg&l on the county rate. In some 
instances, where the mam efforts of the visitors and tlve sujierintcndeuts 
a}>pcar directed to, the acquisition of credit for extreme economy of manage¬ 
ment, the most extraordinary items of expenditure are thus charged. 
^Chaigcs for boddj,wg, clothing, attendants’ salaries, under the title of 
artisans’ wages, are thus tiansteiTed fiom the poor rate to the county rate. 
In one county even tho chaplain’s salary is thus classed with building 
repairs, and in another the county late is saddled with tiie maintenance of 
the steward-superintendent’s pony, though no efforts are made to prtij^en^ 
the medical officer from Becoming thoroughly footsore Thps, by. cooking 
the accounts, the mamtonance charge is kept at a figure astonishingly 
low. 80 great is the diveisity which exists in the manner of keeping 
these public accounts, that no fair comparison can be made between the 
mamtenanoe charges of one asylum and those of another, without an 
elaborate analysis and rearrangeuneut of all the items of expenditure. 

An amended Xamatiq Asylum Act might reasonably have been expected 
to rectify these irregularities yet so far is this from being the case, that 
in the ne'^fhbill not only is no attempt made to do so, out even that 
strim|lt1tmbiguity of expression is allowed to remain, shall be claimed 
te be &c." («ec. 70 ), which leaves Visitors at liberty to puzzle outj 

if thejif can, whether the rent-charge on patients from non-c6ntributing 
boroughs shouki bo cariied to the maiutd^oe fund, or to the reUef of 
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tJie oimixty rate. Even the visitors of two county asylums in the same 
county have adopted opposite opinions on this point; one board having 
decide to send this considqmble sum to the county treasurer, and the < 
other having passed it to the maintenance aooovmt. 

Having shoi^n that no attempt has been made to place the (jjpestion 
of lunacy on a more philosophical basis, and that even on the importajnt 
subjects of asylum visitation and oxj>enditure, the most glaring practical 
defects of the present system are left without amendment^ we have no 
inducement to extend our criticisms to details. We look on the Bills 
somewhiit as a I*<^rtugucso fundlioldcr might look uj^n a new arrange- 
uicnt of 'the interesting debt of that country—as. ah, advance, namely, 
towaixls simplification of afrangeincut, hut as folding forth little prospect 
of any important results of a beneficial nature. " 

Jhat they indicate no greater approximation tha^;^ has hiMierto been 
made between the Law and the.Tlieory of Insanity^ can perhaps scarcely 
with justice he urge<l as an objection against .them, inasmuch as their 
oj^ci’ation lies out of the pathway of tht>so circumstances which render 
most S,p})arent the antagonism of true meuttil soietree with the hinacy 
practice in law. • 

During a recent -vrisit wliich we p 9 ,id to tha^ Oavo of Despair,” tho 
criminal ward at Jhe Iloyal Hospital of Bethlem, wo wei'o informo<l that 
the (jloverniucnt liad strictly prohibited any alteration or reform fheroin. 
We received tliis announetmeut with much satisfaction, as an iiulication 
that this do}»ai tm(*nt of lunsicy iijt'atij|||nt was likely to be put on an 
entirely new footj^g; that Government believed the atfair to ho utterly 
bad, ajjd beyond amendment, and contemplated a revolution therein, in 
proferenet* to reform. 

When new arrangements for .criminal lunatics are attempted, if tlioy 
are not dictated by true psychojiatliic science, niaiiifcst fiiiluio will 
scarcely he avoided. But if in such new aiTangements the Law and 
Theory of Insanity are made to submit to a satisfaoioiy amalgaiuation, 
such arrangements may form a point iVap^mi from whe^e other imporiaut 
reforms of a similar nature will be possible. 

That the antiquated barbarisms of our common-law dogmata on the 
subject of iusauity can much longer possess the slightest weight of 
authority, wo do not believe. When the menHibors of our own profession 
^arcgil^ing to the world such works as Sir ITemy* Holland’s ‘ Chapters on 
Mental Physictlogy,’ aud Professor Carpenter’s rcmar'kablc sootioii, ‘ OA 
the Functions of toe Nerwous System’—chaj)ter whicli we do not liesi- 
tate to characterize as tho most profound treatise on the subject which 
the world has seen—it will bo impossible for any length of time to retain 
lunacy laws founded even a century agj^, when j)hysiology wsia its 
infancy; to say nothing of those which took their oi’igin at a time when 
the nature of insanity was a theological question, and its treatment was 
confined to the exorcist and the priest. 


Jolin ChwrUs BachmU. 
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Eeview VI. 

‘ UTraiti de Chimie Anatondgue P^^^ologigv^ SoT'mcde ei Pathologigue, 
&c. Pax Chablks Bobin, M.IJ,, et F. Vekdeix^ M.J)., & o .— Paris, 
18 & 3 . Tomes I., II., & III. 

Treatise of Anatomical and PJw^hgigal Chemistry, Normal and Patho¬ 
logical; or, of the Immemate Prinmples, Tiormal or morbid, which 
comtitaU'^the bod^ of Man and of the Ma/mmiferw, 4 'C- By Ch. 
Bobin aud F.^ekdeil, 

"Wb have endeavoured, in a former number of this journal, ^3*give an 
account, extracted from M^rs. Robin and^jj^Terdeil’s elaborate treatise, of 
the ^Iniffiediate Principles which cdnstitute Healthy Human Urine;’ we 
shall now proceed to consider the contents of this work in a more general 
point of View, insisting upon a few topics, which, from their novelty, or 
from their classification, deserve particular notice. 

Messrs. Robin and Verdeil’s book was written with the intention of 
giving to' physicians and anatomists a complete account of the intimate or 
molecular structure of organic substances in their three fundamental 
states, liquid, semi-solid, and solid; br, in other words, the authors have 
endeavoured to describe the various substances or imjaediate principles 
which,' by their molecular aggregation, constitute organic ^i^ubstanoes. 
They do not therefore treat of the. organized matter itself, but of its 
constituents; ^ o „ ' 

Their work is divided into tliree volumes. The lst*dg^ entirely devoted 
to general considerations of the ‘Immediate Princqdes;’ the 2nd ai^d tlie 
3 rd present a systematic view of these substances. * 

, The general feature of this treatise is the systematic classification of the 
subject. It was impossible that in an undertaking of such magnitude, the 
authors should have overlooked the importance of a proper classification, 
but there is a peculiar philosophical arrangement of the facts described, 
with the deductions drawn from them, which enables the reader to be at 
^onee acquainted ’^ih the whole of the subject, and to judge for himself of 
the aocmacy of the author’s conclusions. 

M. Robin’s writings all reveal a most systematic mind; fTOm this 
characteristic tendency, so visible in his classification of general anatomy,* 
he possessed peculiar talents for the composition of a treatise on Mftttd- ‘ 
Bjical chemistry. M. Robin is an anatomist, ho hag prosecuted that 
science into its minute details, but he could not have undertaken to write 
alone a treatise so intimately connected with chemistry; it was therefore 
indispemsable that this work should be the losult of the united efiforts of 
both anatomist and a chemist, and M. Verdcil happeitid to be pos¬ 
sessed of the veiy acquirements M. Robin stood in need of. 

M. Verdcil is E chemist ahd a, physician; his investigations have there¬ 
fore been directed to <fiiemic^ subjects more or less connected with 
physiology and anatomy, ftisresear^ih^ into the composition of the blood, 
the constituents of the lungs, into the nature of animal and vegetable 
cxildttiihg ^ndple^ and ipore rdsently'fhto vegetable humus, with^Mr. 

Suffice to Show that physiology as well as" ohemistiy is already 
cdnsidetSi^bV indebted to this author. We may also observe, that whilo 
* Sea d'AnstoiSte'Oda^aleypiir C&. hobia. 
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le possesses a remarkable power of generaJusizig facts, and, establishing 
iheories on their mutual relations, this philosophical tendency is accom- 
.mnied by a correct judgment and a clear understanding; thus imparting ^ 
/ohis share of the treatise we are about to review a considerable degree of 
>riginality. This tendency, however, is decidedly reprehensible when 
ijtpearing in too great excess, and it is of the \xtmost importance to guard, 
igaiust inconsiderate and hasty generalizations, not only because the fiicts 
jipon which a theory is founded may be afterwards discover«jd to bo false, 
mt also from the diflS.culty of drawing correct conclusions even from well 
jstablished facts. 

To c6uclude th^e preliminary observations, we^ may add, that both 
M. Eobin and M, Verdeifawear to us to err in two directions; on the 
?ne hand by an mmeoe&sary iradPindiscriminale desire to divide aud sub- 
li^ide the subject, and on the other by an inordinate teuden<:y to con- 
jtruct hasty theories upon appayjntly well established lacts. The authors, 
both from the new views they have brought for ward upon the subject, and 
from their scientific and philosophical method of exposition, have created 

new*school, the peculiar character of which is complete independence, 
rhey consider that the methods qi’ investigation in physiological chemistry 
have been hitherto misunderstood, and their task is to supply this 
deficiency. * ^ 

At the commencement of the first volume, the reader is at once* struck 
by the len^h of the introduction Qr prolegormnes. With the difficult 
bask before them of stating new viejvs, and opinions generally at variance 
with those advoca^d by the present standard writers, the authors Imd 
not only to introlfuce the subject to the reader, but also to refiite such 
existing notions as were opposed to their theories. It wsIS tljerefore of 
the utmost importance that the $rst part of the work should be devoted 
to an elaborate explanation of what they understood by anatomical and 
pathological chemistry. 

After having carefully traced the boundaries of anatomy, physiology, 
and chemistry, and compared these sciences with each other, they conclude 
that chemistry has hitherto encroached upon anatomjT^asnmch as that 
part of the former science which is designated animal chemistry decidedly 
belongs to the latter. This view is discussed by the authors with tho 
greatest^minuteness; and every argument whifth might be adduced against 
thei»^>inion is careftilly weighed and refuted., Considering, therefore, 
auimal chemistry as a part of anatomy and physiology, it was necessary 
to appropnate aniSnal chemistry to rnatomy, or, in other words, to show 
how the definite chemical compounds extracted from the animal solid and 
fiuid substance constitute part of their anatomical elements. In anatomy, 
by me^s of the soaljt)el and forceps, we reduce tissues into their elements, 
such as fibi'es, nervous tubes, &c.; but these fibres or nervous tubes are 
not, strictly speaking, anatomical elements, for they contain other con¬ 
stituents quite as impprtant to their existence as fibres or nervous tub®^. 
For instance, if we treat the mnscular fibres with water, this extract will , 
yield definite chemical compounds, such as creatine, creatinine, ^c. ; these 
substances are anatomical elements of the muscular tissue as well as the 
muadUlar fibres or nervous tubes; only instead of the Jbjife an4 forcepSi 
we made use of water, alcohol, &o. To these definite oheifiiosd compounds, 
constituting anatomical elements, the auMipr# h^vs the name of 
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Jfmmediate Prtndpks. Th^y therefore define the immediate principles of 
animal system, tfte Jmd products, solid, Jlidd, or gasmm, rmdting 
from a wdl-coflducted afiaiomiccd d^psis of the various hmnours and 
cmaUmiccd dommts, suaceptihle of no further division without an alteration 
of their dbemieod nature, *• 

The first volume is devoted to general oonsiderations on the characters 
of these substances. Neai’ly all of them crystallize; and this constitut^p 
one of their most important properties, since, by the mere inspection 
the crystals under th6 micro8coj)e, we can recognise their nature at once, 
and be certain of^ieir existing in a pure state. iTo doubt the necessity 
of obtaining ciy^stallized substances constitutes one or the greatest diffi¬ 
culties met with in the gtudy of the im^e*diate principles; but this 
obstacle* is easily overcome,, if we make* our-selves previously acquainted 
with the jieculiar manipulations required in such investigations. Crys¬ 
tallized immediate*iprinciples may assnnje different forms, according to 
circunastances. Thue(f conimon salt, for instance, when crystallized from 
uripe by very slow evaporation, assumes the form of large, six-aided, 
perfectly transparent cubes; when obtained by the evaporation of alfioholic 
extracts, it generally assumes the shape ^of octohedra, or solids derived 
from that type; while, when prepared from ethereal solutions, the crystals 
resemble prisms with pyrhmidal extremities. The aujthors insist on Abe 
importance to the inquirer of making himself perfectly acquainted with 
the various forms of crystals of every immqdmte principle, which M. 
Kobin has admirably illustrated i^the^atl^s' annexed to Messrs. Robin and 
Verdeil’s treatise. ^ 

Tn regard to the methods employed in the preparation of the immediate 
principles, w@ must endeavour to make aqueotis, alcoholic, and ethereal 
extracts, and to obtain the substances they contain by, concentrating these 
extracts at a low tempemture. The principles will generally ciystallize 
at different degrees of concentration, and may bo collected for their 
microscopical eaiamination. It is impossible to give in a few words a 
general method for obtaining the immediate principles in a crystalline 
forrii; but the attH^e, which is the most simple, ought always to be pre¬ 
ferred, if possible. *It proves, however, ineffecriial in a great variety of casesl 
It is much to be i-egretted that the mode of investigation we have just 
described does not allow ust to make a quantitative determination of the 
immediate principles, as4t is impossible to separate by ciystalHzatfSlTHbn' 
whole of a substanocr when mixed up in a solution with many others. In 
this iheisefore, we must have i^'ecourse to chemical” analysis, and for 
this purpose a certain amount of chemical knowledge is quite indispensable. 
Thu)^. wflt ean easily obtain crystals of phosphate of soda from the urine, 

the quan|ity of phosfffiate of soda contained, ini It. 
It Will be n^^ary to precipitate the phosphoric md by 

wnniciila* ^©4 magnesia, Btit this opew^ion, unfori^nately, 


as ic, wiu oe impossime ny suen means 
‘ ' >;a^ existing ha othw fbitns as an immediate 


M fair..bbtalning ‘'a''>hoiicnot quantitative, 

'Besidte 'aiod 4 ''>lff'■ ciystallizatioa'' 

methods fot* venous" 
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Under tbe bead of Property upon wImH trends the didin<^xm betuxm 
,^ie different kinds of immediate principleSj the ,authors consider—rlst, %^he 
nvanericcd or TnathmMtical properti^; 2nd, The phydcal characters; the^ 

' former comprising the volume and form, or crystallography, of the above . 
principles, and the latter, their consistence, elasticity,, specific gravity, 
<fec., and finally their optical properties, such as their colour, their power 
of refracting and polarizing light, &c. , The authors observe that the 
index or angle of refraction would be a veiy good mode of dis^ngnisbing the 
nature of the immediate principles, were it not that the minute volume 
of the crj^stals renders any operation of the kind xit^srly impracticable. 
The polarization t>f light by the crystals of certain immediate principles 
and not by others, aflbrds another and more riificient mode of distin¬ 
guishing these substances fro%i each other. The limits of this notice, and 
the peculiar nature of the subject, prevent us enjering into jfche optical 
details necessary for describing the polarizing. apparatus by means of 
which this property may be ascertained, and we sere forced to refer the 
reader to the original work, in which every circumstance connected with 
this part of the subject is minutely examined. 

The authors consider, in the^next place, the chemical characters by 
which the immediate principles may be tested. Thes^ characters include— 

J,st, T/te chemicals action of physical agents,*or tbe chemical action of 
changes of tompSrature upon the immediate principles, the theory of 
pyrogenic 4>odies, &c, 2nd. Tbe chemical action resulting from the contact 
of bodies with each other,*or the theory of solution and of combination, 
Finally, tliey proceed to consider tl^e mechanical mode by which we can 
ascertain the spetaSc characters of the different kinds of iniimediute prin- 
ciplcsJJ* namely, the microscope. M. Robin having alread!^ published a 
treatise on the microscope and its uses, tbe authors refer the reader to bis 
book for a description of that instrument. In tbe present wprk they insist 
more particularly upon the mode of preparing objects for tbe microscope, 
upon the different magnifying power to be used according to circum- 
stance.s, upon the processes to be employed in the examination of the pre¬ 
parations, and likewise on the use of reagents under ffis? microscope, the 
measurement of the angles and size of crystals, and the mode® of 
delineating them. • . 

The use of chemical reagents under the mictipscope being, in our opinion, 
•vof tJ)4<greate8t practical importance, we regreb to see. only one page 
devoted to this, interesting subject. We have often observed a drop of 
ether addt'd to a Elution, viewed under the microscope, cause an instant 
cry.stallization; in the same manner, the action of nitric acid upon the 
smallest quantity of urea will produce on the microscope glass a crystalli- 
zation of nitrate of urea. JDommou salt ajjd oxalate of lime may ajso be, 
distinguished under the microscope by the dissolving power of waf^y oh; 
the former, and traces of jparbomc acid can be detept^ by the additiqii of 
hydroobloiio or nitric arid to the solution on the microscope gliM«, V W© 
cannot agree' with the authoi^ when they tell us that the use of reagent© ’ 
on crystals'plaoed under the microscope seldom offers 
for w© have found such means incalcurihle value in a givMit nu^^r 
cases.’ In the lattesr part of the first volume our author take,, 
torical view of the stmi^ of i^ ummediaie prinriplto 
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work deserves espeeial potloe, as it ;a^ds them an opp(»rtiinity of 
reviewing and critisiaing the various worfts oounected with the subject 
^ they are treating, in order to advocaN^thmr own viewa 

Van Helmont Was the first who, though admitting only one principle,* 
water, extracted the solid substances it contained. He mads os acquainted 
With the carbonic acid and carburetted hydrogen of intei^iiial gases, and 
showed the latter substance’s property of burning; he also obtained from 
the blood an qjkaline substance; and in the part of his work entitled 2>e 
hithiasi seu orim Ce^ctM, he endeavouxs to resolve urine into its constituent 
elements. Nichollltf LefiSvre, in 1660, admits that every organic substance 
is formed of five distinct principles^water, mercury, sftlphur or -^-il, salt, 
and earth. At the same period Boyle showed that the principles extracted 
from the blood by fire were not trne*prin<sipl6B; he also observed that the 
vegetable juices are reddened by acids, and become green by the actiuu of 
alkalies. Barbatus is the first who observed that blood is coagulable by heat, 
although he does not" admit that the co^^ulable Bul>stance is a principle 
of tbe blood. Otto Tachenius considered an acid as the agent of every 
disease, and made some investigations into the nature of perspiration, in 
which he found salts similar to those extracted from urine, and which he 
calls urinary or microcowmic salts. • 

In 1683, Papin, by raeahs of his steam digester, succeeded in extracting 
frombtmes, gelatine, salts, emj)yreumatic oils, and volatile alkali (carbonate 
of ammonia). In 168^, Kobert Boyle published his researches. This 
writer studied blood physically and chqmic£dly, mid endeavoured to extract 
its principles. He observes that the fixed salt of blood turns slightly 
green-blue vegetable colour, precipitates under the' Jbrm of a white 
powder silver*ui83olved in aquafortis, and has a slight taste of sea-sIHt, 

These analytical researches were naturally very imperfect, as distillation 
by a great heat was at that period the only known process. In 1771, 
^uel the younger began his researches on blood, milk, and urine, showing 
a decided improvement in the methods of analysis he employed. He 
evaporated his solutions instead of distilling themj and treated the residue 
.with various diSse^ving agents, as alcohol; the first, he considered an 
ex'tmctive matter insoluble in alcohol, and soluble in water, as a ])riuciple 
of urine. By the .same method of investigation, he extractetl from milk 
chltO'ide of potassium, and e sugar which he compared to sugar-capdy. lu 
his comjrarative analysis of the blood of mmi, calf^ bx, horse, shebp. .pig,/ 
Ike., he constantly detected the presence of the ncUrum or mineral alkali 
(soda and its earborlate), and showed that the amount of salts in the blood 
varies acecirding to the dififerent species of animals. 

In 1775; ^heele’s researches, and especially the improvem^t in his 
methfxl of investigation, greqtly enlarged the sphere of our chemical 
knowled^; among his numerous and important dwooverie^ we .may 
record that of oholesteipiiie, which death prevenljpd his publishing. Sour- 
croy describNSd'it afrerwards. 

.^yton Moivemi*';, in 1783, publii^ed the first •treatise on chemical 
nexnehclatai^, , He: admits sevemi radhmis cw ekments, a» mygen, so 
naihed‘ li^'li^yoifider in 1778, who estabHslmd also the eaistence of sul- 
mmalu’ : ‘ 1 >■' I'.i., 'i i 
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«b^is$ showed the spontaneous coagulation, of blood, and the »lbtitnmo(» 
pi^inciple of mine. He found urine to coyiain mineral imlts^ and sub¬ 
stances analogous to aqueous Oxlmcts ; he also discoreted peculiar^ 
principles in that excretion, sttch as the lithates; and Anally established 
the important^ of distinguishing those substances which have been since 
nailed invm&MMe. fn^nciple$^ or, in other words, which are separated 
immediately, without any alterations of the organized matter. These 
principles are t—1. The extracts, or extractive matters. 2.,Th&saccharine 
matters, less abundant in animals than in plants. S. Mucilages 4. Fixed 
o^Is. 5. Volatile oils. 6. Resins, more frequently*i€et with in plants 
than hst animals.* 7. Albuminous substances, or those which solidify by 
heat; their proportion In animals being greater than in vegetables. 

8. The fibrous substances, \ulllogous to the gluten of fiour. 9. Soda, 
lime, potash,' and the phosphoric, muriatic, oxalip, malic, beazoic, lactic, 
sacholactic, litliic, prussic, and boracic acids. ■ It Is important not to 
dverlook the above enumeration, as Fourcroy is the first chemist who 
began a systematic study of the immediate principles. In 1801, he pub¬ 
lished his elaborate treatise on phiioaophical, imteor^^ogical, mine/ral, 
vegetable, aninud, pharmaceutic^ ch^emidr-y, aad chemistry applied to 
manufactures and economy. • 

^^Thenard published his treatise on chemistfy between 1813 and 1816, 
He adnats Fourcroj'-’s system of classification, but does not add Inuch to 
our previous knowledge of the immediate principles. 

The treatise on clieinistry publighed by Berzelius soon after Tbonard’s, 
contains a more ^inute subefi vision qf the subject. This celebiuted 
chemist described the constitution of the oi’ganic immediate principles, and 
give*a clear insight into the phenomena of fermentation and of putrefac¬ 
tion. We find, however, nothing very new in this treatise on the subject 
of the immediate principles, 

M. Chevreuil was the first who applied the notion, of species to the study 
of chemistry, and thus greatly contributed to increase our knowledge of 
the immediate principles. In 1823, he published hi|^ researches on the 
animal fatty matters; and in the following year, llilfWork on chemical 
analysis. These it'inarkable productions show a spirit of investiga¬ 
tion which, avoiding oM minute and unimportant details, has ardently 
in vi^ great and general results. Chevi'eail describes the dementa/ry 
*> and dSnitmdiaie analysjs as two distinct processes, and gives rules for the 
separation of the immediate princi})les from each other without alteriifg 
their oompositionT He also first adopted the name these substances now 
bear. 

Hunefeld, in 1826, in his treatise on ‘Physiological Chemistry,’ wftsthe 
first who examined the formation of the iqjmediate principles, and fijiowed 
that those substances derive their origin from peculiar parts of the 
economy, and under peculiar conditions. He advises, for the extraction of 
organic substances, to use alternately the method by incineration; and that 
by which we obtaiir pl^ipitates with alkalies and acids. 

In 1835, M. Dumas, in his theory of organic sub^^noeS, mdeaTouned 
to fix tht exact boundaries between mineral and organic chemistry, and 
consider^ the examination of fibrin, starch, &c., as belonging to phyi^ 
"logy. Ini 1837, he established with laebig the theory of the 
•‘ihdicals, in ^hich they regaa^d mmdNd aa^iiMdiBg the 
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IxSiiie? resulting from the direct combinsttion of ©lementa properly •,B()^ 
dOJlted, Ond orgmAt chemistry as including the different chemical apeciiea 
^.formed by compound substances acting as elements. 

In ItiSS, Mulder published his theory on the protein compounds. 
His formula of protein is C^H while that *of Liebig is 

and that of Dumas, C^gH„NjO„. Mulder’s researches haTO 
proved very useful, from their having shown the presence of sulphur aswan 
important constituent of certain organic substances. 

Between 1841 and‘ 1842, LieMg publislied his work on 'Organic 
Chemistry applied* to Animal Physiology ai^d to Pathology.’ Inebig 
examines more particularly the chemical phenomena which take place in 
the economy in connexion w^th the productiop of heat, digestion, secretion, 
and respiration. He considers ospecialiy the immediate principles in 
their dynamical condition, without having previously duly insisted ujmn 
their individual nature and propertie.s. I^is work is essentially chemical, 
as is proved by that pjtrt of the book devoWd to the study of the raeta- 
morphOseii of organic tissues, in the chapter intituled ' Development of 
the Metamorphoses by means of Chemical Equations.’ • 

The chemists of this period explain the formation of immediate prin¬ 
ciples by the metamorphosis of substsftices vaiying from the proteic radical 
by containing more or less' oxygen, each proportion of oxygen taken up 
by the* organism producing a proportional amount of heat. By the 
absorption of oxyg<'n, the living parfes are des^oyed, and eliihinated in 
the state of inorganic combinations; all the*oxygen thus absorbed by the 
respiration is not entirely used to effect this nietamoTg>hosis, a p.art of it 
being employed to convert into a gaseous form certam substanqes no 
longer useful to the system. From this combustion is derived the heat 
peculiar to the living organism. , 

“There exists^” observes Liebig, “an intimate connexion between the 
conditions necessary fgr the development of animal heat and those required 
for the production of mechanical phenomena; if there is an increase of the 
former, the lattOT will increase in a like jiroportion.” Liebig considers 
^itnal life to be^i'ierated by the reciprocal action of two forces, one of 
which would produce an increase, or make up for the waste, the other 
would cause a decrease, or destruction of matter. The increase is effected 
by the vital power, while the destruction results from the chemical action 
of oxygen. . c * , 

“ “ The oxygen dissolved in the arterial blood, combining with the various 
principles incapable of resisting its chemical action, generates the tempera¬ 
ture necessary for the production of the vital phenomena,” 

A morbid principle is a substance, or merely any mechanical cause, 
which destroys the equilibriuiq-betwceu the waste and the supply. Any 
diminution in the sMistanoe of the living parts against the cause of waste 
becomes a Want jjiower to resist the oxygen of the atmosphere. 

The above are* the facts more or less connected with the study of the 
immediate ^iUpiplesi, contained in Liebig’s work otf organic chemistry 
, applied to iphfmolo^. The same idel^ are teprodtioed in his treatise nn 
organic but, howeiei* high our reapeot for liebig, we are 

distinguished chemists have ex|w«s*^ ddubM 
as which, i&om thmr extreme sdmplicity, 

have a great number of ardent supporters. For the 
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acgumeixts adduced against them we must refer the> reader to Messrs* 
Bobin and Verdeil’s treatise; our limited sf^ce unfortunately prev^ta 
us from dwelling at greater length on this part of our subjeoH. ^ 

In 1841 and 1842, Lehmann published the first edition of his interesting 
work imt ‘ Physiological ChemistryThis author, in hi^ introduction, con¬ 
siders chemistry as a means of explaining physiological and pathological 
phenomena; and is quite opposed to the employment of chemical hypothes^ 
in the, study of organized bodies. We agree with Lehmapn so far; buty 
unfortunately, he has not attained the object he hadTin view. The method 
he has employed explains this defici<m(y. He admit^wo kinds of che- 
and organic; and, moreover, a physiological chemistry 
which contains the science^which he calls zoochemistry. He observes, “ The 
fundamental^principles of pl^eiblogioal chemistry, must be searched for in 
^neral in organic chemistry. Zo<Jchemistry is intimately connected with 
^0 science of physiological el^emistry, and must be regarded as a most 
powerful means for its development.” But in qrdet* to make zoochemistry 
the basis of physiological chemistry, each of its principles ought to 
be considered, not only in its exclusively chemical'nature, but Sso in 
its general relations with th% animal organism and its constituents. 
Accordingly, Lehmann admits an* organic chemistry, or physiological 
chemistry, the b^is* of which is the science of zoochemistry; but inhere 
this organic or physiological chemistry begins, and where it ends, he is 
quite unaBle to determinq. * Thus Ji^ is unavoidably compelled to give an 
undue importance to the chemical, point of view, and to adopt a general 
method very similar tO' that of the other authors who treat of this subject, 
Besiks this, there i.s, in our opinion, a defective arrangement of the 
subject, as Lehmann does not describe, except for the inorgjinic principles, 
the constituents of the animal bpcly when considered in the state in which 
they exist in the organism. Thus, for instance, tfie lactates, tiie hippurates, 
&c., are not described by the author as constituents of the body, but only 
as lactic, hippuric acids, &c. 

When treating of the albuminous substances, Lebmann admits the 
protein theory, and describes several bodies which and Verdeil do 

not consider'as immediate principles. The third volume of his treatise, 
entitled Histochemistry, is devoted to the study of tissues, each chapter 
beginnjng by a short description of the sever#,! tissues, and then entering 
into -iJneir chemical examination, with its chemiqial stiidy. 

Betwefen 1844 and 1855, Mulder published his essay on ‘Physiological 
Chemistry.’ He Begins where Lehmann leaves ofl^—namely, at the che¬ 
mical molecular forces. Mulder’s book is a treatise on general anatomy, 
in which the anatomical elements, the tissues, the immediate principles, 
and the humours^ are described principally in a chemical point of virnii', 
and with a thorough knowledge of the impoi’tance of separating thi^. 
groups of nitrogenissed substances from the other constituents of the body. 

In 184fi, M. Dumas published his treatise of ‘ Chemistry applied to 
Physiology and Pathology.’ Dumas admits the combustion of the imb-^ 
Mianoes assimilated by the body before they are eliminated from the' or¬ 
ganism. He believes that by that process the greatest portionthe 
Sihnmen, eas^n; gluten, g^tine, alongwiththe fatty * 


and that it k.oply theexeeas of ihoee substances 
; The«.laBt work which our authoia mentioiMi up; 


massinut 





treatise, is the new Zj^ters of Hdbrig, i^lHisked1851* .XtidWlg 
<l^not, however, refer in 1any way to the bOnndarieO of the soionoe fee 
ti:eats of, and his views are still chemical. Binoe this tihoe, 

otfe^ important works have been piifeU^ed, tp whioh we shaU not refer 
at present. ■ 

To give the reader an insight into Messrs. Bobin and Terdeillblassf- 
fioation of the immediate principles, we have condensed the two last 
volumes of thgir treatise into the two synoptical tables which accompany 
this review. ^ 

- ’ V, 

VOL. II. ^ * 

Book 2.— 0/the Imm^iate Principles oon^ered indiviAmUy. 

f „ t V /la the blood. In the lungs. 

I State in which # exists in the 

I OxvMn J o**"**®®- 

i. uxj gen..( patijoiogjcal condition. 

I Exit of oxygen from the system. 

V Function of oxygen in the system. 


t 


5 

8 


.a 

a 


I. General charac¬ 
ters of the inuu^ 
diate principles. 


IJ. Tlieir charac-, 
ters considered ac¬ 
cording to sex, age, 
race, species, and 
lAorbid state. 


III. Origin, ft>r- 
mation, iiad exit 
from the system, of 
immediate princi¬ 
ples of the let class. 


IV. Functlona^Sf 

immediate princi¬ 
ples of the 1st class 
in the organism. 


1st Division, 
o 


II, Hydrogen, 
yi. lifitrogen. 


IV. 


In the blood. ^ 

In the lungs. 

Its state in the system. 

Origin and exit. 

Funcljons. 

r In btood, lungs,* intesrines. 
Carbonic acid. ^ Its state and functions. 

I Kxtrabtiou. 

V. Garbnsetted hydrogen. / Volume and 

weight. 

Origin and exit. 
Function,.^ 

\ Bxtractiom 


2nd Division. 

Mineral or 
inorganic. 


I. Matbematical charatfters. 
13.' Fh 3 rslcid characters. 

III. Chemical characters. 


IV. Organoleptical 
d-acters. 


cha- 


V, Vaffatfdn Af 'the im¬ 
mediate pilQdpl^ of that < 
tdass, acws'®^ to sex, a|te, 
rifuse, species, t|a« hi'oft>i«| 
condiUon. ' ■ *; 

Origin and clat^ldmis 
the formatit^ of the imme- 


Vlf Snli»huretted hydrogen. 

VII. Hyposulphate of-'am- 
monia. 

VIII. Water. 

Ohloride of sodium; chloride of potassium, 
fluoride of calcium; hydrochlorate of ammonia; 
carbonate of ammonia; bicarbonate of ammo¬ 
nia; carbonate of lime; bicarbonate of lime; 
carlmnate of magnesia; carbonate of soda; 
bicarbonate of soda, carbonate of potash; bi¬ 
carbonate of potash; sulphate of soda: sulphate 
of potash; basic or neutral phosphate of Ume; 
acid phwtphate of lime; phosphate of magnesia; 
ammoniaeo-magnesianphosphate; lieutralphos¬ 
phate of soda; acid phosphate of soda; iihos- 
phate of potash. , ^ 

Lactic add; lactate of soda; lait^Cato of 
potash; lactate of lime; 'oxalate of 
lime; uric acid ;»netttral urato of soda; 
acid urate ^soda; urate of potash; 
urate of ammonia; urate of lime; urate 
of nptgnt^; htppuric acid; hippurato"^ 
of 'soda, of poi^h, and of lime; iuo- 
sate of potash t pneumie add; gtyco- 
oholate of soda i taurocholate of sdla; 
byoobolateof aoda; lythofidilo BC|d. 

‘ /Creatine.. ‘ 

„ Creatinine, ' 
and Cria. 

nitrogeidaed' Otloroto^ate of urea. 

aHtaidWs: qysaiui: 

AAUa^ine. 


Isf Division. 

Add and 
saline prin¬ 
ciples. 


2nd Division, 
Keutral prindples 


and ttf gxlt of destruc- 

*8». , « 


l^ceharind and. nettttal 1 

noB-dtotlMd priitd^. 
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, < l!r0in, t gliince at the aao.eK;€id table, it :«fill be perceived that ia thi» 
portion of the work the immediate principles are described iadivitbrnilf, 
and with the atmosi miauteaess. > , * 

The method mn ployed by the authors for the description of these siib* 
stances is the following: , , , 

■ 1. They consider the name of each immediate principle. ? , 

2. .The terms synonymoitfi with each name. , ' 

■ 3. The definition of each principle. , ; , 

4. They detejinine the place of each principle in the ol^nism, . 

. 5. They state, in certain cases,, the mass or volttmerof the immediate 
principle in relation to the volume of the body. 

6. In several instances they mention the form which the principle 

a.ssuuie8 in the orgaifisra , • 

7. The period of its existence in the body. 

These characters tlie authors term numerical or'mathematic^ characters 
(camci^es ^ordre matfmmtique). . . 

8 . They consider the gaseous, solid, 8emi-.wlid, or fluid state *of each 

* immediate principle. • 

9. Their weight, and also thpir comparative weight in relation to that 

of the body. • • 

The above are^the physical characters. • 

10. Thp properties of certain immediate principles may depend upon 
their being in a state of solution. Accordingly, the authors next 
examine the charaetei* qf substances in relation to this new 
condition. 

U The authors describe, as often as they consider it necessary, the 
nature of the chemical reactions of the immediate pfinciples, in the 
economy, under the infl^rence of physical agents, and when acted 
upon by chemical reagents. 

12. They consider, in a few cases, the organoleptical characters, or the 
actions on our senses of certain immediate principles, such as 
that of common salt on the taste, t 

13. They describe the oi'^nic properties of each'Wf0«nediate principle, 
or the conditions upon which depend their physiological functions. 

14. The variations df the immediate principle, according to sex, age, 

^race, &c. » 

10. The physical and chemical phenomena vjjaich attend the entrance 
o'f the im]pediate principles into the body, and their exit. * 

16. The ineth^s for the extraction of the various immediate principles 
are described with the greatest care and minnten^, 

17. Lastly, a short historical notice accompanies the description of 
each immediate principle. ^ 

By this systematical method of proceeding, the authors are enabled to 
(pve a complete account of every immediate principle. In regard to the, 
methods for their extraction, the authors not only describe with great 
precision the processes used by others, but also make us acquainted with 
seveisd new methodic by which M, Veideil was .enabled t? discover several 
prificiples hitherto unknown. . , 

The second class of imthediate principles, or the ^f^Uusable or^io 
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principles, are next considered: the anthovs, according to their usual 
ihode of proceeding, first enter into a few genejHal reiiiarks on the subject. 
They observe that the only organic character these principles possess is 
to concur in the foroaation of organised substances; they play only a * 
secondary though indispensable part in their constitution. *. In regard to 
their formation, the greater number of these principles consist of the 
chemical elements of tissues, which require to assume that form for their 
elimination from the system. For this process, some are decomposed in 
the body, and^ pass into another state. In the embryo, for example, a 
part of the sugar detained in the liver is secreted by the kidneys as soon 
as it is formed, and is conveyed into the amniotic fluid, where it may be 
detected until the last period of embryonic life.9(Bemard.) It also often 
happens that the above prii^fciples are eliminated from the body as soon 
as they are formed; and this may explain how it happens that they exist 
often in aucfi small quantities as constituents of the urine. 

In x'egard to the formation of the immediate principles of this class, in 
the system, no doubt they exert on each other a peculiar influence. This 
very mysterious action ha-s been compared to the peculiar properties of 
spongy })latinum. or ferments, -which som^ authors have termed catalt/tic 
action. There are, however, certain chemical phenomena constantly going 
on in the organism which w e are more able to judge Cf; as. when lactic, 
pneumic, uric, or hippurio acids seize upon the bases "of certain saline 
principles of a mineral origin—a class of phenomena which, 'no doubt, 
greatly contribute to the production of aninwl lieat. 

The first division of the second class contains the and saline organic 
^mediate princi^es, which are successively enumerate in the adjoining 
table. They aoe all of them .salts or acids which burn generally without 
taking fire, and are insoluble or nearly insoluble in ether. These characters 
distinguish them from the fata, the fatty acids, and the soaps. 

With the exception of lactic and pneumic acids, and inosate of potash, 
the amount of thase principles is inconsiderable, except in the excre- 
mentitious secretions, sugh as urine, in the morbid products, and in the 
exm*emento-recrei»ii|ft.itiou8 secretions, as the bile. Their j)rop^ion in 
other jiarta of the body is very trifling. 

The third division of the second class of immediate principles is devoted 
to the description of those that are saccharine ^or non-nitrogenized. A 
few observations on tlie subject will, perhaps, not be devoid of interest. 
Tlie authors comprehend under this head the various immediate principles 
of the second cl^ss which take fire and bum with a flame, emittihg a 
smell of burnt sugar (caramel). They are soluble in water, and possess the 
property of being converted by the presence of ferments, or nilrogeniked 
substances, into ^tic acid, or into alcohol and carbonic acid, according to 
the nature of the action which taltes place. 

Animals two kinds of sugars—the sugar of Jiver, or diabltic 

sug^, apd tHe s^ar of- xpilk. Vegetables yield other kinds of sugar. 

migar, as lid; we can tell feom its chemical analysis, is perfectly 
anat^g^ to tl^t of tlie liver. 

prindple is a normal oosasitilment of the liver, 
veins, and of that p«wri(; of the vena cdva 
: tVhi^ veskel, of fcha blood the right side of the 

apd' bf ;pe pnhnonanr lurfeeriea; ncpa© can be dhteoted in the vena 
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portae, except when grape sugar is taken with the food; sugar i$ there- * 
fore secreted by the liver, M. Claude Bernard, to whom we owe this 
important discovery, found that during the period of digestion the liver 
produces a much larger amount of sugar than during the period of fasting; 
scr that the arterial blood of an animal in full digestion yielded sugar, 
though none could be detected in the arterial system when the' animal 
was fasting. Sugar is also found in the amniotic fluid and in the allan- 
toine of the cow of four or five months old, and in those of the sheep from 
six weeks to two months old. It is sometimes wanting during the last 
weeks of the intra-uterine life. Thus, Claude Bernartl^failed to detect 
sugar in the amniotic fluid of the foetuses of cows from six months and a 
half to seven months old; although he traced the existence of this prin¬ 
ciple in their urine. ^ • * 

Tn certain morbid states, as in the disease called^ diabetes, lar,ge quanti¬ 
ties of sugar are found in the mine. Claude Bernard has also detected it 
in the saliva, the kidneys, the*serosity of the pericardium, and in the 
spermatic fluid of a diabetic dog, but failed in extracting it from tile sub- 
stanoe*of the central nervous system, the pancreas, and the spleen. The 
serosity contained in blisters in vomited matters, according to 
M. Bernard, yielded sugar. Some sugar was found Mso i» the acid per¬ 
spiration pf a diabetifi patient, • 

We have no precise data in regard to the amount of sugar contained in 
the body; <t must be very considerable in man, birds, dogs, pigs, horses, 
and rabbits. There is much legs in t*he reptilia, and Bernard dhi not find 
.any in the liver of ^e eel and of the snake. It exists in general in the 
body in a free stateToRt may also be combined with common salt. 

TSy glucose, or sugar of the body, may either he conv<5yed into the 
, 3 y 8 tem ready formed, or else be derived from the following sources: 

1st, The various principles of the body may themselves yield sugar; it 
is net yet known whether these principles are organic or fatty. Bernard 
has shown that the livers of dogs or cats fed for four, five, or six months 
upon nothing but meat, bones, and the fatty matter which this fo6d con¬ 
tained, yillded sugar, whilst none was found in the pSW«.l vein of these 
animals. 

Snd. The cane sugar entering the portal vein by endomosis, diaappe^ra, 
and is transformed into grape sugar in the liv^, 

. 3rd.*^lucose, or grape sugar, may enter the liyer when taken into the 
body as food; in that case only can its* presence be detected in the portai 
vein. 'Praces of gRicose also evidently pass into the blood during the 
digestion of cooked amylaceous substances, for the chyme from the 
stomach to the cseoum always contains traces of that substance. A con- ' 
sidemble part of the amylaceous matters t^eu up with the food pass in 
the intestine into the state of dextrine, which is probably one of the 
matei’ials from whidi the sugar is elaborated by the liver. 

BexTuard has shown that the secretion of sugar by the liver is under the 
direct control of the mervous system. If the' pneumogastric nerves be cut 
in the region of the neck, the pr“oduction of sugar very sooh ceases. If 
the extremity of the nOTves connected witli the lungs and liver be artifi¬ 
cially* irritated, no olmnge occurs; but if the upper extreihity be excited, 
the consequence \A a reflex action through the spin# cord; whiOh^ fal¬ 
lowing the spin# nerVes, reacts upon the Uvea? #ma ti|ge^ causes the pro^ 



(kidiion of sugar. This in^uetKw may be eomjwtr&d ’with the irritation'In 
the lungs transmitted by* the pneumogasHsric herves*---dui*ing the inspiraf^ 
tion of chloroform, gas, or ether, for mstan€e~>'When the amount of sugar 
produced by the liver is sensibly increased. 

If, instead of irritating the lungs, we puncture the fourth ventrjole of 
the brain or the olivary bo«lies, an increased action of the liver takes 
place, producing an exoe^s of sugar, which is exmeted by the kidnej^" 
This excess!vp production oi sugar, which can be obtained by an artifici^ 
irritation of the lungs, or of the Superior extremity of the pneumo^trio 
nerves when cut^ hr, finally, by the puncturing of the fourth ventrh^ 
of tlie brain and olivary bodies, may also be observed to occur in the 
human body xmder certain morbid conditions. * 

Accordingly Messrs. Bonin and ¥^erd^il insider diabetes to be owing 
to various«affections of^ the lungs, or perhaps also to some disease of the 
medulla oblongata. • . ^ 

Some experiments S^ry recently perfoimed by Hr. Harley, at Paris, 
and communicated to the Soci6t6 de Biologie, appear to show that the 
nervous reflex action, n[)on which depends the secretion of sugar by the 
liver, is generated in the liver itself, by the stimulating power of the 
blood of the pdrtal vein upon the hepatic branches of the pneuraogastrio 
nerves. Hr. Harley increased the exciitng influence of the blood of the 
vena portae by injecting into that vein alcohol, sulphuric ether, chloro¬ 
form, or ammoidjm and observed, that; two or three hours aftei*' the opera¬ 
tion, the dogs ex[>erimented upon voidi^d sugar in their urine, and remained 
diabetic from two or three hours to two or three daj^. The presence of 
sugar in the urine of those animals was detected by means of the ^uble 
tartrate of ^Shtash and copper, and also by fermentatiob, so that no 
doubt exists as to Dr. Harley’s results. , t 

These experiments throw a new light upon the pathology of diabetes, 
as in a gteat number of cases this disease is brought on by excesses iu 
alcoholic liquors*; its nature is, however, so complex, that no serious 
attempt can be made to account for all its symptoms, until we have 
become more tfeortmghly acquainted with the nature and action of the 
intestinal secretions. 

The sugar constantly produced in the organism 

Btroyed by the lungs, its^ amount in the left side __ _ _„ 

hardly perceptible, except during the height of digestion. Our'Suthors 
•onclude, from Bojichai^at’s experiments, that the sugar is transformed 
into lactic acid. We have ourselves observed that it w easily destroyed 
by a cwbnt of chlorine gas, or by heating its solution With acid phos¬ 
phate uf soda procured from human urine by direct crystallizatioii. This 
oiteuxnsteilce may tend to t^^w some light upon the diSappaaranoe of 
the st^gsl* the action of the iungs> without having recourse to a 
process o^f oMdatiou. We hop© the experiments we are now teafelng'^oh 
this psH of subject may lead to some iisefiil restdte 
T« !ipfd|Si* te show; the ptesence of sugar i» the iiw> it is necessaij^' te 
of the t^^ organ, previously minced with care, 

bj^tered throxigh calicoi piwripitateSf tlte teduced oxide of - 
dohl^le teritete of potash and eoppcu*^^ 

‘ of sugar is i*® 

Solri^a ihmoharimeteKv ' mteoeearioib we were 


by the liver is de- 
of the heart being 
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«MieftVoaring to discolour observed 

&:the had fi X and 

iXme perfectly colourless, lio ^ and l^rreswil’s fluid, 

did not reduce.* the oxide of copper of , nr^nce of sugar in 

tL above is by for the best test for f ia the dts- 

tk, human body, f X moWm. a pV 

solved state is described by M. Maumen , q ^ 

or cttlieo with a solution of ‘^Wo^tfi.S’stkhteTtJ^^ of sugar, again 
it he dipped in a solution contomg - g charcoal, it imme- 

dtied, and subsequently {j®^®^°'^^ui^^ut^harriugx the colour being more 
diately turns to a reddish £. present. We have found 

or less intense according to the . cases^whore the uri^e of dogs 

this test of great value in a multitude of cases w^ ^ 

was the subject of o«r exp^m^ quantity of sugar-oon- 

In regard to the best mode for as » mention the pvla^acope or 

tained in a solution, we must not to follow the 

gacchcBrimeter, which ®“^hles the o diabetic urine. The 

variations in the quantity of practice, and by means of 

instrument is easy to manage if obtained sufficiently clear for 

animal charcoal the urine can always bc 

the eJCperimeut. 

Boot.2 ^continued). 

I. MathetJSucal characters of fatty immediate 
principles of the animal economy. 

II. rhysical characters of the fttty principles. 
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III. Chemical characters, &o. 

IV. Organoleptioal characters. • 

V. Organic characters. 

Variation of fatty principles according to age. 

se*, 86 c. _ 

XI A*lt of ihtty imniediate , Steaerine. 

, Origin, formation, and exit oi i y ^ ^ Cotine. 

t principles. ^ p 

1 . Mathematical characters. ' 


Cholestcrine- 

Seroline. 

Oleic aclfl. 

Margaric acid. 

Stearic acid. 

Oleateofsoda. 

Margarate dp soda. 
Stegyate of soda. 

CatJToate of potash, 

and other alkaUne salts 
JJnSjfolatile fatty acids. 
Oleine. 

Margarine. 

Stearine. 

Elaierine. 


n, Phydcal characters. 

IIJ, Chemical characters. 

IV. O^anolepdcal diaraoters. 

V. Organic characters. 

Their varilWdn according to age. 
sex, ^tc. 

Ori^, formation. 

of 5 immediate pnncttdes of that 

/Thirir 


l«l jPirisioa. 
Organic sabstances. 


( Fibrin, 
Albumen. 
Alhumlnose. 
Casein. 

Pancreatine. 

, Mnscosine.’ 

^ Ftyallne. * 

( Globidine. 

I Crystalline- 

Solid or Semi-sotid I Cartililieide- 
Organic substances, j cistidn^ , 

' \Kevatind.' i-;.; 

^ ' 8*;d DwisM. ^ 

Omidde Cdldatto*; TS^anlad. , . 



Meviews. 
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Book Z.-^The Aeddenkbl ImmedMAe Pirimi^Ua, 


Book 4. 


«as 

•S 


-Pritndplea impeffecdy dek/rtnAnsd^ or <Mfhd SuOsUti&B^' 

not Immediate Prindyiea. * 


I" Probable Principles of the 1 st Class ... Silica. 

Acetate of soda. 
Leucine. 


t 

& . 
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I I 
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Of -x; 
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Probable Frinciplesof the 3nd Class ■< 


Probable Principles of the 3rd Class 


Peculiar salts of dog’s oriaet 
Xuntliine. 

Hypoxanthine. 

Lienlne. 

First Moullar acid of human urine. 
SeconQ peculiar acid of human urine. 

I* Il4maioidine. 
fiutyriiie. , 

Caprine, or Caprinim—Caproine, or Csp- 
runlne—Capryline. 

'Butyrolelne, or Jiutrclaine. 

Hyrcinc. 

Phocine. 

Phosphuretted fats of cerebral stftistance. 
Cerebric acid, or cerebrate of soda. 

Keurine. 

Synovine. • 

Lacrymine. ^ 

Spermatine. 

1 Organic substances peoulittr to dropsical 
fluids. 

^Pftralbumine. 

*• Pyine. 


ind Section .—Definite chemical compounds whose existence as immediate prindnles is 
doubtful. • 

Srd S«iion .—A few immediate jrinciples, cliemieal ciemeuts, or simple bodies, whoso actual 
comblued state is unknown or commonly overiouked 
4th Section .—Natural and artificial chemical compounds which are not immediate principles. 
Mh Sectim.-at^abstitnee', whicli have erroneously been called immediate principles, being 
merely mixtures, or products of decomposition, or even neither chemical compounds nor 
mixtures. * • 


referring Hifae annexed tables, it will be observed that the first 
part of the third volume is devotetl to the description of the fatty imme¬ 
diate principles. These the authors define “ neutral, acid, or saline sub¬ 
stances, soluble in ether ai^fl alcohdl, insoluble, or very sparingly ^soluble, 
in water, and burning ^^th a flame evolving carbon free from ammonia 
or other iiitrogenmedjmoducts.” 

Our authors next describe the condition in which*the fatty matters 
exist as immediate principles in the various parts of the body, and enter 
into a minute microseopical examination of the fatty globules contained 
’’Sn milk. Tliese globules an^ observed to be perfectly spherical, whin 
derived firom animals which yield a soft butter, as in the case 
milk j they are, on the contrary, in general polyphedml in cow’s uMlPpP 
batter of which is of a more solid consistence. These globules are aeini* 
solid,* or, nearly solid, in coVs milk, which is to li« expected, as they 
oonti^n 68 per cent, of margarine, 30 per cent, of oleine, and 2 per cent, 
of bhtjlTlne. According to our authoim> the formation cilbutter depnds 
merely the aggregation* of these globules. They hnve prevr6ufel^ 
been to be surrounded by a |>eculiar membmne or enyelope*—but 
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Messrs. Robin and Verdeil consider this as a mistake, on account of the 
peculiar appearance of the spot caused by the presmng of fetty matters 
between two plates of glass. 

Globules of fat are found in many other fluids, as in the prostatic aild 
spermatic secretions. Their numbtar is more considerable in the former 
than in the latter. Saliva, the synovial secretion, the mucus from the 
nasal passages, aud the bile, also contain fatty principles which assume 
the form of spherical globules. Normal urine, and especially the morbid 
secretion, also occasionally' contains globules o^fat, presentirt^ a soft fluid 
consistence, and a yellow colour deeper than that af^rililk. M. Jtayer 
has observed, that if the urine be left undisturbed, these oily globules will 
rise to the surface with the ammoiiiaco-rnagneaian phosphates and the 
urates, which salts may be defected uijder the liiicroscopo. In some cases 
urine contains a sufficient amount of fatty matters to yield a considerable 
quantity of them to ether; the liquid then assupfes a milky, opale.scont 
nature, similar to that of chyl6, and from thence jts name of chylous 
urine. 

This phenomenon has repeatedly been observed in hot countries, where 
urine generally contains also globules of blood and albumen. On two 
occasions the blood from a subjecl; pagsing chylous urine was white. The 
addition o.f acetic acid to urine in this moibid estate has never detected 
the presence of cailfcin. The cases in which large drops of oil bav§ been 
seen floatin^^ u]>ou urine are very raie,' and have only wcurred once or 
twice after death arising fromthe fumes of burning cMrcoal; in these 
cases the blood found in the head, trunk, and extremities, contained 
ma»sse8 of fluid fat. 

Tfib corj)US luteum yields a very large proportion of fotty matters. 
The internal membrane of the Graafian vesicle contains, in its normal 
state, a few fatty granules; soon after the displacement of tbe ovum these 
granules increase in number and in volume, and assuixie the apjiearance 
of drops of oil. These are mingled with the amori>haus, transparent, 
granular substance of the intcriial membrane. This circumstance prevents 
the miuute drops of oil from congregating together, buf/asksoon as they are 
pressed under the micro.scope glasses they escape and run into large drops. 

The crystalline lens also yields a fluid substance of a pale rose-colour, 
soluble in ether, and which presents apparently the character of a fluid 
fat; hut its precise nature has not yet been investigated. 

In regard to the formation of the fat in the bo'dy, it may result either 
from the fatty ingfesta, from a metamorphosis of the saccharine or amyla¬ 
ceous food, or from the nitrogenized food. We are unable to explain by 
what process nitrogenized ingesta can yield fat; the phenomenon is proj 
hahly similar to that which accompanies the production of sugar in thJ| 
liver, from nitrogenized food. In this cas^the conversion appears td takd 
place in the livw; this, at least, is the opinion advocated by M. Claude 
Bernard, in the * Gazette Mfidicale’ of 1849. Liebig expresses a sinodlar 
idea, but adds that, this opinion still requires to be justified by ex¬ 
periment. 

.‘With respect to the extraction of the fatty principle from the tissues 
o* Bdiid parts of the animal body, the substance, previously, miuoed, mtj»t 
be "iriturated in boiling water. The fatty matters will ^oat m the erjoJ^ 
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«bd collect into a baid mass on cooling. Has mass is geneisiilly 
ibraied of stearine, margarine, and oleine.' To separate these three pMtt- 
ciples, a 8am{>ie of the fat is dissolved in boiling absolute alcohol; on 
cooling, crystals of stearine will appeal' first, and a few minutes after-* 
wards the margarine also orystalliiies; by means of tho microscope we 
can readily distiibguiah these two substances one from the other. The 
oleine does not crystallize, but adheres, to the crystals of stearine or of 
mai'garine, and may be obtained by pressing the crystalline mass in 
filtering paper, and afterwards treating that paper with ether. 

In many casec, thi® method of analysis, when used as a test, will ppove 
suffic^t. It is often, however, more convenient to transform the fats into 
soap by means of potash, and to decompose this soap by hydrochloric or 
sulphuric acid, when the ftltty aci4s wilLfltjat on the surface of the liquid, 
and solidify on cwling. Tliis mass, dissolved in boilijag alcohol, will yield 
crystals of stearic or ratfrgaiic acid, which maybe more easily recognised than 
st^rine and margarine. We have often hdd opportunities of witnessing the 
crystallization of the neutral fats and their fatty acids, and have repeatedly 
obseiwed the difiiqulty of obtaining them when they are mixed with a 
large proportion of oleine or of oleic acid. In certain cases, moreover, it 
is of the utmost difficulty to distinguish under the microscope stearic from 
margaric acid, and then we are obliged to have I'^urse to their fusing 
point: stearic acid fuses at 75°, and margaric acid at SG” Cent. A mix¬ 
ture ot the two, ftises at temperatures proportionate to the ambunt of each 
acid present. Gftttlieb has given a table of^the-fusibility of these mixtures, 
which will probably turn out to be of grfeat practical use. 

In order to extract fatty matters dissolved in animal liquids, the residue 
from the evaporated to dryness over the water-bath, may be t'reated 
with ether, and this solution mixed with alcohol, or concentrated at the 
temperature of the atmosphere, to induce the crystallization of the fats. 
This method, however, fails in every case where the fat is mixed* with 
other principles, also soluble in alcohol and ether. To obviate this diffi¬ 
culty, it is advisable to treat the solution with lime or sulphate of lime, 
which preoipitfefe«^»tbe fats, in 8f)me cases by an apparently mechanical 


action, and in others, by the formation of a soap of lime. This lime pre¬ 
cipitate, collected on a filter, then washed and dried, will 3 rield to ether 
or alcohol the fatty substances it contains. When a soap of iim^ is 
formed, it must be treated*first with a mineral acid and then with ether; 
y* is by this mode thifb we have omr^lves succeeded in detecting the 
presence of free fatty acids in the blood. ° 

Much more might be added on the study and extraction of the fatty 
animal matters^ were it not that the limits of this notice prevent us from 
welling at greater length upon this part of the subject. 

Ort the invrmdiMe m-mcipies 0/the third claea.-^Orpmiic svh^ancea^ or 
coagvlcdde, principle. 

Hiese substances the authors define: 


“ Haid bodies, kmngihc propertyof coagulating by heat at about 60*or 76® Cent., 
and ty the action of reagents j or semi-solid and solid bodies snso^tiDle of 

or volatile, or without underling decbmpositi^hf of 
iri Undeterinined elanentajy chemical Oompositionj burning with litie 

flanus;';8vcdying sanmonincal empyieninatic products havi^ a sour smrilj and 
np^ly, living a. bulky, brig^i^ porous charcoal, difficult to incinerate ” 
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By referring to the adjoining table, the reader will at onee make him-, 
self acquainted with the principles of this class. From the^^finition of 
these immediate principles, in which the authors avoid alluding to jaroteic 
compounds, we infer that they are not advocates of the proteic theory. 
Tliis theory has«been so much discussed of late, that we do not deem it 
necessary to enWge upon it at present; the moi'e so that recent inves¬ 
tigations upon the albuminous compounds tend to show that it is no 
longer tenable. 

Among the various properties of albumen, there, are onaior two more 
peculiar than the rest, which we shall now proceed to^jotice. The way 
in which albumen gelatinizes with strong acetic acid h^ been thoroughly 
investigated by Lieberkuhp. An interesting reaction with acetic acid 
is the following. If white •f «gg be mixed* with twice its volume of 
distilled water, filtered through calico, in order to separate the 
pfecipitated mucus, a clear fluid is obtained, which does nof coagulate 
on the application of heat,, but Aerely turns opales(;pnt. By the addition 
of acetic acid to the clear solution of albumen, no change occurs; but if 
a drop* of that acid be added to some of the fluid after it has been boiled, 
coagulation instantly ensues. An excess of acetic acid redissolves the 
coagulum. Dr. E. A. Parkes has mg.de the following observation on the 
coagulating property'of albuminous fluids—^vw.^that if a solution of albu¬ 
men in water be iJbiled with acetic acid, no change occurs; but as soon 
as a solutiAi of common salt is added to the mixture, the liquid coagulates, 
and an exce^s of salt doea«not^ redis'feolve the coagulunr: We have fre¬ 
quently repeated this experimenft, dfnd have found it an excellent method 
for testing the pres^ce of albumen in albuminous urine. On mixing a 
yerj^llmall quantity of albumen of the egg with healthy qpine, we have 
also satisfactorily detected this substance by the above-mentioned test. 

Coagulated albumen is insoluble in distilled water, efther cold or hot. 

It dissolves, however, in that liquid, if it.s temperature be raised to a 
sufficient height above the boiling point in a clo.sed tube, with a propor¬ 
tional increase of pressure. The experiment is made in the following 
manner :—Heat is applied by means of an alcohol or gjs Ijupp, placed under 
a copper cylindrical air bath, to which is adaptcnl a movable cover, in which 
are two round apertures, one for a thermometer, and the other to allow 
for the expansion of the air. U nder the cover of this air-bath are one 
or two hooks, to which is suspended an hermetically-sealed glass tube 
containing a mixture of coagulated albumen afld water. Care must be 
taken that the tube does not touch the sides of the cylinder. The tempe-- 
rature of this case is to be raised to between 150° and i00° Centigrade, 
and at the end of four or five hours the albumen contained in the tube 
will be found entirely diasolved. Jn this state it has lost its property oC 
coagulating by heat, though it . is still prec^itated by reagent,s. We are 
quite at a Toss to explain the rationale of this exfwriment. 

The third class of immediate principles includes the colouring or 
coloured organic substances.* 

We have already noticed, in a preceding number of this journal, Br. 
Harley’s mode of extracting the colouring matter of urine, and sliall pro¬ 
ceed at once to describe wie method employed by M. Verdeil for the 

* See the Tebtes. 
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extraction of kcemitme, or the colouring principle of blood. This fluid is 
first coaguisjijtied by heat, and the pressed coagulum afterwards boiled withr 
alcohol, and mixed with a few drops of carbonate of soda, for the pui’pose 
of increasing its alkaline reaction. The alcohol, which has assumed an* 
intense red eoiour, is then filtered, mixed with milk of lime, or poynded 
lime, and again‘boiled until it has become entirely discoloured. The 
precipitate, which has now acquired a green colour, is collected on a filter, 
in order 4;o be treated with hydrochloric acid. The result of the ojiera- 
tion is a thick red m®ss, which is dried op a filter, and introduced into a 
glass flask. Thfe^substance, treated with a little ether, yields to this 
fluid its fata, together with a little colouring matter. When entirely 
free from fat, the colouring matter is dissolved by boiling alcohol, and 
as soon as this alcohol has •become gold, it is mixed with ether. Various 
substances dissolved in the alcohol are now precii)itaf.‘>d, and the filtered 
mixture o? alcohol and* ether contains the pure colouring matter of the 
blood. This is distilled and mixed with'h certain amount of water, wheh 
the colouring matter precipitates in the form of a brownish-black powder, 
which must be thoroughly washed with water. • 

The hsematine obtained by this process is perfectly free from fat, and 
entirely soluble in etber and in boiljng alcohol; it differs therefore from 
that obtained by Lecanuiby another process, and which he foqnd to be 
insoluWe in alcohol and in ether. * 

M. Verdeil employs a similar method for extracting thb colouring 
matter of the bile, or hiliverdim. “Meai^rs. Verdeil and Harley have 
obtained mdardne, or black pigment,*frOin, a melanotic tumour by the 
action of dilute aqua potasste, a black powder being' left behind which 
yielded by ingineration more than 1 per cent, of oxide of iron mixetf'with 
traces of other s4ts. Indeed, M. Verdeil has observed that colouring 
matters are con.stant]y combined with iron. Their state in this combina¬ 
tion must be very peculiar, as they become entirely soluble in ether. 

The latter paut of the third volume is devoted to the description of 
the accidental immediate principles, and those of doubtful existence. 
It opens to investigator a wide field of inqtiiiy, which, carefully 
followed up, can hardly fail leading to intei*esting discoveries. This 
part of the treatise is moreover valuable, as it shows the mistakes fallen 
into by many chemists, who have too hastily and prematurely assigned 
the rank of immediate principles to substances which a more thoi’ough 
^pvestigation has^provea to have no claim whatever to be considered as 
belonging to this important portion of organized ma tteP. 


WiUiam Marcet. 
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Review VII. 

1. De la Prostitution dam la VUle (TAJ^er dfipuis la Conqu^te. Par E. A. 

BIUCHESITB, Chevalier de la L«jgion d’Hoiiiieur, Docteur en M^decine, 
&c.— Pariii, 1853. pp. 231. , • 

Prostitution in die City of Algiers since the Conqrxest, By E. A. Duchesne. 

2. Pie Berliner Syphilisfrage. Von Da, S. Neumann, Vdrsitaendem des 
arztlichen Comit6a de.s Berliner Gesnudheitspflegov^eins.— Berlin, 
1852. pp. 74. 

The Berlin Syphilis Question. By Dr. S. Neumann. 

3. Die ProstUutUm in Berlin, u. s. to. Voi^ Da. Fa. J. Behrend.— 

Erlangen, 1850. 8vo. • • • 

ProstUution in Berlin, <fcc. By Dr. Fn. J. Behrend. • 

Many, on turning over the^ pages, we feel as-anred, will ask, to what 
purpose so lengthy a review of a subject rarely'brought before the Bidtish 
medigal public? Why occupy so much space with an analysis of works, 
the chief interest of which may ^pjiear to be local? We feel, then, in some 
degree called on to preface this article with a declai'ation of the opinion, 
that few Subjects have such intimate moral a*id physical relations with 
the well being of •man, and demand more earnestly the attention of the 
physician «.nd the statesman. 

Prostitution appears to* haye existed from time immemorial, and has 
had for many centuries a disease connected with it, whose baneful effects 
are not limited to ^ individual, to a family, or to a generation; effects 
whltli are readily propagated, widely spread, yet with fucji difficulty 
eradicated, that they are too often the indirect causes of destroyed 
physical and mental health, of premature death, of lunacy, idiocy, 
and suicide. 

There are but few diseases which have passed through so searching an 
investigation, or whose treatment has formed the subject of so much 
debate, yet to the possibility of the prevention of whiah, attention has 
been in this country so little directed. Some unaccountable oversight or 
equally inexplicable dislike, has, with rare exceptions, caused oven medical 
men to avoid dealing publicly and boldly with this subject, Theneco&sity 
of removal of physical nuisances has with some difficulty been forced 
on our attention; while moral filth is allowed to reproduce itself to sueh 
a degree, that its progress must be checked, or generation after generation 
will suffer for our apathy. 

The practice of prostitution both produces and propagates di.sease, 
and it is on this plea we solicit the attention of the profession to 
the subject of this review. We endeavour neither to excush nor 
defend prostitution, but as to our j)rofession is entrusted the duty of 
^ittending to the physical well-being of man, we are obliged to take man 
as we find him, and endeavour to obviate, as best we may, the effects of a 
cause that theologians and legislators have failed to remove. We there¬ 
fore purpose using the apace allotted to ua, in discussing the justifiability, 
and demonstrating the means used on the Continent for limiting thip 
propagation of syphilis. 

26-xni. 
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3ii order to limit the extension of syphilis, wo jflust either prevent 
intercourse, or me means for immediately discovering when the 
disease exists. There are hut few whose ignorance of the organization of 
man is so great as to permit them to indulge in the utopian belief, thah 
it is possible, hy Aots of Parliament, to prevent the illicit intercourse 
tlie sexes. However, the experiment has been tried. In “Denmark, for 
example, such enactments as the following have been made:—[Tmthe 
Danish Code, dnder Chris. V., Book vi., Chap. 13, Art. 30.] Any males 
foiuid in brothels, <kc., are ordered, for the first ofience, to be punished 
with eight days’ iK^idsonment; for the second offence, with double that 
punisbmcni. Any woman found in h brothel is ordered to bo flogged, or 
confined iu the Spinuing-house. By Ai’t. b, it is enacted that the owner 
or keeper of a brothel shall be flogged, and cent out of the province in 
which he resides. By magisterial proclamation, dated/vopeiihagen, 27th 
July, 1728, it was enactefl^ “ that no soldier or sailor should have in his house 
or service an unmarried woman and by^royal order of 23rd November, 
1725, no publican was allowed to have more than one female at his bar, 
and she must have attained the age of twenty-four years. These, »nd a 
long list of other enactments, of so strin^nt a character, that they must 
have interfered with the liberty of n^t only women suspected of prostitu¬ 
tion, but also the commisnity genemlly, were enforeed by ortler dated 
4th April, 1809, and again in August 29th, 1829. Is Glopenhagen, tlien, 
a model moral city'?—does prostitution exist in the kingdom of Den¬ 
mark ? It not only existe, but with the fojpegotng regulations .still on its 
statute books, prostitution is legally tulerated, and the extension of 
syphilis is provided against in a manner that will be hereafter shown. 

But let it be for a moment sujiposed that it were possible to enact and 
enforce measures that would effectually prevent public or ojjen prostitu¬ 
tion ; as ‘a seqimnce, private or claude.stine prostitution, a far more de¬ 
moralizing evil, would be proportionately increased. All who have 
thought seriously on our social sy,stem must have been sixrprised to find 
how large a mass of illegalities or of immoralities are overlooked, in order 
to keep society iogether. Man’s weakne&ses or faults cease to be .seriously 
dangerous to society as soon as they are known. The more secretly crime 
is acoomplishcfl, the greater the datiger; and any enactment that tends to 
necessitate secrecy, endangers society more than noon-day crime. 

With the admission, then, that it is imi)racticable, and perhaps even 
ttot desirable, to prevent public prostitution, it appears to »us to be 
the duty of the profe&sion to recommend, and of the government to 
legalize, measures whereby this neceasaiy evil can be ,, kept within 
certain limits, and by which the origin of disease can be discovered, and 
its propagation prevented. Disease of this class cannot be detected 
witbefut an examination, whfcb cannot be enforced without a control 
over those whose habits dispose them to infection; and to carry a control 
into effect, a registration of prostitute* is necessaiy. It may be objected, 
that the legislature cannot interfere with the personal liberty of any aub- 
long as the individnal does not act contrary to the laws of the 

the well-being of society. In this, ae ia 
J ca^" without the breach bfi any 

#atute; were it not so, pur judicial system would have arrived 
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At • per£eoti<m ; and if it be admitted that prostitution belongs to ^Ts 
oategoi'y, there can be no doubt of the necessity for ian^ enactment agaih^ 
it. The details of a control over prostitution need not form the subject ji 
of separate articles of a bill, any more than the Commissioners of Sewers 
» require a new.clause for each clearage. The object wpuld be completely 
^acccgpaplished by its being enacted that prostitution, meaning thereby the 
demanding or receiving of money for sexual intercourse, is,a criminal act 
and that as a punishment, the individual shall be place(l u^der the control 
and mrveiflance of a commission, and the commis^oh be authorized 
to make such arrangements as may be considered nedfSsary for the public 
safety. ■ It would be premature to enter more fully into a description of 
the system of control that might be adopted im this country; suffice it 
that we can, when called dn, 4)ring. forwara a plan whereby the civil 
liberty of the woman may in a great degree be jj^reserved, and the public 
4)6 at the same time protected. 

Finally, taking our stand oii*the high principle, “that whatever is likely 
to conduce to the happiness of man deserves to'be heard by man, we enter 
on OTjr description of what has been clone on the Continent to prevent the 
propagation of syphilis. , 

TJie control of Prostitution in JBeAin. —U ndar the chief of police and by 
the advice of Dr.Behreud, there has been formed a commission fpr moral 
police {di^Kummission fiir tSittm-Polizei), consisting of—1st, The chief of 
police as president; 2ud, The medical counsellor of the central jjolice 
board; 3rd, The chief physician far sanitary police; 4th, The chief phy¬ 
sician for moral ai^ humane police, under whose immediate direction 
conjees whatever relates to prostitution, &c.; Stli, Ten physicians, to each 
of whom a part of the city is assigned, whose duties ai'e to examine the 
women living in the brothels in* their districts, and to attend in rotation 
every day for two hours at the office of the commission, in order to 
examine the women who present themselves; they are also called by the 
police to all cases of severe accidents, violent deaths, &c,, and attend the 
police gratis; 6th, Four surgeons to assist the physician^ 

This commission has divided prostitution in Bei'lin into two kinds, 
the tolerated or public, the iion-tolerated or secret, and to the first of 
these we will now direct attention. 

Tolerated or Public Prostitution. —JVhene^r any one desires to open a 
house for the reception of prostitutes, applioatioif is made at the office ©f 
the comniission foj a copy of the ' Request,’ which is to be filled up, 
signed, and returned to the office; and as this document contains some of 
the most important regulations, we give a complete translation of it :* 

“I request from Commission for,Moral Policy permission lo let in No .^—, in 
— street, furnished rooms to women who live b * prostitution. If this request be 
granted, I hereby bind myself to fulfil the following conditions : 

“ 1. T sliall consider this penui.ssion js a concession wliich the oonnnission, can 
at any moment withdraw or modify, without my having the right to inquire their 
•reasons for so doing. * ‘ , 

"2, 1 will not admit any woman into this house without h^wii^ received,, for 
her in pai-ticular, the officyjl form of permission from the oommisefon; nor wffl I 

^ 'Tiwse and following regulations are not admitted into general clrcnlation, 
indelited to the kindness of Dr. Behrend for copies of them. 
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ftltW wy oilier i^ieons excepting the women for whom I hare, rweived i|rttqh per- 
iniasm to UVe tferek; and if I act othetwiSi^ I shall pay to thfei coramis^bn 6f. ^ 

“ I promise noi to have any other than, women servants, and not to emplby 
as a servant any one who has not attained forty years of age, nnder a fine of 11. 

"4 I promise not to allow any woman or any man under twenty years of age 
to enter this house, under a fine of ll. lOa. ? 

“5. In the aforesaid house there shall be no noise or tumult whereby the 
neighbourhood nmy be inconvenienced; if I have given rise to such noise,- Cr if it 
appears that’ in the event of its being caused by others, 1 did not do everything in 
my power to pr^ent the- same, I shall pay a fine of from 15s. to 16f., hesidcs 
remuncratiag m full’ths all damages that may have been made during the tumult. 

“ 6. T promise not to keep any spirituous drinks in tins house, nor to allow any 
to be brought into it, nor to sulFer any dancing or music therein, under a fine of 
from ISs. to 7^. 10.». e ^ . 

“7. I promise that the street door shall be kCpt'^^^shut during the day and night, 
and if il be at any time foupd open I will pay a fine of 15s. to 30«. 

“ 8. T promise that the windows shall be left and retained in the condition which 
is ordered and approved «f by the commission;' and I •will pay a fine of from 15 j. 
to 30s. for every arbitraiy alteration or neglect of these arrangements. 

“ 9. I promise not ^ to make any alteration in the ulterior or exterior of this 
liouse, without previously aoquainting the commission and obtaining their per¬ 
mission to make it, under a fine of 15s. to 71. h0«. 

“ 10. 1 promise that none of the women who live in this house shall appear at 
the street-door, nor ni any public garden or other place of pdblio amusement, nor in 
any dancing-rooms nor public walk; and if one or more of them are seen in any of 
these places, whether they be there with or without my knowledge, I vrill pay a 
fine of 15s. to 30s. * , _ 

“11. 1 promise that none of these women slwilS go on a journey out of the city, 
or on any {>arty of pleasure, without having previously ohtniafd the permission of 
the conmussioi^ and its being made as they direct; under a fine of 15s. io 71. 10s. 

“12. I engage, oui of the agreement that is made between me and these women, 
to provide them ivitli lodging, hoard, attendance, and clothing, aU of which shall be 
subject to the inspection of the commission, whom 1 will mform of all changes 
made in these respects; under a fine of 15s. to 60s. 

13. I promise to have a list of prices printed, a copy of which I will give the 
commission; and in case of my demanding or receiving more than is therein stated, 
, I will pay a fine of 15s* to 60s. 

“1-t. I will lu^ allow any of tliese women to incur debt for more than three 
pounds, uuder a fine of 30*. to 60s. 

“15. 1 promise not to use any bodily punishment with these women, nor to 
confine nor use any violence towards them, under a fine of from 15s. to 71. 10.f. 

“16. I promise not, to allow any one*to enter this house from one o’clock at 
midnight imtil tlje morninff under a fine of 15s. to COs. 

“ 17. I promise that the women shall live in all respects vgjth, and have every 
right contained in, the ‘ Book of Begulations;’* that they slu^ preserve the greatest 
personal cleanlmess, and if any of them become sick, 1 wiU immedmtely inlorai the 
atWding physician, as well as the commission; I will especially direct my atten¬ 
tion to the discoveiy of syphiliric disease jind of scabies in these women; and, 
should either come to my Knowfedge, I will immediately inform the attending 
physician and the commission; further, I will not m such a case allow any one to 
visit the woman until she be examined by ibe physician or removed to an hospital. 
I'or any traaSg^ression of these points 1 will pay a fine of from I6x. to 16/., in 
additiem to which, I will defray the expenses of any one %ho may haye there% 

‘ diseased, * ^ ■ . - , , 

V thb qomnussion any of these women become prcgnqnk said 

^ from 15/. to SO/. .,y, 

^ f. U9 tbr tiiese regalatlons. 
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5^9, 1 J>wiitnlse t^t th<j examination of the Women ithd ot ihe henee can he 
mji4e’iiit aaf honr of the day or night by the conimission, th^ attending physician, 
oj^ ppHoe officer; that I wifl. in every way facilitate ihe.Jpaking of these eJiainina- 
tjons, ^n provide for the physician the prescribed instrument®, vessels, &c. For 
eivery omission,,or even neglect in these respects, I will pay^a fine of 16#. to 60#. 

^ ** »0|, I proD^e to obtain from each of the women living in this house, with the 
ra|:c,eptiou of servants, from six to nine sldllings per month,* and pay the amount 
half-yeply to the chief fund of the police; should any woman refuse or neglect to 

a yhm monthly subscription, I engage to pay the same, considering her as my 

tbfl'^ , . 

“"31.' This is torthe effect, that the monthly subscription entitles the women, 
when affected with syphilis, to free treatment and support in hospital, and that the 
owner of the house has uo elgim on this money. 

“ 33. I promise that, in case jyiy of these weflben are ill of any other than 
venereal disease, if they become pregnant, &c., I will provide them with medical 
attendance and support, or the commission can dedimt the expenses from the 
security money. ' , 

“ 23. On the granting of this request I will pay once'and for ever, to the chief 
fond of the police, the sum of fifteen pounds, anil ivill not under any circum- 
staneqs demand that this money be returned to me; witli^tlris one exception, tliat, 
within a lialf-year from the granting^of this rcquc.st, I he obliged from unforeseen 
and unavoidable circurnstniices to give uy the permission. • 

“ 24. In order to secure the payment of the liiies»I promise, within three days 
from the granting qf this request, to deposit in the cliicf fund of the police the 
sum of forty.five pounds, as security, which is to be returned on the conditions 
contained iif clause number 23, or ui the event of my giving up this house and 
acting towards the women hs directed, of which I will give the commission at 
leasrthree weeks’ notice. IFor this ! shall not seek to have this 45^. retnnied to 
me, if 1 retain one ofTnore of these women, and for them I shall submit to the 
Tcguiations of the commission. • 

“ 35. All the above-mentioned fines &c. arc completely indepeudent of the legal 
punishments for offences and crimes? I am amenahle to the common laws against 
secret prostitution, against public prostitution, imposition, secret delivery, the produc¬ 
tion of abortion, &c.; and sliould 1, for any oflence or crime, suffer legal punishment, 

I shall consider it as just, if the commission withdraw their perifiission. Further, if 
I thrice wilfully break the regulations of this contract, or act in direct opposition 
to the orders of the commission, they have the right notConlj^to withdraw tins 
permission, but I liereby forfeit all clami to the security money, wliich'is, in that 
case, to be used for the pxirposes of inspection and cure. 

“ 26, I promise to submit to the opinion of the commission on all points con¬ 
nected witl) this contract, and in case that I co»sider myself aggrieved by tliat 
decision, I submit to the jurisdiction of the chief of police, whose judgment sliall 
be final; if after that I have recourse to the civil law, I thereby lose uic right (Jf 
retaining the permissftn. 

" 27. The commission has the right of receiving all fines incurred under the 
regulations of this contract, without having recourse to the usual forms of law; 
and I engage to raise the security nioucy to its original amount witlu'n three days 
after it has been reduced by* the deduction from itaof the fines. 

“Finally, in the event of my failing to fulfil the last condition, I hereby forfeit 
all claim to the forty-five pounds security.’* ; 

It may not be out of plane to offer here a few remarks on this form of** 
th$ request. It will* be observed, that these conditions are offered to 
the commission, for though the form has been drawn pp under th^ 
dir^ion, still it is a proimsition offered to and not emanating fobrnthepb; 
if acceded to, they can at any momfent withijraw, and thereby : ' 
* This sum Is not stated in the original, but tt varies betwejpi Urn amounts given above. .: 



hovm I while the 4th .ekuse prevents boys or ireigr y©u^ 

The 6th ciausels not,put in force, as ^ 

^fhous^Twid there‘Js but Uttle difficulty in ubtawung >rau% *1^ 
^er epiS/ stUl ^t is a useful regulation, as it enables 
to punish the owner of the house if. any one is proved td have b^oiue 
drimk on his prenmps; the restriction regarding dan^npnd^Mc fe 
never enforced; The regulation respecting the closii^ of the street door, 

clause 7th, is sip strictly acted up to, that it is at ^fo3iL it 

ring to obtain admission, and on entering, it 33 so 

mattci3not by it has been left open or even unlatched, 

Sie'owner is fined, and it is one of the duties of the poboe.to enforce to 
reffulation. With resiiect to the windows, clause 8th, the lower »a«h 
tiiSlv screwed into the frame so thftt it chnnot be opened, while a ww- 
gZf~xS*l,alf-way»r th. win<bw, “<> t 

for those within to be seen from the optsidc; the upper sash can be 
opened to ventilate the ropm, and the shutters are closed when there are 
li^ts within. The value of these and following regulations must be 
aSpai-enf we therefore pass on to the 14th clause, m which the owner of 
the house promises in>t to allow any of these 

three pounds, but, unfortunately, the^ small fine oi 30s. to 60s. completely 

fails to ensure the fulfilment of this pi-omise. <■ . t • ’ «+aT,/vo 

It m*ay appear strange, that we should attach the greatest important 
to the most^Lingent fuforcement of this promise, for the publm, who 
generally consider, or, at least, only seethe ftue great fault in these women, 
often coLlude, that as they are undei-stood to havo«4pst their 
they must as^a consequence have no chara.cter, except it be a 
^me fear, and others wish not, to look deeper than their e^ctemal 
demeanour, lest perchance they may discover that these women are not 
altogether prostitute, while the majority, even ofounpwn ^ 

it much easies to allow a part of their fellow-ci'eatures to live and sicken 
and die under tile unrelenting scowl of society, than to stoy a question 
. which society appears to have proscribed. For on r part, we folly antioipa , 
and are prepared to*meet, the opposition that any 
system of control and protection for prostitutes will excite; but if 
can prove by statistics and probabilities, that it has been, and 
attended with benefit, oppesitiou in this as in every other discu^ion that 
bas truth for its basis, will only tend to excite argument, which vriU, we 
Soufidently believe, establish the necessity of the system, and inevitably 

visiting these houses, with our kind and truly humane friend 
Dr. Behrend, we have asked these women why they do not s^k some 
honourable occupation, as they can at any moment lea^ the 
inatter how b^vily they may be in debtl [see regulation Ko, 1, puge lil,J 
and the juvai-iablb answer was, “I must first pay ray debts.^ But the debte 
prostitutes do 

A^riforelanguish bn from year to year until all hope of rncoveiy 
gysteiU that has foV one of its objects t^e reformation 

mm nfiaot; that H be a high, very h^h (^nce td 

viobi: ,40 lofniy will thev romaih mrowti** 


ae they ean inqur debt so lojm w^U 

&.#fln.uhder Aetot ffivou»ablefy#t§pi:of oontf?i^ , ,Bnt-ta,iretu|p, 
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clatise t»« 18tJi obliges the owner of the house, and thS'wnihjm is equally 

bpand by regulation No. 14, page 121, to inforin the commission and the 
attend 11% physician when pregnancy ocoui’s. In such cases the speculum 
is not used after the third montli, and at the expiration of the seventh 
she is obliged*to leave the house; but as she will not be received into 
liospital until, the termination of the eighth month, how is she to live in 
the intei’im? For this, as the state has no provision, /mw fMow prosti- 
tut^a ■come to her aid; a voluntary subscription is made in every brothel 
in Berlin, and the money thus collected is given to ]j0t; on it she lives 
until her admission to hospital, it helps or supports her while 
nursing her child, or pays for its being nursed, while she returns to her 
wretched life to pay off oJd^debts, and help others in her turn. With this 
redeeming feature in her fallen natflre, it cannot justly be said that the 
^trail of the serpent has utterly effaced all traces of the beauty hnd nobility 
of the woman’s heart. • ’ ^ 

Clause No. 19 has the effect of obliging the owner to preserve complete 
order, and the women are moat scrupulously cleanly. It is provided in the 
23rd* clause, that the a})j)Ucaut for the permission shall pay fifteen pounds 
to the chief fund of the police,'and he is informed that the entire of this 
money is to be givtyi to the instituflon for repentant “ftmales, while the 
interest -of the Iprty-tive pounds, lodged as security, is also given to the 
institution. Thus, the first act of one about to open a brothel is to 
denounce nis mode of life by heljiing to support an asylum for reiientants. 
It is provided in clause ^5, %hat«if the owner of the house be found 
guilty of any offamce against the common law, ho shall be doubly 
punished, first by the civil courts, and secondly by the pejpaission being 
witndrawn, or by losing, in sonio cases, the s<*.curity. Lastly, in order 
to prevent any disagreements that may ari.se between the owner of the 
house and the commission, or between the former and the visitors or 
the women, from furnishing interesting (?) reports fo^ the daily press, 
the 26th clause endows the commission with the power of judging all 
complaints, and a final appeal can be made to the chief 

If the request is granted, the applicant gets a<;opy oi a book printed 
by order of the commission, containing regulations for his cond\ict; but 
as many of these are similar to those already given in the form of request, 
we shall notice only the additional rules. • 


lieg^dations fm' the Person who is allowed to provide hedging and 

Board^for Prostitutes. 

“ 4th regulalion.—He shall not allow billiards, cards, or any other game to be 
played in his house. 

“ 5th regulation.—A prinied list of prices mutt be hung in each room, mid the 
ciommission must be furnished with a cony, (We give the following as a specimen 
of these tarifis:—^Entrance, *6d., for which a cup of coflbe is given; cottee, per 
cup, 4d.; u.se of a room for fifteen minutes, 3#.; for tliirty minutes, 5^.; for one 
Hour, Qjf.; and these prices include the company of one of the women for the tifflfi 
Sfiftedt), H there is a higher demand made from a visitor than that stated in the 
on his reporting it to the commission, th® owner of the jhopsC is 
Hewrdance to clause 13 of his contract. V 

; ' 6th regulation,—^The agreement between the owner and of 
nitist* be “ written, oafe copy to be kept by the bwii^ of Ike* Houae^ 'kie^ 
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be given to the woman, and a third left Vfith the commisBion. (These agreements 
are generally to the efioet that the owner gets two-thirds of wliat moneys she gets 
in eonfomiity with the tariff, and for this he provides her with lodgmg, board^ 
fclothiiig, and attendance.) 

“13th/egulation.-7-That the owner of the house must provide on examination 
table of a certain form, two or three specula, several pounds of chloride of limc'j 
wid for each woman, besides bed and body linen, he must furnish a washing-stand, 
&c., a vaginal syringe, and two or three sponges. (Each woman must have a 
separate bedroom, so that there cannot he more noracn than there are steeping 
apartments in these^^)uses; this most sanitary arrangement, though not in the 
* Eooh of Bcgulations,’ fs invariably enforeed by the eommission.) 

“14th regiilatiou—If it be necessary that a woman take outdoor exercise, or 
if she goes out on business, she must be modestly dressed, and the owner of the 
house shaU provide u trustsortny man taaccoirpaiiy her and see that she does not 
Stand in the street or remain out longer than is necessary for her iiealth or 
business. ' * * 

“ 16th regulation—If a woman wishes and determines to leave her unlawful 
course of lite, the owner oarc not make any attempt to dissuade her from so doing, 
nor dare he ])rcvout her, as soon as he is acquainted with her desire, not even if 
she be his debtor (Tlie eommission furthi'r enforce, that if she be entirely on- 
provided with pinner clothes, he must fiuuisb her with a suit sucli as is worn by 
servants, and send her, dt his expense, to tier native city, no matter how remote it 
may be) ' i 

“ 10th regulation.—If a woman wishes to leave this house, n order to eontinne 
her debauched bt'e elsewhere, she must lirst have fnlliUed the eonditions m the 
wiitten agreement existing between her ‘and the owner, or she may leave m ae- 
cordauce with a new agreement voluntarily piadc‘'by fiiiuj but of this the cumiuis- 
sion must get notice. ..j 

“ J7lli regulation.—Tt is expected that the owner of the house will assist the 
commission m*''heir efforts to bring tliese women back to an honomable eour&e of 
life, that he will endeavour to picviuit seeii't prostitution, and to tiaeo syphilis tft 
its origin. (Tt must he evident that this legiflation is ouly useful masuiuch as it 
expresses the objects for which the eommission has been constituted )” 


The request hrtving then been granted, and the ow^er provided with a 
copy of these regulations, the liouse is finally ins[)ected, and if the arrange- 
'luents are apjiroved of, permission is given to open it. 

A woman wishing to enter such a tolerated brothel must apply to the 
commission* with p»oof of her having attained the ago of twenty, and 
being j&xie from debt, as it ig the endeavour of the commission to ensure 
that no one is obliged,,to h.ave recourse to prostitution to free herself 
ftt>m debt. The regulations are read to her, she is informed that if 
she eaters a brothel, it becomes for her a kind of prilion,—in which she 
must submit to the regulations she has just heard; and such arguments as 
the nature of the particular case suggests are used to induce her to change 
her resolution. In the event 2 ^ her adhering to her wish, she is examined, 
and if found healthy, her name, age, residence, birth-place, and personal 
appearance, are not^, so that she can be raadily identified ,* she then 
the written {permission to enter such a brothel, and is given a ' 
b<»dk containing the following regulations, in which -her name ia written 
in full, 
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“ Mules for the womeu who ham mt been induced by ike woet urgent 
perstmsiona to leave their dehauched cowr&e of Ufe, and are therefore 
placed under legcd inspection, 

“ 1st. The cepson can at any time leave the honse in which, by permission of the 
^ommission,*Bne Obtains board and lodging, as soon as she has the earnest intention 
Of leading a lawful and honourable course of life: nothing can oblige her to remain, 
neither ^ligations nor debts to the owner or to any other person, and in such a 
case,eh^ shall have the necessary protection and assistance from the commission or 
from* llfi. civil police of the district in which she lives. - • 

" Sind. If a woman wishes to leave a house in order to.cmiTjnue her debauched 
life in another, she can only do so after having fulfilled the terms of the written 
agreement between her and the owner, or by his pennission; the commission reserve 
to themselves the right of m4hii^ exceptions t# this lule, iu the event of 
woman desiring to leave on account of lier having been bodily ill-used by the 
owner, or for other important and well-founded reasoruj; but of all such changes 
the commission must get notice. ^ ... < 

" 3rd. If a woman obtain the aid of the commission, and after leaving a brothel 
under pretence of following an honourable course of life, devote herself to secret 
prostitution, she shall be confined for three months in the Ilpusc of Correction, and 
at the expiration of that period, she shall be detained there until she desires and 
obtains an honest employment, be {|lveu into the charge of her family, or sent to 
her native city. , • —^ 

“ 4th. The police of each district shall, from time To time, inquire if the women 
have any cause of complaint, which they or the attending physician will receive 
and commiducatc to the commission. 

“5th. The winnan is heiwby^eriou^y cautioactl against entering into much 
debt, as she is responsible for all liahifities, and is thereby brought into a state of 
dependence which greSCly increases the ditlieidties of her reformation. 

‘ifith. The owner of the house mu^t be obeyed iu aU that refers tojpae canyixigout 
the regulations of the commission relative to the order and decorum of his house; 
the women must not appear at the street door or at the windows, nor attempt to 
attract the passcrs-bytwdth words, wslurcs, &c. ; and should any w'oraau act con¬ 
trary to these regulations, she shall, for the first oHence, be punished with im¬ 
prisonment for three days on bread and water, and for each repetition of the otfenee, 
with eight or more days. ^ 

“ 7th. That they sliaU not appear in the streets, or iu anj plagp of public amuse¬ 
ment, under a penalty of tliree days’ imprisomnent. 

“ 8th. TTiat any necessary out-of-door exercise must be made in conformity with 
regulation 14th, p. 120; and she incurs imprisonment by any breach of these 
directions. , 

“ 9th, She shall not practise any deception or extortion against those who visit 
her, for which, as well as for theft, procuration, reception of stolen goods, fraud, &«., 
she shall be punished with more than usual severity. 

. “10th. That she shall preserve the ^eatest personal cleanliness; that during 
each menstrual period she shall not allow any one fo visit her; tliat if she be in 
8uy way dl, has any swelling, ulcer, dischar^, &c., she shall immediately inform 
the oWaer of the hoas<i and the attending pliy4p%“' tlic event of her, acting 
contrary to this regulation, and tliereby assisting in the extension of disease, she 
uhaE be -sent to the workhouse for from six to twelve months. 

“ 11th & 12th, In these regulations, she is ordered to pay particular attention 
to the detection of go^orrhoe^ syphilis, and scabies, and is referred do th^e last pages 
of the book, where there are instrnctions for the detection of these diseases in both 
sexes, and also for the disooveij of pr^aucy. 

“18th This rule is a repetition*of Clauses 20 and-21, p. 117. 

I4th. If she suspects or knows that she is pregnant, md does not inform t^ie 
owner of the house and the attending physician, she rniall be most sevei^y ptunalied, 
according to the law against the concealment of pregnancy. 
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' ISth. After each mecstrual, period, she shall take a hath, or wash the entire 
hodyj and after every oOitna the shall wash, and inject a solution of chloride of 
lime; the syringes, sponges, solution, &c., will be provided by the owner of 
the house. » 

161 h She must submit to, and on no account he absent from, the ordinary ex¬ 
aminations of the vi^tiug physician, nor from any extiaonlinary ex-itmiii^titions, which 
can be made as fr(‘queutly as, and at whatever time, the commission may direct."' 

“ 17th & ISth rujcs are 1o the effect, that the commission will apt ^ arbitrators 
l>' tuotm tike wolneu and the owner, but that, so long as they remum in this hon.se, 
til ^ are under tiie eoutiol of tlie commission, whose regulations il they violate or 
refuse to obey, thcy^all he placed in confinement.” 

Having entered a tolerated brothel,'tho prostitute is visited twice evoiy 
week by the attending jih^sieian, on which opeasions the examinations 
atib thus conducted. A woman enters the •room used for the examina¬ 
tion, gives,the book of the regulations, in which her name is written, to 
the physician, who examiui's her hands for scabies, then the mouth ana 
pharynx ; lastly, the vagina imariably, excejiting ilunng the periods of 
pregnancy, with the sjieculum: her book remains with the physician. 
Another enters, and thus the examination is continued , finally, the 
physician counts the books, to see if he has examined all the women in 
the house, and write<» his rej>ort. TJiis is forw arded the same day, to the 
chief pliywcian; and if axy one li.as been repoited diseased, she is imme¬ 
diately, sent to hospital, which she cannot leave until a notice of her 
being perfectly cured has been sent to the commission. 

Such are the regulations for tolerated jirgstiUition, and the commission 
has moat humanely enacted, tlmt no 'debt or obligation can retain the 
women in the house as soon as they intend to enter oii a projier course of 
life; but tlwy do not leave, c‘xcei<t in nu-e cases, and often returti to 
their old habits; to prevent wliK'h, the third of these last regulations has 
been instituted. We are, however, disposed to believe, that ]>unishmeut 
and reformation stand much less frequently in tlic relation of uauso to 
effect than is generally supposed. I’uiusliment may pi event a repetition 
of the act, froiji fo^r of the eonsesjuences; but intlie majority of eases, the, 
ingenuity is tajsed to Uiscoicr how the crime can be repeated without 
detection: and if this supjiositiou be ajiplicd to cu.ses such as the jiresent, 
it will become highly piobable that the most lenient measuivs would he 
most eftbctual in retbrming the immoral tendencies of these women. True 
it is, that in all efforts at refoiui, we are often obliged to argue and 
tuork as it were backwards, directing our eiiergicH to prevent the effects, 
in the hope of being thus indirectly enabled to removoj or at least oppose, 
obstacles to the action of the cause, but it would be probably more 
effectual if we directed more attention than has been liithorto done to 
disoover and remove the causes of crime. The caution in Knlc 5, p, 121, 
against their entering into much debt, on account of its ]»lacing 
obstacles in the way of their reformation, can have no effect on those who 
do not desire such a ohaiige. It matters not how anxious a woman may • 
be, either to reform her life or avoid the payments of her debts, she will 
not venture to leave as long as she is in debt to the owner, os she is well 
awkre, that although she can leave to-day, he can prosecute hep |fco-monw 
for 44^ incurred m his house. How can she meet his demand ? 'Her 
meet direct, eai^est, and habitual way of obtaining money, is now interdicted, 

^ jpder penalty of a long imprisonment, as laid down in Rule 3, p. 121. Thh 
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(Jdmraissioii ^nnot^ pay her debts^ or they woitld be holding out a premiiifia 
for crime; thus die is, in point of fact, obliged to remain until she has 
paid her debts. There is but one means for avoi^g this evil, namely, by 
deoiling the women non-responsible for debts incurred while living i 
such a hOT^;*/orbiddmg the owner, under a heavy pepdty, from giving 
them ahy credit; and enforcing that all clothes worn by the women shall 
be provided for them gratuitously by the owner of the house. Under 
this or some other regulation, by which it would be rendered Impossible 
for phisttitutes to obtain credit, we might reasonably ho^ fRr the reforma¬ 
tion of some, and the moral improvement of many. • * 

We'shall next consider— 

Non-tohraieU ov Cki^desUtie Prostitution. 

^ The class of women who come under this division arc those who live 
separately in their own apa 4 ;*tments, and correspond to “ Les FiUes 
Isolsei' of Paris. After having reported and bnmght under the control 
of the commission the most notorious of those women, the civil fK>lice 
proedfed in their search, and if a woman is observed* to be frecpiently in 
the street at night, dressed iif a manner very disproportionate to her 
station in life, should iuformatioii of other eircurnstanaii^Kjause her to be 
suspected, an int^iiry is made into her occupation, means of subsistence, 
those who visit her, with whom she associates, her general character, &c.; 
a report is then laid before the commission, and if they consider there is 
good reason tc suspect her of'iiving by secret prostitution, she is brought 
to the office of the <ja«mission and examined; if found in health, her name, 
ag^ residence, &c., are entered in the Ped Book, or book of thh suspected, 
gnu'she is cautioned that the police know her mode of life, and, if she 
does not alter, she will be placed under tlie commission. If she comes a 
second time under the notice of the police, for drunkenness, tfeo., or if, on 
the first examination, she is found di.seased, after being sent to hospital 
she is enrolled on the Black Book, or book of control, which contains her 
personal description and history, with the reasons for her being in.scribed. 
She must now attend to be examined, once a week, at the office of the 
commission; and if she fails to be present at the appointed time, she incurs 
imprisoiirnent from one day to four weeks, according to the frequence of 
the offence. These examinations, made the physician that day on * 
duty, in the presence of the chief physician, who has to countersign all 
orders to* liospiti^, &c., are conductjcd in the following manner. On 
entering the waiting-room, each woman is given, by the police officer in 
attendance, a small book, in which her name, residence, bii-th-place, age, 
religion, size, Jbeight, complexion, colour of her hair, eyes, Ac., are in¬ 
serted; with this she enters the inner 4 ;oom, gives the book to the 
physician, who proceeds with the oxaminution us stated at p. 132; he 
then marks her book, eadh leaf of which is similar to the following: 



’ 

KBSCliT. 

sKwrATUBa or phtsioiak, ;' 


H. (for healffiy.) 

‘ • / .'A. B., 
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^On leaving, she returns the book i<> the policeman, who, seeing it 
marked “ healthy,” allows her to depart. Meanwhile, another woman has 
been examined, found diseased, and her book is thus filled uj): 


PATK. 

BKSUUr. 

• 

SIQNATUKE OP PHYSICIAN. 

April J. 7. 

S. (for Syphilis,) 
or 

G, (for Gonorrhoea,) 
or ' 

Sc. (for Scabies.) 

A - 

A. B. 

• 


On giving the book thuji signed to the policeman, he informs her that she 
must go to hospital ; and at the termination of the examinations, alf 
those who have been reported diseased are conducted there under the cai’e 
of one of the officers of the commission. As the women return their 
books to the poHceifian, he marks them as having atten«led in the registiy; 
and should one be found to bo absent, she is, on the same day, an-estcd 
and placed in confinement. If one #f these women be ill, she must send 
information to that efleetTo the oflice; she is visited €ho same day by the 
physician of that distritt, and sent to hos]»ital; but Tf slie has feigned 
illness, she is forthwith arivsted ; and,this has been so strictly ^cted upon, 
that the attendance is almost invaiiab^ regulaf. 

Such are the regulations for public and st'crct prostitution in the city 
of Berlin. Wo have given a dt'tailcd, and, wo believe, comjilete account 
of this systerff, as, after a caix^ful study of the subject, and having seenibhe 
systems of Au.stria. Belgium, h’i*auce, in operation, we found it to be 
the most efficient and humane. 

It may not be nnintere.sting here to mention the relative number of 
prostitutes in Berlin. 


In 1819)^0 population of Berlin was.. 42.3,902 

Ihe ^alc popuiafiou over J() yeais of age vas .... 1.34,772 
Tuc munber ol unhtary (not iuciuded mthc above) . . 19,030 

• Total mules 153,802 


^le munber (tt tolerated brot])pls is now. 

The number of prosliiutes ill those broduls . . .’ 

number ot “ nou-toleiated’' prosHlutos undW ’the 
superintendouce of the police. 


• 20 
225 

640 


If we say, then, that there are 7C5 prostitutes actually known to the 
poh^, this gives one prostitute to every 201 males (including the militarvb^' 
As, however, the total number of clandestine prflbtitutes is not yet known' 

the relative pi-oportion of prostitutes is somewhat more 
tnan tpis. 4 

It All (iimes^^xeeedingly difficult to demonstrate th^ effects of a 
wntKJl such an that yc are diwjussing, as it has been hitherto foimd 
impossible to determine accuratdy the amofiht of syphilis that eSists 
among the mixed and migratory inhabitants of capital. 'W'e haVe for- 
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tunately been favc^ioed with a statistic of th,e cases of syphilis among tbfe' 
» troops in Berlir^ which fulfils all that is neoessaiy to secure the correct¬ 
ness of conclusions deduced from it. It must be observed, that the 
number of soldiers is fixed, and that the same corps are permanently o^ 
duty in Berlin ;*fupther, these statistics have not been collected fbr the pur¬ 
pose of proving or disproving the efficacy of the system of control, as the 
registry of the Military Hospital has affi>rded,the required data. 

*' To the Royal Commission for Moral Police in Borliu*? 

“ In ^wer to the letter of the royal commission, dated ■'April 30th, 1853, T 
have to report that, amoi^ other things, we have obseiwed, auring the last few 

f ears, a remarkable diminution of syphilis among the garrison. While in the year 
849 there were 1423 cases of sypliips among the trftops, 

In 1850 there occhrred 670 cases. 

« . . 1851 „ 536 

1852 ^ „ 3.S2 •„ 

In the first quarter of 1853 „ 51K „ " 

Also, in respect to intensity, the disease forms a rahst favourable contrast with 
that of«formcr years. In ray opinion, the above numerical proportion furnishes the 
most sufficient proof of the utility of the existing sanitary regulations. 

" “ 1)r. •BiUMPf, 

“Berlin, May 3rd, 1853. Chief PhysiQ^an to fed tlfarde de Corps.” 

ft 

There h^ been, then, a diminution of 753 cases, or more than half, on 
the first year, when the exfiminatioif of the tolerated prostitutes or those 
living in brothels was made regularly; a diminution of 144 on the second 
year, of 194 on the tfflrd, or that of 1852, in the February of which year 
began the regulations for uon-tolerated prostitutes; and cyculating of 
1853 according to its first quarter, we get a diminution of 96 oases for 
that year. 

Between the 1423 cases that occurred in the year 1849, and the 332 
that presented themselves in 1852, we have the enormqus difference of 
1091 oases, and we are justified in calculating, that had there been no 
control for prostitution the frequency of syphilization ^iild not have 
diminished hence, in 1850, 1851, and 1852 there womd have been 
4269 cases, whereas under the control there have occurred ^ly. 1528: 
therefore there lias thereby been saved from infection, no mwer than 
2741 soldiers during a period of three years; yet a complete control has 
only existed for ele%-en months. • 

Let us turn for » moment to the disedse in women, and we shall jSno, 
that ffuxing February, 1852, this being the first month of the inspection 
over the hon-tolerat^, about 38 women were examined every week, and 
the ^ses of syphilis amounted to 29 per cent, per month; while in April, 
1853, about 540 women were examined w^oekly, and the amount of 
syphilis had fallen to 5 per cent, per month. 

With facts before us such as these, the beneficial eflfects and direct 
humane tendency of ^ control over and examination of prostituted,, is RO 
longer theoretical or problematical; it has been found to protect.^ilie 
women frqm the ill treatnjeut that they almost invariably more or le^ 
suflfer. from .the owners of bj^thels in Britain, while it' facilitatTes 
refra^hiatiup, aod ^ promts the jpublic health. , . , .. 



We postpono until the next number an B^itcme Qt the system# 
control n&ed in Austria, Belpum, France, &c.; suffice it to observe, tl 
syphilis is among the British troops tfte most fre(fmnt of oM diseat 
'Habout 180 cases occurring annually among ev<«y 1000 soldiers. 

, •* T. (S'. Midland 
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1. Untermiclmogm vber Thiei'ische Electricii 
Reymonp. — Berlin, 1848-9. 

Researches in Animal Electricity. By E. Bois-Reymond. 

2. On Animal Electricity, being an ^Abstract of the Disemmries of Emil Dh 
Bois-fteynmul, ^c.* Edited by H Bence Jones, M.B.— Lemdon, 185? 

In the following review we have endeavoured to give a perfectly simple 
but at the same time faithful, account of the rise, progress, and present 
condition of our l^uowledge of Animal Electricity. If any one ishould 
think that we have,descended to the wumtration of fxets well known 
and univeisallymwbnitU^d in the sciwititic world, we^need oiJy reply that 
our review is not intendt'd only for tliose who have kept pace, with the 
progr^s of investigation, but also for those whose busy lives have not 
permitted them to acquire accurate information on this importSut subject. 
Commencing with the simplest facts, ^we .sliall'rise to the moro complex, 
and refusing to enter luto controversy, we shall eudfiijvour to indicate the 
exact point to which accurate observation has reached, and beyond which 
xt IS now eiiueavounng to epie<id. 


Before entering upon the subject, a Yew preliminary remarks on the 
electric curi'ent and the instruments applied to its investigation, will not, 
perhaps, be deemed superfluous by some of our readers. 

' If a strip Jitcopjier and a strip of zme bo both immersed in a glass of 
water, nothmgiremarkable occurs as long as the two metals do not touch 
each other, the moment they come into conta<‘t, however, an evolution 
of gas wilk^ observed, which evolution is attributed to the passage of an 
electric current, 

The tern “ purront ” is Wggested by analogy, and is really meant tP 
etepress a process regartfing the real nature of which we know .very little. 
In i|>nc*4ving of and reasoning upon electrical phcfiomena, a physical 
image a|»pears to be demanded by the intellect; and in the case ns 
this image is a fluid in a state of motion. 

Philosophers are still disunited as regards the origin of this fluid) 
indeeid, the question has gi#n rise to two distinct national cr@eds in 
England and Germany. PUferring to the example cited at the 
manpament, the Germans believe that the origin of the electric cnitent I# 
where the two metals touch eadh other. |t is an experimental 
At, when copper and zinc are brought ihto cq»ta«t, and after- 
aeparated* the sdno is found feebly charged with positive electricity, 
and the copper with negative electricity. “At the place of contact ot 
Zhao and ooppm*,^ says the Oeman. “ a ccartain force exists fthe eJeetrea^ 


force) ^iiioh decomposes the Jieutral fluid of these bodies^ coU^ctf* 
the> W 2 iegs>tive fluid upon the copper) and the positive fluid upon the 
.Srud if both metals be united by a conducting liquid, the two 
el^tricitios will pass through it and decompose the liquid in their passag^ 
thu^ Mving rise«to the chemical phenomena of the electric current.” 

Jn Bngland, oh the contrary, the general belief is, tliat the source of 
action is at the place where idle liquid in the glass comes into contact 
with the zinc; that the current is, in fact, a consequence of the 'chemical 
relation^ between the zinc and the constituents of flmd.* The former 
theory .ts called the theory of contact, and was first' promulgated by 
Volta; the latter theory, which finds in Professor Faraday its most 
powerful advocate, is oalled^the chemical theory. 

The partisans of both theotiea. niai^ use or the term “ currentbut 
this implie.s a fluid flowing in one determinate direction,—-dowju hill, for 
instance, in the case* of water,—and here the fix'st imperfection of the 
analogy between electricity and |5onderable fluids pi^sents itself. In the 
case of the former, the positive fluid passes firaha the zinc, through the 
liquid, iowards the copper; but the negative fluid passes from the copper, 
through the liquid, towards the, zinc, so that in reality we have two 
currents instead of one. To avoid confusion, however, been agreed 

upon to call that direction in- which the positive electricity flows. 
direction of tlie emrent. Hence in our example the direc^on »f the 
current is fnom the zinc, through the fluid, to the copper, and from the 
copper, across the place of eont^ict, to the zinc, the circuit thus tmversed 
being that which is usually called tlfe voltaic circuit. 

If, instead of unitJng the copper and zinc directly, we interpose a wire 
betw^n them, the action will proceed as before—instead %f crossing 
immediately from one metal to t|ie other, the current will tiaverse the 
interposed metallic conductor. 

If the interposed wire be of suitable thickness, no apparent change 
will be product in it by the passage of the current. How, then, do we 
know that a current is really traversing such a wire ? 

1, The evolution of gas in the vessel in which the strips of metal are 
immersed gives us intelligence on this head; if the wire be cut across, tbe 
evolution instantly ceases. 

2. If the ends of the severed wire be united by a very thin wire, and 
the development of electricity be strong enougSi,—jwhioh may be secured 
by using several glasses instead of one,—the thin wire may be heated t(f 
^redness, to whiteness, and even melted, while the thicker wire, wbflfee ends 
i| unit^ is apparently unchanged. But the power which thus affects the 
Iflun wire is transmitted thi'ongh the thick one; and this is the power to 
which we giv^the name of the electric current, 

, ;^*>Buppo8e the cotiducting wire to lie nori!h and south, and a comhion 
pCiiiapa^box containing a magnetic needle to be placed underneath.it; 
the circuit is establish^ the needle will be parallel to the w^';' 
mom^t, however^ the circuit is established, the needle will be 
frtptt its paralte&m and will set itself across the wire. The north-phle 
point in eettain direction. 3Cf the direction of the ctarOni 1:#^ 


the norih-pole wfll cross, the wire an^ point dh the 
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of the current; and wo poa^ in this instrument the most 
re^ and valuable means of establishing the existence of the voltaic 
current, its strength and direction. Suppose the right arm stretched 
i,-^long the wire, underneath Which the needle is p^ced, with the palm of 
the open hand turned downwards, and conceive the direction ,of the 
current in the wire to he the same as that of the atrtenal blood iii the 
arm—^viz., from the shoulder to the fingers—then the north end of the 
needle will point in the direction of the thumb. Preserving the wire 
between the Ifand an^ the needle, as in the case just desoribej^, and the 
palm always tumdd‘towards the wire, no matter what the position of the 
needle may be, whether above the wire or below it, or in a lateral posi¬ 
tion, the thumb wiU always indicate the direction in which the north-pole 
of the needle will point.* By m§ans ®f this little artifice, we can at 
once infer.the direction of a current from its action iipon a freely sus¬ 
pended magnetic needle* ' * . 

Bearing this simple rule in mind, we aSe that if, instead of ‘being placed 
beneath the wire, the nefedle is suspended above it, the direction of the 
north-pole will be<lifferent. If in the former case it was westerly,, it will 
now be easterly. Hence, if the needle be placed between two equal 
currents flowig^in the same direction, the two currents will exactly 
neutralize each^iier, an^ the needle will remain utldefleoted; but if the 
currents flow in oppomU directions, then it is easy to*see thaf both pull 
the needle in the same direction, and an increased defleatjon is the 


consequence. ^ • 

The single current, however, may ][froduce the same effect. If the con¬ 
ducting wire be coiled into a vertical circle, andTfhe needle be placed 
within the ^titter, then the direction of the current in the lower port of 
the circumfereuco is opposed to that the upper, and the action is the 
same as that of two distinct currents in opposite directions. If, instead 
of being coiled once round the needle, it be coiled several times, the 
various coils being so insulated that the current cannot cross directly 
from one ta*ihe other, but must make the circuit of all of them, then the 
actions of thet^oils add themselv’es together; and, by this multiplication, a 
very feeble current may-bo made to produce a very sensible effect. On 
this simple principle Schweiggiir based the construction of the multiplying 
galvanometer, an instrument of indispensable utility in the investigation 
of feeble electric currents. 


• In these cfises there are two forces acting upon, the needle; the 
magnetfb force of the earth tends to set it north aipd south, wbile the 
tendency of the current is to set it east and west, and it will approach 
the one or the other position according as the one or the other j^oe is 
predou^inant. The action of the current, therefore, can onl^ render itself 
evident by overcoming to a Certain extent the action of the earth; and if 
the latter octipn could be removed, the effect, of the current would be so 
much the greater. Amperfe was the first to propose, and Kobili to enact, * 
by whio^ this is effected. It coiisists simply in taking two 
equ4 strength, turning the north end of one towards 
W »on%,ehd of the .other, and connecting both by means of a rigid rod. 

^ iM<5»ie strength and. perfectly parallel, it is evident 
. IS CQrn|>l«tely filled from the magnetism pf the ep^, 
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which attracts and rcpejs one end of the system with etjml force 
game time, and thus neutralizes its own action. In practice, however, 
wo are not able to place the needle* perfectly parallel to each other, and 
the consequence is, that the system retains a slight directive action, aniK* 
takes up a certSjn position, from which, however, the slightest force can 
mnve it. Electric currents of an infinitesimal character, multiplied in the 
manner already describetl, and brought to bear upon such ,a system, are 
at once rendered capable of obsen-ation. 

It might at first sight be supposed that the greater tne number *of 
coils, the greater ought to be the' action produced. In certain cases, 
however, there is a speedy limit to their profitable increase. True, a 
cei*tain amount of action fwoceeds from each ®oil and operates upon the 
needle; but it must be borne*in*Uiind«that each additional coil increases 
the lesistance otfereji to the passage of the current, so that a point is at 
Tength attained w'heie any increase of the number of coils would, by 
increasing the resistance, become jjositively injurious. Let us suppo.«etho 
case of a current which has already passed throngh several miles of wire; 
the addition of another hundred yards will afiect it vefy slightly, whereas 
the Hjime atldition to a current which has already overcome but a slight 
resistance may produce a very great diminution. resistance of 

the human body is equal to that of a coj>|jcr \^re one millimetre thick 
and many miles in length, and hence, in the investigation of a <h.\rrent 
which has "passed through the human body, or been generated in it, we 
may employ with advantage a^lv^nometer with an immense number of 
coils. A clear appyekeusion of this fact induced Du Bois*Reymoud to 
construct a galvanometer containing 5584 yards, or upwards of 3 miles, 
of dbpper wire; w’hile the thermo multipliers of Melloni,* which are 
used to, investigate currents generated with little resistance, rarely 
contain more than two or three hundred feet. 

In the year 1790, a lady of Bologna, possibly to lend the cheerful 
encouragement of her pre.sence to his scientific labours, chSffTJed to be in 
the laboratory of her husband. A skinned frog lay upon J table near to 
which an electric machhie was in action. Once, at the moment when a 
spark was taken from the conductor of the machine, the frog happened to 
be touched by a scalpd, and the quick eye of thejady was the first to observe 
a spasmodic movement of the dead limbs. Wefeti a pleasure in assigning 
to the lady* an honour which the best evidence on the subject declares to 
be her due. She drew her husband’s attention to the astonishing fact. 
The experiment was repeated, and it was found that whenever a spark 
was drawn from the machine the same convulsive motion exhibited 
itself. At this time all men s eyes were S{»gerly directed towardj the 
phenomena of vitality, and, as may be readily supposed, the discovery 
of a dead animal restored to tem[)oraiy life by electricity created 
a most profound sensation. From tins moment the frog was a doomed 
animal; the experinfbnt was repeated everywhere, and the world rejoiOt^d 
in the possession of a fact which seemed to promise the oontrol of the 
very principle of life itself. ^ 

Sudh was the opinion of Galvani, in whose laboratory the vvonderful 
discovery had been made. Having satisfied hin^lf as to ihe efiiead^r ^f 

2&-X1U. 
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mStjUiine-electricity in producing the phenomenon, his next effort was to 
ascertain whether the electricity of the atmosphere could produce a 
similar effect. He prepared a frog, Und attaching it to a copper hook, 
Miung it upon an iron railing near his laboratory. Having watched for 
some time, and observing no sign of electric action, he ladved the animal, 
but in doing so the very spasmodic action which he sought exhibited 
itself, soon discovered the condition of its production—that every 
time the moi,st body of the frog. touched the iron rail, a motion of the 
limbs was the cfil^sequence. He took the frog into the laboratory, and 
substituting for the ‘copjier hook and iron rail a metallic arc, found that 
he could produce the convulsions at will. It was only necessary to place 
one end of the arc in contact with a nerve^ «r with the spinal column, 
and to cau.se the other end to tptich ofie of the muscles of the leg, to 
produce a, sudden ccaitniotion of the latter. A .significant fact was 
observed in these ex^jeriments. If thq, arc was composed of a single 
metal, the convnlsion.s wyre feeble, but when one half of the arc was of a 
metal different from the other, the contractions were strong. 

To underatand tlie exact import and relation of these two experftnents, 
it will be necessiiry^o call to mind the principal laws of electric action. 
We know th^P^-U'^wo glsuss rods, or®two sticks of sealing-wax, be rubbed 
together with a woollen cloth and suitably suspended^ one glass rod will 
repel the other, and one stick of sealing-wax will repel the other, but 
the rubbed sealing-wax will attract* the rubbed glass, ancf rtce versd. 
This action is exj>ressed in the fundamental law, that electricities of the 
same kind rc})el each other, while electricities o£ opposite kinds attract 
each other. For the sake of reference we will give the two electricities 
their conventional names, calling that developed by friction on the surface 
of the glass rod positive, and that on. the surface of the scaling-^vax 
n&jaiive.. The foregoing law of action would then be expressed by saying 
that positive electricity repels positive, and negative repels negative; but 
that positi ve a ttracts negative, and negative attracts positive. 

At the coffiraoncement of treatises on electricity, we usually find the 
attraction of light bodies by rubbed amber or sealing-wax alluded to. 
These actions, thougb introduced thxis eaiiy, are ky no means elementaiy. 
We shall find the image of a fluid very useful here. All bodies are 
supposed to possess electricity in definite quantity, both negative and 
positive, but as long aswthese two fluids are exactly equal in amount, they 
neutralize each other’s action, aiid the body is wjiat we ‘should call 
uuelecti'ified. If either fluid be in excess, we have an electrified body. 
In the cases of amber and sealing-wax the act of rubbing disturbs the 
balance of the fluids, so that an excess of Negative fluid is left iqjon the 
wax, while an exactly equals amount of iioaitive escapes by the rubber. 
A substance tbits electrified possesses the power of attracting light bodies; 
—but how ? These bodies, it must be rememl>er^, possess their share of. 
neittral fluid. The approach of an electrified body decomposes this * 
neutrai, fluid, rei>olling that which is of the same* name as itself, and 
attracting its opposite. Thus, when a stick of sealing-wax is presented 
to a pith btdl, the surface^f the bail nearest to the wax will be:^yered 
with positive electricity, while the surface most distant from the baliVvidll 
be -epyered with negativejelectricity; and in virtue of the greater proximity 
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of the unlike electricity, the ball is attrafcted. Before the body jjwJflae 
attracted it must be electrified; this is the primary act of th§ wax, 
(called induction,) from which attraction follows as a consequence. 

We are now in a condition to understand the precise import mt'* 
Galvani’s first*experiment. If a man stand iipou^an insulating stool 
\i^ith his face towards the (say positively) charged conductor of an electric 
machine, his face and breast, although in no immediate contact with tlie 
machine, will become charged with the opposite electricity, while his back 
will be charged with the same fluid an that upon the etmuuctor. If liis 
back be connected with the earth by a wire, the positive fluid will })ass 
away to the earth, while the negative in front is held fast by the attraction 
of the conductor. While 4hings are in this s4ate, suppose the con<luctor 
to be suddenly removed, or sCldden^ discharged, by a second person. 
The natural condition of the man will he in.stantjy restored, iriie })ositive 
"ISluid will rush back from the garth to combine-with the negative, from 
which it was forcibly separated by the condiictoi’, and tJiis sudden 
re-union of the fluids is accompanied by a shock to which Lord Mahon, 
the discoverer and elucidator of the fact, gave the name of the back stroke. 
If we suppose a frog to take the place of the man, and the wii-o to be 
superseded by the sgalpel of the student, we have tli4fc..i9»«ilitions of the 
first famous experiment of Galvani before us, ^he oidy difterence being 
that in the latter‘case the contractions which accompany the shoCk were 
observed upon a dead bod^ instead of a living one. 

Far otherwise was it, liovveter, -^ith the second experiment of Galvani. 
This was a dovelgi'ment of electricity altogether new. This is the 
seedling which, cixst upon the mind of Volta, produced the miraculous 
frufls of which the world now reaps the benefit. People atFributu scien¬ 
tific progress to chance. Arago attiibutes the discovtuy of the pile to 
the accident of a lady being ordered frog broth; but this is an incom¬ 
plete expression of the facts of the case. Such chances are ever present, 
but, like the microscopic seeds which float through the atmosphere, they 
perish without a proper s<.>il. Volta at first shared the g^OTal astonish¬ 
ment in observing the dead limbs revivified; but he sooti perceived the 
significance of the fact that the contractions were strongest when the 
conductor which united nerve and mu-scle was composed of two ipetals. 
Pondering upon this, he was led to reject the notion that Galvani liad 
discovered the principle of life. “ Hero,’’ said he#“ we have no new force, 
but simplj^ the old electricity developed in a new way—namely, by heterct- 
geneous contact.” The thought occurred to him of substituting bis tongue 
for the fi-og. He placed one metal xiudernesith his tongue and the other 
upon it, and, standing before a looking-glass, he brought the metals into 
contact. He expected to see the tongue qu^er like the frog, but iijstead 
of it he remarked that peculiar taste with which everybody is now ac¬ 
quainted. He found that the taste was a continuous phenomenon, and 
hence he inferred that the electrical development must be diflereut from 
that exhibited by tblb instantaneous action of an electric machine. He 
published his views, and was strenuoxisly oi>posed by Galvani. The 
world, indeed, at first frowned upon the man^ho threatened to i*pb it 
of its* acquired treasure. But this opposition served only to drive VoH» 
to a deeper discusdon of the subject; his was ti|| true way of conquering 




foe, not by wordy warfare, b\it by fr^h discoveiy; fio 
until he earned the right of exclaiming, with triuinphant scorn, I at>u t 
need your frog—give me two metals and a moist rag, and I will prpdtice 
5^ur animal electricity. Your frog is nothing but a moist CondhHor, 
and is in this respe^ inferior to my wet rag.” He had Jhade the disco* 
very which immortmized his name. 

The Voltaic^ pile was constructed a year after the death of Galvani, 
who was thus spared the bitterness of witnessing the complete overthi’ow 
of bis theory. ^ The splendour of the new discovery dazzled the world’s 
eyes, and perhaps prbvented it from estimating the real force arid value 
of many of Galvani’s ex[)eriments. Yolta, as before remarked, urged that 
the coxivulsions were due to,t.he passage of ordinary electricityj^derived firom 
the contact of heterogeneous motalsi Galvani, a man of great ingenuity, 
replied by an experiment wherein a single metal only was used to connect 
nerve and muscle. Volta retorted that the so-called homogeneous metaF™ 
was not horaogenoou.s, and that the slightest change of the surface could 
can.se the apparently simple arc to act as if it were duplex; lie showed 
that the immersion*of one end t)f the arc in boiling water was sufficient 
to effect this. Galyani at length succeeded in producing convulsions 
without the in 6 ss 9 seiition of any ra#tal whatever, by causing nerve and 
muscle to touch directly,*or by connecting them witli an animal tissue. 
For a time Volta seemed willing to grant the existence* of an electricity 
peculiar to the animal, though much jtnore feeble than that developed by 
heterogeneous contact; he soon, however, ralapSed into his old scepticism, 
and referred the last result of Galvani to tlie heterggeneous contact of the 
tissues themselves. In this belief lie was confirmed by the discovery of 
the j)ile, whfch lent such a prestige to his name, that an omcnlar value 
was attached to his opinion. He bore ilown all antagoni.sts. Perhaps, 
as in the case of some of Newton’s views, the grandeur of his truth gave a 
currency to his error, when animal electricity was banished from the 
realms of science.’ 

AlexanddF^n Humboldt was a guest of Volta’s at the time Galvani 
succeeded in pToducing contractions without the aid of metals, and, not 
satisfied with Volta’s explanation, he undertook the repetition and exten¬ 
sion of Galvani’s experiments. He was then scarcely thirty years of age; 
this investigation, therefore, is one of the earliest blossoms of that genius 
\vhich has since ripened,irito such renown. His experiments ootivinced 
him that, besides the source of electricity contended for by Volta, there 
was another peculiar to the animal itself. He reasons as follows:— 

I skinned S, frog, and prepared it so that the trunk and limbs vrere 
connected by the ischiatic nerves alone. When the red flesh of the limb 
was b^nt back, so as to gently touch the ischiatic nerves, violent muscular 
motions virere excited. Here, then, were only two substances, nerve and 
muscle, organically united, brought into contact. (Volta liad at first 
contended for the necessity of three substances, at least.) The excitation 
could not be attributed to mechanical prei« 5 ure, for afl remained motion- 
Ws when the ischiatic nerve was shaken with a bit of muscle, with sealing 
wox,‘!wdod,i an^ other 8 ubs|(tnces. The untfatural bending of the leg may, 
bo^evor) 1 ^ n,rged againsFthe validity of the ex{) 6 riment. J thef^re 
<||uit this uncertain way Af working, and proceed to other JnethodsvI 
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took the two Iimb« of a frog which possessed a high degree of excitabjjjiiiy*, 
prepared the crural nerves speedily, and laid the latter, together wKnthc 
whole extremity, upon a well-dried plate of glass. To an insulating 
liandle I attached four or five cubic inches of fresh flesh, and bi-ought it. 
s^ultaneousl^aiiito contact with the crural xierve and the muscle of tUe 
thigh. Strong contractions ensued. When nerve fl,nd muscle were 
totiched by two separate pieces of flesh, no motion was observed, until 
these two pieces were themsfilves bi’ought into oontadt. The above 
experiments were also successfully repeated with severijl other land and 
water frogs, with the small rana arborea, the lacertus agilis, and the com¬ 
mon mouse. Here, then, were only two heterogeneous substances, nerve 
and muscle, in contact, an^J hence the id«!‘a of referring these remarkable 
phenomena to Volta’s theoiy uf disturbed efectric equilibrium through 
the contact of at least three substances, must be abandoned.” ^ 

The following is’ a summary of Humboldt’s results. Strong muscular 
contractions were obtained: * • 

1. Wljj^n the leg of an animal was bent back against the ischiatic 

nerves, both being orgauically connected. . 

2. When the crural nerve and its muscle wore connected by a fragment 

cut from the same nerve. ^ 

3. When a connexion was established betwacu t\^t?*'parts of the same 
nerve, by means t>f some animal tissue. 

These ifisults were published iu 1797; Galvani died in 1798; at the end 
of 1799 Volta discovered*the»pile, and for nearly thirty years silenced the 

supporters of animal electricity. * 

♦ ^ 

in 1820 CErsted discovered that an electric current deflected a magnetic 
needle iu the manner we have already de.scribed. Shortly alter fechweigger, 
of Halle, acting on the suggestion of Poggeudorf, multiplied the ejOTocts of 
feeble currents by coiling the wire several times round the needle. In 1825 
Nobili imparted an unexpected delicacy to the instrument, by introducing, 
instead of a single needle, an astatic jaiir, whei’eby tlie ac^p^of the earth 
was nullified, and the xiecdle left free to obey the slightest ^terior impulse. 
The first use he made of his improved instrument was to examine with it 
the electric cxin-ents supposed to be develoj)ed in the nei ves of animals, but 
without result. In the course of inquiry be was led to repeat the old experi¬ 
ment of Galvani, where coiiti actions were prodftced without the intervention 
of metals. The spinal column of a prepared fro|; was suffered to dip i>ito 
a vessel of salt anti water, and the feet of the animal into another vessel; 
on connecting the two vetsels by a piece of moist cotton-wick, contractions 
were exhibited. The thought occurred to Nobili that the current which 
produced these contractions might be detected by his galvanometer; he 
introduced the instrument into the circuilj but to his djsappoiiMbment, 
although the frog was convulsed, the needle of the instrument stood still. 
His jealousy was excited; he had imagined that bis instrument could not 
be sur})assed, in pojnt of eiectroscopic delicacy, but here he found it cast 
entirely into the shade. He attacked the matter once more, improved 
the galvanometer, and finally succeeded in obtaining a deflection of ten, 
twenty, and even thirty degrees from the ctwrent of the frog. This is 
the, man who first showed the applicabili^ of. the galvanometer to 
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[Tches of this nature. Nobili’s success did not convince him that 
currOTt was produced by the vital actions ofjbhe animal. The opinioA of 
Volta may have had some influence upon him, and his own failure to obtain 
•««nimirrerits from the nerves, served, perhaps, to confirm his soeptibiBm.J*iFive 
y^rs previously Seebeck, of Berlin, had discovered thermo-electricity; 
he had found that'if two bars of different metals he soldere*d to^iher, and 
the free ends connected by a conducting wire, on heating the place of 
junction of th« bars, an electric current is developed. Nobili referred 
the.current which produced the convulsions of the frog to a thermo¬ 
electric origin, an(t made some ingenious experiments in confirmation of 
this idea. A difference of temperature, he contended, was established by 
the quick cooling of the nerves, on account of ^their comparatively small 
size, and this ditference, wh^e nerve^aud were connected, gave rise 

to a thermo-electric cuiTent. 

Nobili’s conclusion hati some eftoct in retarding the progress of inquiry* 
on animal electricity. Jhfis theoiy wa.s accepted by many eminent men, 
until at length its insufficiency was generally admitted to be P|:o''^ed by 
an investigator, whose name has ever since been closely associated,with 
the progress of the science Matteucci slyowed that the current could be 
produced underc^u&slances whore gU idea of a difference of cooling was 
confessedly It«vas only necessary to imnutrse the legs of the 

wliole fijog, deprived of its skin, in one vessel of water,‘and to cause the 
head or back to touch the water in a second vessel; when b«th vessels 
were connected by a moist conductor, convu^ions were obtained. Passing 
over the earlier memoirs of ]V[. JVlatteinJci, we will converge our attention 
upon a valuable paper published by him in the ‘ Armalbs de Chimie et de 
Physique,’ foifcl842, and from which we may infer the precise state of the 
question at this period. The memoir is preceded by a brief description of 
the methods of ex[)erimeiit. To the two* ends of tho wire of a galvano¬ 
meter two plates of platinum were soldered, and these plates were caused 
10 dip into two small glasses, containing a solution of sea-salt. Precautions 
w'cre taken, fj^j^g-use the same amount of metallic surface to be in contact 
with the fluid, fi^r a variation of the surface would, with a sensitive gal vano- 
mctei*. inevitably produce a cutrent. The frog was prepared in the ordinary 
manner, it was cut across about the middle of the spinal column, de})rived of 
its skin, tho entrails and the }>oi)cs of the pelvis were removed, until the 
animal was reduced to a moAel of spine united to the limbs by the nerves 
alone. The bit of spine*and a j>ortion of the nerves were plunged into 
one of the small glasses before alluded to, and the legs ’f^ere caused to dip 
into the liquid of the other glass; the two thighs thus formed a bridge 
across the space which separated the two ve.ssels. On establishing the 
connexion, the needle of the galvanometer was always obsei-ved to move, 
and with a frog of average v%our the current produced a deflection of 
four or five de^ees. The direction of the current, in the frog itself, was 
always from the muscle to the nerve, or from the feet of the animaj 
towards its head, The discovery of this feet is due to ^N'obili, who named 
, cpW'ent “ la oorrente propria della mna,” rendered in the paper hefime 
Vcourant propre do Ja grenquille,” With a very active frog a 
of eight or ten^egroes was obtained by M. Mattenqd, and 
needle was more 'i^rfe<!ftly astatic, the deflection amounted'even 
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to or twenty degrees. The removal of the pelvis is by no mea^ • 
necessary to Ihe prodnution of the current; the e&ct is stronger if 
permitted to remain. 

Our readeiw, doubtless, remember the arrangement of Volta’s couronne 
dss tosses. If rod of zinc be soldered to a rod of copper, end to endf 
aQd the baif^hus* formed bent into an arc, so that one end may dip into a 
glass of salt and water, and the other end into a second glass, con taiuing 
the same li<^uid, and if a number of such vessels be so connested that each 
glass '6b>aU. contain the zinc of one arc and the copper of ^le succeeding 
one, theh on uniting the two extreme glasses of the seri^ by a conductor 
we obtain an electric current. M. Mattcucci arranged a number of 
frogs in a similar manner, causing the feet nf each frog to dip into one 
glass and its bit of sj^ine into ^he next; and* in this way he obtained 
increased effects. Dispensing with the gla.sses, he placed a number of 
di-ogs upon the same‘insulating surface, go that the^ nerves of ofle touched 
the limbs of the succeeding onef on connecting the,ends of the series an 
increased current was observed. When one frog produced a deflection of 
four cy five degrees, three or four, airanged in thisj way, ])rodueed a 
deflection of fifteen to twenty degree.s. This is an iin])ortant result. It 
might be argued that the current observed in the csfee of a single frog is 
due to the chemical action of the saft and wate|^ upoW-v;jid"*animal parts 
imraersed'iu it, but here we find that while the parts immersed, and con¬ 
sequently the chemical action, remain the same, the interposition of a 
greater number of frogs gives a gfeatly increased current. But if the 
current were due to the cause just* mentioned, the interposition of more 
frogs would simply tndTease the re.sistauce of the circuit, and thus enfeeble 
theecurreut, instead of increasing it. The frog itself was al;jp craj)loyod, 
instead of the galvanometer, Ibr the detection of this current.* In these 
experiments it was convenient to have a considerable length of nerve; 
hence the limb of a frog was prepared after the manner of Nohili, the thighs 
being cut away, and the leg alone permitted to remain, with a long filament 
of nerve attached to it. The pile of frogs being ai'rauged as already . 
described, instead of connecting the two extreme glasses oy* the wire of 
the galvanometer, they were brought sixfficiently near to each other to be 
united by the long nerve of the [»repared limb; the end of this nerve was 
caused to dij) into one glass, and another point of the same nerve into 
the other. The uioment the circuit was estafelished or interrupted, the 
limb was convulsed. The direction of the current is aho indicated ]^y 
the limb with tolerable certainty. If the limbs contract on the closing 
of the circuit, and do not contract on the circuit being broken, the 
current, in the nerve, flows from the origin of the nerve towards its 
ramifications. If the contraction takes place when the circuit is inter¬ 
rupted, and not when it is established, the direction is the reverse. • 

In the course of the inquiry, M. Matteucoi was led to experiment ujjon 
the legs of frogs only. He united a number of legs, so that the tendon 
of each lay against ^le severed extremity of the succeeding one; a current 
of equal strength with that produced by tlie same number of entire frogs 
was obtained, the direction in the leg being from the foot upwards. 
Cutting the thighs of the animals acro^, aml^mTanging them so that the 
exterior muscle of on© piece was in coiita«*<t ’^th the interior musej© 
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succeeding one, a current ’v^'as obtained which was constantly directed 
fror^he internal surface to the external one. The effect produced was 
greater than wlien an equal number of frogs were employed, From this 
important expeiimeut, in connexion with the preceding, M, Mattencci 
Iftfens the existence of two currents, one the current proper of the frog, 
and the other a eurrent directed from the interior of toe! iftuscle to its 
surface. He also observed that the frog-current is enfeebled during con¬ 
vulsion, thougii later experiments led him to doubt this result. 

JVI. Matteuoci next operated upon warm-blooded animals. The reason 
why the frog is <miefly used for the-se experiments is known to be, that it 
preserves' its vitality long after death j in warm-blooded animals the 
vitality soon ceases, and with it all electric |.ction. M. Matteucci suc¬ 
ceeded in producing contralhtions in^the limb of a rabbit, quite similar to 
those produced in the experiments of Galvani and Humboldt. The nerve 
was separated from the*thigh, raised by a glass rod,'and suffered to fali 
upon the muscle of the legj contractions* followed. He also obtained a 
current on wounding an animal, and dmping one of the terminal plates of 
the galvanometer into the wound, while the other plate was jdaced upon 
the surface of the woifrided muscle. The.current was constantly directed, 
in the animal^rqm the bott(*(n of thj wound to the surface of the inus'jlo. 
Finding, however,^me ajrions irregularities when thfe terminal jplate was 
brough|; into direct contact with the animal, he resorted* to tlje method of 
piles, and arranging his cups like Volta’s cour&tine, he prepared a number 
of pigeons’ thighs, and placed them so that^in the fluid of each cup the 
muscle of one thigh and the leg belonging to the succeeding one were 
plunged. Dispensing with the ctips, he composed‘"otKer piles, where the 
animal part%,were broxight into direct contact; piles w’ere also construeted 
in which tfie nerve of the thigh was .siinj)ly caused to touch the tendon of 
the leg. Other birds, smaller than the*j)igeons, were made use of, and 
rabbits 'were also examined. The result is, that a current was always 
exhibited by the .galvanometer, which was directed, in the animal, from 
* the nerve interior mass of the muscle to the external surface. 

In a notice %t the end of the memoir of which we have just given a 
digest. M. Matteucci communicates the following important observation. 
A frog was prepared after the manner of Galvani, with its lumbar nerves 
exposed. The leg and the long nerve which i)assed from it to the ver¬ 
tebral column were taken l^om another frog, and the leg was so placed 
tliat its attached nerve‘ rested against the thigh of the frog, prepared 
according to Galvani’s method. The lumbar nerves *bf the latter were 
connected with a voltaic element; the passage of the current through the 
nerves caused the limbs connected with them to contract, and at the same 
moment th6 whose nerve simply rested upon the thUjh, as aforesaid^ emtr- 
iroGted also.* When, instead of making use of a voltaic current, the 
nerves were mechanically excited, so as to produce contractions, the 
prepared limb was also convulsed. The contractions of the muscle of 9 
rabbit; o'yero also found to produce a sympathetic contraction in the limb 
pf .tlie frog. It is a significant fact that, although the muscle on which 

nerve rested might moved mechanically; no corttiactiou of the 
i followed]; ^eal muscular contraction was alone able ^ 

piowop a in<^k>n of the jj^ighbouring leg. We sball have oooasion to 
r]^arn to this subject, if 
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Mj. Matteucci deduces a number of general conclusions from bis in|Br* 
esting paper, of which the following chiefly concern us: W'*'" 

1st. That in the frog and in warm-blooded amimals an electric current 
is exhibited, when the interior of a muscular mass is connected by a con¬ 
ducting arc wiih its external surface. ^ 

• 2nd. That the nerve belonging to a muscular mass, aird all the cerebral 

system, perform the office of the interior of the muscle through which the 
nerve is distributed. • 

3rd. That the current is directed in the animal from th%interior of the 
muscle to its surface or to its tendon,, 

5th. In the case of the frog a current (?e courant propre) is obtained 
on connecting the muscles or tendons of the fore-leg with the muscles or 
nerves of the thigh; this cutTept is directed In the animal from the leg 
to the thigh or nerve. 

" 7th. It remains to be explained, and to the fthatomist, perhaps, must 
be referred the solution of this^uestion, how, in the case of the frog, the 
muscles of the leg, and particularly the tendons by which they are termi¬ 
nated,, play the same part in the production of the covraiU propre, as the 
interior of the muscle, or the njsrves distributed through the muscles, in 
the case of warm-blooded animals.* * 

In January, 1S43, a month or two after the appearance of M. Mat- 
teucci’s rrwmoir, a remarkable paper bearing the following title was pub¬ 
lished in Poggendorff’s Anut^Jen ‘ Preliminary abstract of an Investi¬ 
gation on the so-called Prog-eiirrortt, and on Electric Fishes; by Emil du 
Bois-Beymond.’ Th^author does not describe in detail his methods of 
experiment, but. he announces in distinct terms a law which^asts a flood 
of light over the complicated phenomena which M. Matteucci was the 
first to observe. The law, which is as sim])le in its expression as it 
is embracing in its application, may be stated a.s follows:—“ W/mi any 
point of the longitudinal sectvni of a mwicle is connected by a conductor 
with any point of the transverse section, an electric currmt ^ established, 
which is directed, in the muscle, from the transverse to i^ie lonyit^tudinal 
section." Let us a})ply this law to the 7th conclusion of M. Matteucci, 
where ho refers to the anatomist the solution of the entangled ])ix)blem Of 
the courani propre. C(.>iineoting the tendon with the muscle of the 
thigh, we have a current. Now the trans^^rse section of the muscular 
fibres abuts against the tendon ; the latter is aoonductor, and hence whenjve 
connect the tendofl with the thigh, we, in point of fact, connect the trans¬ 
verse section of a muscle with the longitudinal section. By removing 
the tendon, we simplify the connecting arc, and the current is observed, as 
before. We thus arrive at the important conclusion, that the frog- 
current, instead of having a distinct indi'iiduaiity a.ssigned to it. ranges 
itself naturally under the general law of muscular currents, and thus the 
difficulty which it present^ receives the most complete solution. 

• A sense of Justice to*M. Matteucci induces me to mention another paper of his published in 
1848, subseciuentl^r, and without doubt altogetljer indci>endent of that of Uu Uota-KeflBiiond. 
This paper describes the effects of poisoning, of temperature, and various ether circumstances, 
npoh the strength of the muscular current, and is repl^ with interest. The experiments 
appeu to bo jndicionsly varied, the reasoning is clear, objeAtons are Stated with firankness, ahd 
met with ability.—J. T. 
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* The experiments on which the law of the muscular current i« leased 
wS'&^ade on the frog, on pigeons, on rabbits, on the watei^oritb^i and 
on lizards. The electro-motive action of the nerves, ixmc^ing which 
we ha<l been hitherto in total darkness, is also stated in the same pajwr.. 
The action is precisely the same as that of the muscles ; if th% transverse and 
longitudinal sectien of a nerve be connected, we have a curVent in the same 
<lircotion as in the case of muscles, and differing from the muscular cur¬ 
rent only in tlic fact of its being feebler. We do not hesitate to express 
our o}»iuion tb§t M. Matteucci’s method of experimenting with piles of 
muscles, possessed ad vantages peculiar to itself; it certainly enabled him 
to exhibit an inci-eased action, and this fact conducts at once to the im- 
poi-tant inference that the current cannot be due to the action of the liquid 
in which the extremities df the pile .iilimersed. If we seek the 
elementary cause of the phenomena, however, we cannot i-esort to such 
piles; they*l)y no mean^represent the matter \inder its simplest form, and*- 
the consequence is, thivt file law of action deduced from them by M. Mat- 
teucci would, under certain circumstances, totally fail. In all the exjie- 
riments of the latt^* philo.sopher on wdunded animals, we have no indi¬ 
cation of the direction in w'hioh the incision was made, nor does the 
slightest importance Appear to be attached to tliis capital condition. If, 
however, wc'a?Kve^*t tlnjjintcrior of‘a muscle by an‘incision jiarallel to 
the fibres, the law alhnned by M. Mattoncci, tliat a •curmit'is always 
obtainetl on connecting the interior and the exterior of a mut»le, breaks 
down. Again,—the tendon, as befOfl’e stated* is the moist conductor 

against which the ends of the musculai*fibres abut. Let uo suppose the 
incision to be made pai’allel to tlie fibres; then, a*f>onit of the interior 
muscular ing^s being conneited with tlie tendon, or with the natui’al 
bases of the fibres, would show a current from the external surface to 
the internal; which is directly opjiosed tef the requirements of the law of 
Matteiicci. In arguing thus, we take it for granted that Pu Bois-Key- 
mond’s statement, of tlie law is correct, and our object is simply to show 
that his statement differs essentially from the statement of Mattcncci. 
We take Lu T^o^’s law for granted, because we are not aware that it has be en 
denied by M. Matteucci, and it further comes to us rocfimmended by the 
authority of a committee of the Academy of Sciences. The iH>int at issue 
is, not vphetber the cuiTcnt observed by Du Bois be the same current as 
that previously observed by M. •Matteucci, for this is indisputably the 
ca|o, but wOigtlier the laW ^rmed by Du Bois be the Same as the law 
affirmed hyM. Matteucci, which is indispiitably not the <!use. M. Matteucfci 
experimented with limbs, and portions of limbs, and obtained results con¬ 
fessedly important, but Du Bois shows us that not only the separate muscles 
which compose these limbs, but the separate fibres which compose these 
mnsolas, ffire the real scats of <lhe electro-motive action. 

In later experiments, the author last mentioned expanded the law of 
action above expressed, and proved, that to obtain a current it was not ftb 807 
lutely necessary to connect the longitudinal and transverse sections; that, 
un(|^ ceriain circumstances, on uniting two points of the longitudinal 
sectiqn, ot two points of tl^ transverse section, a current, though much 
than that resulting ^m the connexion of the two different sections, 
Mlgbfefca^ed. Let & oylindjcal pece of muscle be imagined, the4i*«s uf 
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'W'kidb «a:^ paarallel to the axis of the cylinder; suppose the length of tba* 
cylindei? to be bisected, and call the point of bisection a, then, two 
poiixts at opposite sides of a, and equally distant from it, be connected, 
we have no current; but if the distances from a be unequal we have a 
curront. ^hl$ 4 S the case when the point a itself is connected with any 
oliher point of the cylindrical suriaeo. In like manner two points of the 
transverse section, equally distant from the axis of the cylinder, on being 
connected produce no current; but if one point be more distant .from the 
axis than the other, a current is obtained. ^ 

Du Bois also places the fact beyond doubt, that if a mtfscTe be tetanized, 
its current undergoes a remarkable diminution, while the convvilsions last. 
Let a gastrocnemius muscle be laid tipon the terminals of the galvanometer, 
so that the muscular current ig shown by tllb* deflection; let the long 
nerve attached to the gastrocnerahis*be irritated by a series of electric 
shocks, so as to throw the muscle into oonvulsionlj; the ncedlS instantly 
descends, and sometimes pa^e» to the negative side of zero. A hasty 
reasoner would infer that a current in the cotitrary direction had been 
excited in the muscle; hut this is hot necessarily the pase. Lot an ordi- 
riary voltameter be introduced for a lew sec(juds into a common voltaic 
circuit, the liquid within the instrument will be decthnposed, oxygen will 
discharge itself on one platina plate,*aud hydrogiwi oiwthe ^Tther. If the 
circuit be*now interrupte<l, and the two plates of the voltameter speedily 
united, we* obtain a secondary current, of brief duration, and in a direc¬ 
tion opposed to the primary one. On this, l^ct (commonly called polaid- 
zatiou) the well known pile Ritter is based. Exactly the same take’s 
place ju the case under con.sideration. The muscular current first 
caiwes the polarization of the platinum plates at the end of ^le galvano¬ 
meter wire, and when the origiiial cui-ieiit has been enfeeblediby tetanus, 
the secondaty current, due to polarization, comes into visible play ,aiid 
produces a negative deflection. 

"We are now in a condition to take up the (llscussion qf the remarkable 
fact communicated by M. Matteucci—^that when the nerve of a pi’cpared 
limb is laid against the muscles of a frog, pre,])ared according to Galvani’s 
method, on causing the latter to contract, the prepared limb contracts 
also. To this action M. Matteucci has given the name of induced con¬ 
traction. Its cause he has failed as yet to discover; but his view may 
be in ^me measure inferred from the namtf he has bestowed upon it. 
The fact a^>pears to us to be one of the most intrusting yet discovered j.n 
the domain of aiiBnal electricity. Du Bois-Reyinond accounts for it as 
follows:—If the transverse and longitudinal section of a muscle be in any 
Way connected by the nerve of the prepared limb, a cm-rent will jiroceod 
through the said nerve, from the latter section to the former. This cur¬ 
rent announces itself by the contraction of»the muscle of the- pi^jpared 
limb on first making tho contact. The contractions cease when the current 
is faii'ly established in the nerve, and on breaking tho circuit they are 
again observed. I^ut it is not on the closing or the breaking of the 
circuit alone that contractions are produced; every sudden fluctuation of 
the current traversing the nerve is accompanied by contractions. Apply¬ 
ing ibis to the case before us, we find thatVhe current of the muscle 
against which the nerve of the prepared limb l^ts, circulates through the 
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'sajd nerv©. "Whi^n the muscle is tetanized, this current in 
^^Nujiivulsive effort, and its huctuHtious are answered^.by c<,)rrenjpoB4i®.g 
contractions of the prepared limb. The extreme beauty o? this expla^ 
nation cannot fail to strike the reader. In one way i^lpne-ca^ li he? 
iinpaired, and that is by denying that the nerve tottches«itW portions of 
the muscle in the manner abovfe described j this is exactly i^hat is done 
by M. Matteucci. Not having seen the exi>eriment, we are unable to 
offer an iiide|K3ndeut opinion; but we may be permitted to refer to the 
decision of thu- Paris Academy, which is “ that the above fundamental fact 
furnishes a direct exjdanation of the induced contraction of M. Matteucci.’’ 

Hitherto we have abstained fi’om mentioning the manner in which the 
galvanometer wa.s used in these experiments. It would never do to bring 
the ends of the galvanoml^ter wire iutOfilipect contact with the axtimal 
parts; the wires are in reality terminated by plates of carefully purified 
platinum,‘which dip ekeh into a suitable porcelain ‘vessel containing a 
saturated solution of ^common salt. If the space between the vessels be 
bridged over by an electro-motor of any kind—an arc of zinc and cop¬ 
per, for example, ,whose ends dip into the two vessels—the circuit is 
established, and the current developed will exhibit itself on the galvano¬ 
meter. To render the process of bridging more easy, bosses ot porous 
paper saturate wilbii th^ffuid dip into the vessels, and the substance to 
be experimented with is usually jilaced across fiorn boss to boss. It is 
scarcely possible, by mere writing, to give an exact idea of tho ingenuity 
and adaptability of this contrivance,'and we must .therefore content our- 
^Ives with this brief indication of thef^method pursued. 

Casting our thoughts back upon the nmscular*l!iuiTent and its law ol 
action : if j^be granted that this current is develojied in the muscle iteelf, 
we can ."carcely fail to conclude that it is in a state of circulation during 
the life of the animal. We know that 6n connecting the transverse and 
longitudinal sections a current appears; but such connexion exists 
naturally in the /luimal body, ainl hence the inference is a fair one—that 
such currei^ts are per])etually present, and that the current which w'^e 
perceive on th^' galvanometer is in fact but one of the branches of those 
pre-existing currents. This premised, we are in a position to understand 
the important facts now to be described 'fhe jjorous bosses were removed 
from the vessels of salt and water, and a live h og was so placed that its two 
legs di[)ped injo the two vegScls. We know from the ex^^jeriment of Nobili 
that a current exists in%he frog, directed from the fout upwards, but in 
the case before us we have two such currents, one friftn each foot, which 
meet at the junction of the limbs, annul each other, and conseijuently 
produce no effect upon the needle of the galvanometer. But let us sup¬ 
pose one of these currents to be enfeebled, while the other retains its full 
str^gthtj the result will b#, that the excess of the latter current will 
produce a deflection. The ischiatic nerve of one of the frog's legs was 
severed, and the limb thus deprived of all power of motion; the animal was 
then poisoned by strychnia, and strong convulsions followed; the uninjured 
limb <pu})traeted violently, it.H muscular current was thereby diminished, 
c^urrent of the othw limb was immediately exhibited by the gal- 
yj^^bjsileter. A single ateg^ow carries us to an experiment which forma 
eilimax of this j6.no active argument. Instead of the frog’s'feet, 
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Ihi =3^rs pliioed^tlie first finger of his right hand in one vessel, and 
obrresjjondifig fl-nger of his left hand in the other ; but instead of cjtftting 
his nerves, as in the case of the frog, he suffere l the left arm to 
remain fitt r^t, and contracting the other forcibly, produced a deflection 
of the needle. *liVhen the left arm was contracted and the right orfS 
sufiTered to remain at rest, the needle was deflected In the opposite 
direction. The current always proceeded from the hand of the contracted 
arm to the shoulder; hut remembering the fact that it is th% excess of the 
current of the motionless arm which is here observed, )^e*are led to the 
inference that in the normal state of the arm the dii-ection of the current 
is from the shoulder to the hand. 

The publication of this \jesult created a considerable sensation; it was 
received by many with doubf and misgiving. Some eminent men under¬ 
took to repeat the exj)eriment; their results were negative, ^and for a 
time the opinion was predominant that Du Bois.was in error, and that 
M. Humboldt, who took a conspicuous j>art on the affirmative side of the 
que.sti8n, had siiflfered himself to be mi-sled. The fault, however, rested 
neither with Du Bois nor with M. Humboldt. Those who attempted 
to make the experiment had neglected its prime conditions, and their 
failure w.is a matter of course. Th^fact indeed is undenij^hle, whatever 
may he the fate of* its explanation. We havIP’ouflSelves repeated the 
experiment ten oj* fifteen times in the course of an afternoon, and always 
with the siftne constant result. 

A most remarkable deportr^eut of the nerves, discovered by Du Bois- 
Keymond, is now to bg noticed. Let a long nerve he imagined, with its 
transverse section placed against one of the j)orous bosses already incn- 
tiofted, and a point of its exterior surface against the other bong; the ner¬ 
vous current will exhibit itself according to the law already stated. Let 
a portion of the nerve near its fi-ee end, and entirely out of the circuit of 
the nervous current, be ])]aced between the poles of a voltaic battery, and 
let a current be sent through it. The moment the voltaic current passes, 
a remarkable change of the nervous current is observed. J.£ the direction 
of the voltaic current coincide with that of the nervous current, an increased 
deflection will be exhibited; but if the two currents are opposite in direction, 
the deflection is diminished. It must be carefully borne in mind that the 
modification of the nervous current is not due to the irruption of the voltaic 
current into the circuit of the galvanometer; tlfere is no such irniption. The 
efiect is similar to that produced u[>on a long ba? of soft iron, one end.of 
which is introduced into a helix, through which an electric current pa-sses. 
This end will be magnetized, but the magnetism is transmitted throiigh the 
molecules to the other end of the bar. A similar molecular mudilication 
must bo supposed to occur in the case of the nerve, which increases or 
diminishes its proper action according to cii^iunstancesft To this state of 
the nerve the term electro-tonic has been applied, a term first introduced 
by Faraday, to expre-ss a state of matter which Du Bois considers to be in 
some respects similar to the above. 

The important idea is here suggested, that the transmission of an im¬ 
pression to the brain is eflTected by a molecukr change, which ta’ves place 
along the line of tramsmission. The velocity^ this transmission may be 
a quantity capable of accurate measurement. ^The important researches 
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'•eiHelmholtz,* indeed, prove that the moment an no 

meaifis coincides with the moment when it becomes 

ness. If two portions of tl)e skin be simultaneously both eatjjita- 

l^ons travel forward along the nerves to the brain; itBpressioii 

made upon the point nearest to the brain anives first.. *11 a ha«^)btm be 
struck into the ^ail of a whale 80 feet long, the animal, in all probability^', 
is not conscious of the wound for a second after its infliction; and befoi*® 
the comiiiancTto strike can be transmitted through the motor nerves ' 
the tail, anotlfeiasecond probably elapses. In the human subje^pl^lla-,;; 
holtz finds the velocity of nervous transmission to be about "Tyo iwt'-a 
second, and in the frog 80 feet a second. It would be of the highest 
interest to examine whejher these numbetsi do not express the speed 
with which the electro-tonic conditidh, is transmitted through the 
nerves. • • > . 

In his later memoirs, Du Bois has given us the results of an elaborate in¬ 
vestigation of the inflifence of various stat^ of the skin in the production of 
cun’ents. By heating the parts unequally, by immensing the skin for mieijual 
periods in the solution which contains the platinum terminals of fllie gal¬ 
vanometer, by stretching the skin, by removing it altogether by means of 
blisters, by cfflisin^t to perspire u*equally, he hasjopened to us a series 
of elcctro-rnotive agencie?f,whichwhilethey exeiteour astonishment, impress 
us forcibly with the extreme caution necessary to the successful prosecu¬ 
tion of researches uiion this subject. , As in tlie moral worlA improved 
means imply increased responsibilities^ so kcre'in the physical, the use of 
instruments of such surpassing delicacy, dcmandfyi jiroportionate watch¬ 
fulness on the part of those who use them. But whatever the fate of 
auimal eleef^ricity, as a distinct portion of sriende, may be, these investiga¬ 
tions will remain as records of masterly.experimeutal skill, and of con¬ 
summate ingenuity in combating the million difficulties by wbich the 
subject is suiTounded. 

* John TyndaU. 
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% 

• {Concluded JVom coh xxiv, p, 39H.) 

Pursuing oixr i)lau of investigating the morbid processes to which the 
syphilitic poison gives ijse, we come to the consideration of its effects upon 
the lymphatic system. ^ 

I'he opinions of Hunter concerning the use of the ahsojHNient vessels, 
have given a bias to all sul^sequent reasoniug;^ upon tiiis subject; 
and the tlieories based upon liis experiments are commonly received, oven 
up to the present time. Hunter, assisted by his brother, and by Drs. 
Clayton, Fordyce, Michaelson, and others, found that when ho con¬ 
fined some warm milk in a portion of small intestine, aniitied the artery 
and vein which supplied it, the lacteals of the part were presently 
filled with the white milk. Upon puncturing the vein upon the distal 
side-of the ligature, it was soon emptied of its blood by pressure with the 
finger; but no white fluid could at any period during the continuance of 
the exi>eriments be seen in the vein. Upon a repetition of the experi¬ 
ment, in which the^circulation through the mesenteric vessels was left free, 
the blood in the vein was carefully examined and compared with that in 
the neighbouring veins, but it was found not to be light-coloured, nor 
milky, npr could any difference whatever be detected in it. It was found 
that even by firm pressure (which was continued until the intestine burst), 
the milky fluid could not be made to pass Ihto the veins. Tn ailother 
animal, some thin starch, coloured with indigo, was introduced into the 
small intestine, and the lacteals soon appeared to be filled with a fluid of 
a fine blue colour. * A vein in this part of the mesentei'y was opened, and 
the blood which flowed was allowed to separate into coagiilum and serum. 
The next day the serum had not the least blrjsh cast. An injecting pipe 
was * then fixed in an artery of the mesente^, where the intestine was 
filled with blue starch, and all communications^oth in the mesentery and 
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•intestine, were closed, with the exception of the vein ot)rr^ca»,ding v^itih 
the aiiery. Warm milk was then injected by the art^ until it returhe^ 
by the vein. This was continued until all the blood wm washed 
and the vein returned a bright white milk. The milk ihuS‘oirauhlrelt»g 
through the intestine containing the ohloured starch ndt in ahy 
degree changed ih colour. In a third animiil, some musk in waraa ^ater 
was coniiued in a portion of intestine. After waiting a little time, some 
of the laoteals* of the part were opened with a lancet, and some of the 
watery fluid vdiiifih they contained was received into a small spoon. This 
was found to smell .strongly of musk. Some blood rectjived in a clean 
spoon from one t)f the veins of the same part, had not the least smell 
of musk. 

From these and sirailar*experin\pnts, Hunter arrived at the inference 
“ that the red veins do not absorb in the human body and consequently 
that the lymphatics were “ the only absorbents.” (On the Venereal, p. 253.) 
These jnemises naturaily led to the further ctmclusioh, that poisons were 
necessarily absorbed by tlie lymphatic vessels; and accordingly we find 
Huntt'r asserting “.that the venereal matter is taken up by the absorbents 
of the part in which it is placed, and carried along the absorbent vessels 
to the coinm<m circulation.” (ib. pp.^25G, 257.) 

This view, derivHfg, m it does, such an apj)arent cftnfirmation from the 
frequeqt occnrrence of inflarae<l lymphatic glands in * 00113 unction 
venereal ulcers, has been adopted, with more or less modification? by almost 
all subsequent writers. * , • 

The accuracy of the experiments upon which Hunter based his 
theory' has justly been called in question by «5lhe!‘ physiologists, but 
the theory^tself, stra-nge to say, has hitherto scarcely been questioffed* 
MM. Tiedemann and Gmelin, after mixing various substances, which 
might easily be detected, >vitli the food of animals, not unfrequently 
found unequivocal traces of these substances in the venous blood 
and urine, whilst it was only in a very few instances that traces of 
them could.be jliscovercd in the chyle. In repeating Hunters experi¬ 
ments, Mayo proved, that half-an-hour after a solution of starch and indigo 
ha<l been ]>iaced in the cavity of the intestine, the lacteals appeared of a 
clear blue colour, and those present were for a short time satisfied that 
the indigo had been absorbed. But ujion placing a sheet of wlyte paper 
behind the mo-sentery, it w^s found that the blue tinge disappeared,—^the 
vessels were «irai>ly erri|)ty. On removing the white paper,.they reas- 
Bumed their blue colour. Thus a repetition of the Iluffterian ex}>eriment 3 
rather goes to prove that the function of the lacteals is limited to the 
absorption of chyle. But perhaps the most conclusive experiment on 
this subject is that of M. Segalas. A fold of small intestine was drawn 
out of a wound in the belly^of a dog. Ail the bloodvessels paasing to 
and from it were tied but one large artery. A vein, punctured upon tho 
mesentery, allowed the blood'-to escape, which would otherwise have- 
stagnated in the jwirt. The lacteal vessels and ner^jes were left entire. 
Re fold of intestine was then tied at both extremities, and ^ aqueous 
solttticwi of the alcoholic extract of vomica was poured into it. During 
the kcHir which followed, the poison jiruduced no symptoms. The ligature 
being fchofiiremoVedfrera ^ne of the veins, the blood was allowed to return 
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^ coui:00 of its cimilatioa. In six miiMites from thisjbimc 

Iwfc ^ct. The experiments of M. Magtndie, illustrating tho 
vMoh the poison oi the upas tient^ was introduced into the 
syn^ent]! <>f a doj^Jilirough a limb which had no connexion with the bodyf 
thWu^ the blood-vessels, is well known. 

Frotiawifese fe.cts, it appears certain that Hunter’s idea of the lymphatics 
being the only absorbents, is incorrect, and we are thence jiaturally led 
to the consideration of the value of the theory which was bagpd upon tha# 
notion. 

An extensive observation of cases of syphilis, will, we believe, establish 
the two following very important points in relation to this subject: first, 
that in those instances in wlfi(ih the in’itation Of the lymphatic glands is 
the greatest, and where, consequently, we have the l>est evidence that th(‘ 
morbid matter has entered them, there is very scldonf indeed any ij^condaiy 
syiihilitic aifection; and second];;^ that the boht-maiked cases of consti¬ 
tutional infection arc as rarely i>roceded by any very evident signs of 
inflammation of the absorbent glands. In the first class, of cases, we may 
trace, in*the most satisfactory manner, the progress of the syphilitic vims 
along the absorbent vessels as far as the first lymphatic gland that it 
meets In quy part of this course, the poison arrested, and 

produce a fresh chjjncre, theieby afibrding unequivocal evidence of its 
presejice. !%it neither experiment nor observation afibrds any proof that 
the viius is conveyed unchanged threngh these glands. All the evidence 
which we have upon this subject tends to an opposite conclusion. We 
find even Hunter assortiag: 

"Wo never find ihe lymphatic vessels or glands that arc sccojui in order 
affected. When the disease has liecn confiacted by a soie or cat upon the finger, 

I have seen the bubo come on a liltb* above tlic bend of the arm, upon tiic msidc 
of the biceps muscle, and in such wlieie the bubo has come la that part, nom have 
formed in the arm-pit, which is t he most common place for the glands to be affected 
by absorption ” (Op cit. p 2()0 ) 

In like manner, after artificial inoculatioH, we may trace the poison, in 
many cases, along the lymiihatio vessels, as far as the first absorbent gland 
which they enter. Here, however, some change is prodiiceil. Beyouil 
this the specific characters of the poison can no longer be detected, either 
by its natural effects, or by artifitial iiioculatkni. After the virus has 
undergone digestion or concoction in a lympliatio gkiiid, wo no longer have^ 
©ridonce that it is cajinblo, either locally or constitutionally, of proilucing 
its specific effects, 'rii© grounds upon which it has been assumed that 
the syphilitic poison enters the system through the absorbent vessels, wo 
therefore consider most inconclusive. The usual mod© in which the 
system does become infected by syiihilis, raay^ we believe, be traced, in 
another and a much more satisfactory manner. 

In the development of primary syiihilitio disease two processes may 
distinctly be recognised: one, tliat by which the surrounding tissues 
become indurated; tlfo other, by which the fcame parts are ultimately 
removed. This second result may be aecompUbhed either in the natural 
process of growth, by ulceration, by jmjfwghing, br by different modiho^ , 
tions qf these, But beyond the psrts which arwinvolved in these pre^ 
^cesses other actions are going on, of a more subtle mature, and not so et^y 
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parts smrounding a chancre. That such actious are iu (Ksllte 
ieyond the sphere both of the adhesive stud ulcejuiativ© he 

readily demonstrated, although we may be unable to deflnu" Mr eSftct 
nature. Were this not the case, we should haTe nothing to do in the 
ease of A primary syphilitic sore but entirely to remove the indurated 
a.nd ulcerated tissue, and the dissea.se would, as far as the part is concerned, 
be at an end. 'Experience proves that such is very far from being the 


When a syphilitic sore is removed by excision, as may readily be done 
when it is situated on tlte extremity of tli*“*prcpuce, the cut surface will 
in a few days take on a specific* action. This will occur, as wo have 
witnessed, even when'the greatest care is tak^ not to allow any of the 
matter from tl)e cliapofe to come in contact with tho cut surface. Such 
an action taking place iu a pai-t 8j)parently healthy, at some little distance 
from the onginal^sore, j)resvipposes some antecedent change in th^ tissues 
in whicli it originates—a change produced by the infecting poison, but 
not capable of being ajipreciatod so long as the diseased action had its 
development iu tl.. iii'iginal obaifere As soon, diowevor,.as the first 
centre of the morbid action is removed, a similar aq^iion is tommenced 
upon’the neighbouring cut surface The obst'rvation of such^ases proves 
the existence of a subtle morbid jtroeess aflecting the tissues iu the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the part first affected, and nlccssanly producing 0 o»w eflfect 
upon their nutrition. It appt'ars, under these <4rcufnstances, much more 
in accordjjpce with that which is known to happen in the case of ither 
poisons, to suppose, when tho constitution becomes aflected with syphilis, 
that tho disease is communicated directly to the blood cireulating through 
the parts in. which tlio above-iiiontioned morbid actions are going on, 
than to refer symptoms to the piussage of the poison primarily through 
the absorbent system 

When the constitution bewmes affected in consequence of the inocula¬ 
tion of the vaccine or the \ ariolous poison, an aflection of the lymphatic 
vessels and glands certainly forms noessimtial part of the process. Eew, 
indeed, have thought it necessary to invoke the aid of tho ahsorheut 
system in order to accoun* for tlie action of these poisons upon the animal 
^onomy, and we believe that it is eqiially unnecessary iu th§ case of the 
poison of syphilis • 

It has appeared necessary thus to enter at length upon this subject, to 
prepare the way for the consideration of the somewhat discordant views 
which we liave present^'d to us in recent works, and especially in order 
that we may clearly distinguish between the entrance of morbid fluids 
(even if impregnated witli syphilitic matter) into the lymphs^tic vessels, 
and the absorption of the syphilitic virus into the constitution. 

M. Vidal, with'Hunter, acknowledges four kindg of absorption of the 
syphilitic poison, by means of the lymphatic vessels: 

Ist. Where the venereal matter has been applied to a sound flUrfbw* 
and has produced no 1(^1 effect upon the part, but has ten 
imtnedifttoly UF^ aj/plicatioa. •. 

2nd. Wh®t 0 tb« abs^tion taikes place from an inflamed surfeoe. 
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ji bubo is formed iin cases of gouorrbcea, some o^vliich 

rSi, to be really sy]»hilitic, although ihci'c may be no 

hf tlw urethra.^ 

iSjini Whire |he syphilitic poison enters the absorbent glands from {fli 
stw&ee; and, 4th, from a wound. All ihese four kinds of 
alssorpilcHO. by the lymphatics we acknowledge, but not as. being cajiable 
of pixiducing general syphilitic infection. • 

Independently of these means, a bubo is said, by uj^ayy authors, jto 
originate from sympathy. M. Vidal justly asks, symj»athy witli what { 
"Whence does this sympathy originate? How is its influence <letermined 
to one j)articular part ? 

We must confess that thiif word “ sympathy,”%,s ai)plied to t he f ) 1 l niaiion 
of buhoes, has always appoarod to us most rmiutelligible. We can readily 
conceive that parts which have a natural relatiorf to each other may be 
affected by sympathy. Thus wf can easily believe.that the brea''ts may 
sympatliibO with the uterus, or the testicles with the urethra. But that 
one particular class of absorbent vessels should have a peeuli.u* sensibility 
for the diseases of another part witli which tlie^ have no iiarticuhii* con¬ 
nexion (independent of the transmission of tlieir cofiteufcs), it is diiheult 
to imagine.. That an uncertain amoftnt of an wjiiwiwn ninueuce should 
in this unknown ^ay be conveyed fnjin one part of the body to another, 
we oannot^but regard as one of the mysteries of an occult science. 
MM. Maisonneuve and Jdontanief divide syphilitic aflections of the 
absorbent glands into those in which the glands are enlarged {em/orgement) 
and those in whicln they ai^o manifestly inflamed. To the latter they 
appiy exclusively the term bubo. « 

“The real bubo,” it it. said, “is, only found wHli imindurated ch.uieic, tlu 
indurated chancre, onlj, is on the other hand, nceoiiipamcd with uu Jiiiliu-ated 
enlargement of the glands: from this it eonscrpienllj lollows that a bubo piopcily 
so called, like tlie chancre which ])reced(*s it, is oiil;y a local aflVTlion, and never 'a 
sign of tlie infeclion of the &y.stcm If the ehaneie is already hy-kd, a Indio uill 
indicate that it was imindurated; an mdur.ited enlargement ol a gkyid, on the other 
hand, ^\iU without doubt afford evidence that an indurated chancre has existed, ot 
is still present.” (pp lOi, 165.) 

“The induration of a chancre is the certain proof of a ooustitutional infection 
Jt is necessanly accompanied by an indolent enlargwneiit of the absoibeut glands 
nearest the seat of the disease, and in a longer or ulioiter inteivid, generally 
within six mbnths, is ^leeessarily followed bj const it utional syiuptoms, Avheu not 
prevented by medical treatment.” (Kobert, p 311.) 

“The bubo is of no consequence, but as a’local disease; the enlaiged g.uiglions 
are of the highest important m relation to constitutional syphilis.” (Minsouaeu ve, 
p. 105.) 

“A simple chancre accompanied Iw a suppnratmg bubo ucier eoinmmucatcs 
constitutional syphiHs.” {3. note, p. 110) . ' 

M. Vidal does not allow tdiat the condition of the absolbent gland is 
of the value as a diagnostic sign which is implied above. Inflammatory 
bubo, he justly says, may come on independently of the absorption of any 
syphilitic ijfatter, and the indolent non-mflammatory bubo may happen 
in conseq^uenoe of strumous affections, as a resullof a simple unindurated 
or as a secondary syphilitic affection. The observations of 
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Dr. again, have led him to eondlusioiis som^h»| 
those of M, Bioord. 

" Buboes,** he says, ‘‘ osmally consequent on gonoiriibtM 
awe Tininooiilahle, although here a mild deseriptiou of seoogdaij^ amptoW 
is occasionally met with.” (p. 30.) Br. Egan believea likewfee tW^ after 
abrasions of the mucous membrane, and also after auperhcial noh'-imltii'ated 
primary .ulcep (whether the secretion from them is capable of being 
inoculated or not), a mild form of constitutional symptoms may ensue. 

The opinion' of the French school, represented by MM. Ricord, 
Maisonneuve, Mont'anicr, Robert, &c., is, as we have seen, opposed to 
these views. These gentlemen find, that whenever they have had an 
o|)porbunity of tracing thj natural progress^ vf the disease, an indurated 
chancre is always communicated bylfin indurated Chancre, and they believe 
that this alone will gi'ie rise to constiti’tional syphilis. 

The experiments aijid observations of Dp Egan have led him to the con¬ 
clusion that there are two syphilitic poisons. From the fact that when 
the matter of a phagedenic ulcer is successfully inoculated, the result is an 
ulcer presenting the same characters, he infers “ that the vims generated 
by the .simple primary uleor and the phhgedenic sore is as dissimilar in 
quality as it is in i^-‘j„<vffgcts.” (p 51.) ^ 

The results of the cxiieriments iqion which this idea is founded we 
regard as manifestly inconclusive, because the inoculations were made on 
the patients themselves, in whom the primary affections had already 
assumed a phagedenic character. It is fikefy enough that, if in these 
patients one venereal sore jiresentefl a pliagedenic character, a second Or 
third would do so likewiso. In ord<*r to be of any real value, the experi¬ 
ment must he performed upon persons who have not previously had the 
venereal disease, and whose couhtitutions are free from any unusually 
disturbing influences. As such experiments, for obvious reason^ cannot 
with propriety be per formed, we are thrown back fr)r our facts to clinical 
observation and to the information which may have been obtained from 
inoculating patients alieady infected. From the former we believe the 
jioi'it cannot be establi.shed; and from the latter it lias been shown that 
ulcers produced from the inoculation of the discharge of simple venereal 
sores will sometimes become phagedenic. 

If pns, taken from a simi Iq non-indurated sole which has lasted a fortnight, 
and is accopipanied by inflAninal ory bubo, 1 m* inoculated, a simple venoveal ulcer will 
rcsull, provided the inoculation bo inopctly performed. 1'his ulcer’may become 
phagedeuic, serpighious, or gangrenous. But it never will produce an mdurated 
sore.” (Maisoimcuve, p. 139 ) , 

If, then, fho virus from a simple sore will produce a phagedenic ulcera- 
twn,j8 we have no doubt will, we cannot regard the eflbcfc as depend¬ 
ing upon any peculiarity in the jioison. 

In reviewing the whole of the works which have recently appeared on 
the subject of syphilis, we find, after all the experiments which have been 
made, and after all the attention that has been dirked to the subject, 
that authors are not agreed as to what iirgcise fonns, either of primary 
, -or ’secondary venereal affections, are capable of affording a seeretion whi<^ 

^ may be absorbed so m M infect a healthy person. They hewn hi^erto 
l^ed to associate the eactsernal appearances of particular kinds of prifnary 
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, definite forms of sccondaiy. disease res^ltlog from* 

* 4 J400e8$ary consequence. We have at |U*esent no generally 
defined mark of distinction betvBoen those diseases 
‘‘**yrac fold those which are not. tjpon the sulyect of the 
10 syphilitic poison in ])articular, it must be allowed thflt 
the ete sumciently obscure: and wc cannot bu^ bo struck witJi 

the abwjnoe of any sufficient physiological explanation of the real or 
suppoaod ^acts adduced upon the point in. tho works of fhe ifiany ahlc 
men lately published. Something more ssiti.sfactory, wo» Ticljovc, may ho 
arrived at by attentively considering tho earliest stages of tin' morbid 
processes which are involved in tho absorption of the syphilitic poison. 
The great autlior of this rui>de of investigatiilg morbid actions has pre¬ 
faced his trciitiso on the venereal disease with the following remarks, 
which we offer no apology for introducing liere, a^ we believe .they have 
never received the amount of attention -wliick. they deserve, and have 
never, since Hunter’s time, beeli apjiUed in their filll extent to the illus¬ 
tration of our present subject. “ No two actions,” says Hunter, can 
take pfeice in the same constitution, nor in the same j»art, at one and the 
same timej no two different fewrs can exist in thp same constitution, 
nor two local diseases in the same pi» t, a;t the sa me ti me.” m 

It might appear strange to any one who had ncrc considered the subject 
in its physiologic^ relations, that these idea.s should occupy so prominent 
a position fn Hunter’s work on the .venereal diseast‘, and that they should 
be dwelt upon in this ratJtier*thau in any other of bis writing.^. Wo 
believe, nevertheless, they are the principles ujxjii wliich mucli that ia 
apparently obscure in relation to this disease may be exjdained, and that 
they afford a remarkable instance of that intuitive insiglit .so»iicculiar to 
onr great physiologist, by which, counirehon.si ve general ideas wore appre¬ 
ciated in their extent and simplicity, even where their apjilieability to 
particular details might not have been traced. 

For truth and clearness, tlie dcscn’ption of a jirimaiy syphilitic ulcer 
has not been excelled since Hunter’s time. ‘‘A cUanertwhas comuumly 
a thickened base, and although in some sores* the inflammation spreads 
much further, yet the specific iuflammaiiou is confined to this base.” 
This spec^tc action, in which the arteries throw out coagulablo lymiih, 
depends, according to the Huuteriau nomenclature, upon adhesive injhim- 
inatim. The action by which pus is forme^ is named suppurative 
wifwMmtiony audjbhat which removes parts the 'ndcerailve iuJUimmation. 
These three effects of inflammation Hunter regards as distinct actions, and 
therefore incapable of being produced in the same part at the same time. 
Now that which is peculiarly characteristic of the syphilitic action in a 
part, is a specific adhesive inflammation, which has no connexion at all, 
ihd indeed, according to the Hunterian doctrine, is incompatible, with 
the ulcerative inflammation. And as we have l>ofure shown that there is 
no evidence that tho poison is taken into the system by absori[Ttio» 
(through the lymphatics), we conclude that ulceiation may form an acci- 
»mtal, but not necessary, part of that process. This peouliax form of the 
primary disease is the only one of an inflammatory naturS whicli we can, 
ia sTsatisfiactory manner, trace os peculiarly and necessarily connected with 
ssoonffiary affections. This specific adhesive ififfammation is for syphEis 



* wha4! th© vft«eiae yeailijk islbt the oace a leesds 

that tl^e disease has affected the tisatte of the ^art to irldoh It hati heeRi 
applied, and an eyidenoe of its subsequeat and eoaseqtteat iafitielit® 
the constitution. * 

'’It is true that wo almost always find that a part lyphi* 

litic induration '^is ulcerated upon its surface, and in the mbro adtanced 
stages of the disease, that the parts which were at first indurated pass 
into ulceration. In the firat case the adhesive and ulcerative ^inflamm^ 
tiens affect diAhaeut parts (although in close proximity to each other); in 
the second 'these distinct actions affect the same parts, hut at different 
times. " 

An action commenced ijji a part will continue until the cause determin¬ 
ing it ceases, or until it is supemded by sonie other more powerful action. 
If, therefoj'e, the ttlcerjijtive action is set up hy venereal infection, it will 
continue until the poison has ex[)eu<ied its inftuenoe, or the part i^attacked 
by mortification, or solne other action of Efficient power to supersede it. 
Hence it follows that wlien the ulcerative inflammation has once attacked 
a part, it can never be followed by specific adhesive iUflammation, unless 
some fresh poison be^ apjdied ; and not even then, unless the action of the 
])oison be sufiSciently pow<n*ful to ov^‘l•corne the action already established. 
The same reasoning Breft'ds good with regard to suppurative inflammation. 
A most important distinction hence arises Ijotween those cases of venereal 
mfectaon which are cha^aoteri^ed in their w'igin by specific induration, 
and those which are accompanied by the rJeerative or suppurative 
inflammation. 

The former class will, with tolerable certainty, affect the system, unless 
l^reventod fey medical tveatumnt, t)r the presence of some peculiarity or 
disease; the latter are never, wo believe, followed by constitutional 
sypliilis. Ulceration and .suppuration, like mortification, de.stroy the vita¬ 
lity of tlie parts which they attack, although in a more gradual manner; 
and, as the syphilitic poison requires a living nidus for its development, it 
is (lostroyerl in these actions before it becomes, in the process of growth, 
taken into thotaystem. 

These conclusions, bawjd upon the Hunterian doctrines,* we venture to 
affirm, may be borne out by practical observation. 

If a part inoculated with syphilitic virus be affected from the first 
with ulcerative iuflammatidii, or if, from the first, there be a free secre¬ 
tion of well-formed pus, or if the parts affected mortify in the early stage 
of the disease, the existence of the syphilitic virus will cease with that of 
the parts which it has infected. The dise,ise, as far as its specific charac¬ 
ters are concerned, will be a local one. 

From what has already been said, it may be inferred that when a part 
inoculated w’ith syphilitic lUatter suppurates freely from the first, or is 
attached with mortification, specific ulcerative inflammation does pot take 
place; and, accordingly, practically we find that in these cases there is 
seldom any aSbetion of the lymphatic system. » 
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jUlnd otijer hand, ulcerative itiflawjuwtlJSlQ is early established,' 
glands become suddenly iufianied, and they generaJyy sup-^ 
medieal treatment what it may. 

|a tMJftIntended by anything that is here stated to imply that viti¬ 
ate jatdds thay^jjot enter the circulation through the absorbent systeih, 
even although the morbid processes which give rise to* their formation 
may have had their origin in the venereal disease. Well-marked cases 
from time to time j>re3ent themselveh, in which the lymph aftic vessels, the 
absorbent glands, and even the thoracic <luct, are Ibun^aiisteuded with 
puriibrm or sanguinolcnt fluid. B^ich diheased products poured into the 
circulation must, necessarily, have a deleterious influence u])on the consti¬ 
tution, and must give rise, y;cca&ionally, among^ other symptoms, to erup¬ 
tions upon the skin, which Imsky, more or less, resemble true syphilitic 
aflectious. Such eruptions sometimes follow an inflammatory bubo, 
especially when it does not suppurate. Tluy usually appear before the 
primary afieetiou to which they are attributed ba>f subsided; they gene¬ 
rally last but for a short time, and do not rei'iir. They subside readily 
of their own accord without any specific treatment. Tlmse affections, as we 
have 8<)id, may depend upon the absorption of inflammatory products 
i*esulting from venereal iulection, we cannot regard tli^n as arising 
from the presence of the syjihihtic virus itself.’' -*«•**■ 

A somewhat reftiarkable case of this form of disease lately presented itself 
among the^ut-[)atient8 at King’s College H ospit al. A woman, who had pre¬ 
viously h'*d only a leucorrlweaUfischarge, applied foran ulcer upon her chin; 
this was circular, excavated, red, abd glazed ui)on its surface. It gradually 
and slowly increaw^A tilFit attained tliosizo of a sliilhng. It was surrounded 
by*a good deal of general indura^ou The gl.uidh under the chin were, 
from the first, enlarged and indurated, and ivmained so after the sore was 
healed; those in the neek were not at all aflected during the period of the 
patient’s attendance. The secretion from the sore was caiefuily inocu¬ 
lated on the patient’s aim. On the third day a small red ixiint maiked 
the seat of the inoculation; but on the fifth day this Ijpd disappeared, 
and no results of tho inoculation could suhse(]ueutly be discovered. 

Before the sore had healed, an eruption a[)peared over the body of a 
reddish brown colour, and covered by thin scales. This affection we 
could not, from its charaeters alone, have distinguished from the com¬ 
mencement of a syphilitic eruption. It, however, disapjieared in a few 
days, and vlid not jeturu. No specific troatmeuf was used iu this case# 
The syphilitic poison presents several peculiarities iu its mode of 
absorption, upon which many of the peculiarities of the diseases to wJiich 
it gives rise appear to depend. 

Thei'e are three modes of absorption usually recognised. 

J. When poisonous substances are applied* to an internal and vascular 
Uietnbmnoua surface,' or are introduced into a wound, or by friction upon 
the surfiioe of the body are forced through the epidermis, so as to enter 

* t . ' 

• ThUi elJ»8 of cases £> probaWy Included In Dr Egan's “mild form of constitutional symptoms.” 
W« may ba'ie on oua side an ulcerated surface piodacmg ui inflammatory bubo, and oa thO 
OUier. an indurated sore produdug a diroute epiaigment of ttte (daods only. Ttm system wUJ) 
und^r tbese dmumatanees, become infMsted; Wt the disease on the aide whom the suj^id^g 
h«bo is, will not have ooutilbuted to such Infection. 



•mto and affect tKe they find tlieir way directly into th& blood, 

tiiroTiA fbe coats of the bloodvessels. _ ^ 

2. The chylo fovttiffd during the digostion of the food is mken up twm 
the mucous sutfice of the jutestines by the l&ctosJs. ^ ^ 

•3. When the molecular Ktructurc of the body is abspfbed* in the re¬ 
moval of iMirts Which are not at the same time replaced, as happens iu 
nloeration, the lympliatics are the agents eiuployod.t 

From what» has been said, it will ajipcav that the syphilitic jjoisou is 
absorbent in of those ways, and thcrefoi'c that the usual laws which 
apply to poisons absorbed hy auy of these means do not necessarily apply 
to syphilis. 

From experiments whiejj have now been ^av too often repeated, it is 
proved beyond a doubt that the syphilithf l^oison may remain iu contact 
with an abraded mucous membraue, or be inserted beneath the cuticle, 
and allowed to remain for two, three, or four days, and no absorption will 
take place. Jf, at th^ e’xpii'atiou of this %imo, an action is set up which 
is incompatible with specitic adhesive inHamination,—if, for instance, the 
jiart is made to slough hy the application of caustic,—no cllcclw of the 
poison will diiy where he perceived. From this it is evident that a certain 
time must e]^)se (during which tht^ pt)isoii cniers into a kind of com¬ 
bination witl> the p»W?%) which it is ai)pli<'d, and pro'duccs in H.a specific 
action),bcfoYe any absoiption can take place. This requisite peiiod of 
incubation it is that secures the system against infection iu ^Hses where 
from the first ulcei‘ativ(‘ or suiqaimlive iiifiaiamati»m lias taken place. 

A part in the course of being coutuuilnated be(*oines by those prociisses 
dissolved or removed before the act of absorption *can be completed. 
Fresh parta may continue to be ati<iaked, but these, in their turn, lire 
<h‘stroyed before they can act as the channels of infection to the con¬ 
stitution. Hence arise often extensive local intractable ulcerations, which 
are not followed by any secondaiy symjitoms. 

It may be asked how it is, if a primary ulcer can produce a bubo which 
may be proved^by inoculation to lie syphilitic, that the poison is not ab¬ 
sorbed from tlijs fresh source t The answer to this is inqilicd by what has 
gone before. The inflammation exciteil in the bubo wdll be, in all ])roba- 
b’ility, of the suppurative or ulcerative kind, and these actions, as we have 
seen, are not coiujiatible with the absorption into the system of tlie syphi¬ 
litic poison from the jiarts ifi wliich they occur. We may add to this, tliat 
experience proves that et^ery time that a fresh inoculation takes jilacc in 
the same individual, and from the same original source, th^jeflects of the 
poison will show fliemHelvcs with less severity. We have here the secret 
of the absence of constitutional results from the numerous exjieriments on 
syphilwation alluded to in the first jiart of this article. The iuoculation.s, 
however often repeated, jirdtluce directly suppuration or ulcemtion, and 
consequently are not followed hy any general consequences. When a 
ghmd is afiboted with syphilitic ulceration or suppuration, the conditions 

• 'We have ftdtlecd one fbrin of birtto which appears to depend in an espoolal manner ui)6n 
molecttlAr absorption, IndeiH^ntlcni ol' ulceration. After an unindurated soYc has healed, as the 
gr*neriU snrrotinduiit thickening disappears, one nr more glands will become greatly enlarged, 
'rliey vP ao* suppurate nor he (blluwed by any colistituUoual symptoms. 1 his we have observed 
aloeps produced by inoculation, 
h j t Mayo’s yitysiology. 
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'are' 8o]mewhat similar to those under which a patient is placed 15y 
syphilitic inoculation. Many smtiJl sj>ots of syphilitic ulcei*ation 4nd one 
iar^ Bpot, wonldf we conceive, he nearly equivalent to each other. In 
neither case is;, the poison absorbed. This circumstance it is that l^as 
given some of our continental brethren the ideas— 1st, T^iat syphilizatiott 
is a protection against syphilis ; and, 2ndly, That each person can only 
have constitutional sypliilis once (luring his lifetime. It is, we believe, 
unxloubtedly true that during the time that a syphilitic sore is undergoing 
ulceratibn or suppuration, any ft'esh sore which may acquired Arill 
immediately do the same, and we believe it possible that this tendency 
may be kei)t up, by repeated inoculation, for a considerable time, during 
which no fresh absorption (af syi>hilitic poisou«will take place. The same 
immunity, we believe, would Be affoi’ded to the sy.siem by an ulceiatiug 
or sui)purating bubo, dming its continuance, aud*perhaj).s for-a consider¬ 
able time after it bad Imaled, But in either-case, allow an interval to 

’ *1 ' 

elapse, during which this tendency to ulc(‘ration or to suppuration shall 
have worn itself out, and the system will again become subject to genuine 
syphilitic infection, and be again liable to fresh forms of secondary 
disease. We confess that we ai’e surpi'ised at the confidence with which 
some of tlie French,surgeons speak in reference t(t,/^^ho occmi-enco of con¬ 
stitutional syphiljs once only during the lifetime of each individual. 

• 

"For a long time,” say MM. Maisomicnve (f Mouiani(T, “wc have sought in 
vain for a person who has at two, diffejcnt times had an indurated chancre, and ue 
have not yet found sucli a case. Lately M, Djday, tin; senior surg(;(ni of Ukj 
Aaiiquaille de 'defied any one to ]>rodaee a ucll-authcnticated case of a jier- 
soji haviugtwicc had eonstitulioiial syphilis; and wo believe 1 hat no one has hillitM-to 
responded to his challenge. Tlie la w is (!asi!y understood. It is the same for all 
diatheses. Constitutioiau syiduihi is a di.se.ase nuder ivliich the patient, oil her 
rc(!Overs, or under tlie influeaec of whicti lie remains for the natural period of his 
life. Once cured, he has aerjaired an inuuuail y from the disease for 1 he rest of his life. 

Is it not the same with the small-po-s, the eow-pox, t'ic. ? We. ajre, however, o)>en to 
admit, although no eases haveliithorto been recorded in the annals of seicnee, that 
as a pati(!Jit might have the small-po.v twiei-, as an cxeepliou tef the general rule, 
so might he tudee have cemstitutionai .syjihdis. 

“ 'Inis by no moans proves that a person liaving Inid aniudurated chaucrc may not 
contract other sores, or may not be inoculated an indeiinitc immlKir of t-iines, only 
that/ these sores will not become indurated, and cousecpicntly will uot give rise to 
constitutional symptoms.” (pp. 30.) * ^ 

Let us test tbes« principles, first by what those authors themselves Say 
ill other 'pl^tc^s, and then by observation. At page 15, in a ])assage 
quoted at length in the former jiart of this articre, these gent)emeu uftirm, 
in descidbing the results of the inoculation of pus from a chancre, that, 

“ after the fifth day the subjacent tissues yhich before had innlergone 
no change, or were only slightly codematous, now become irifUirated and 
hardetted by the effusion of plastic lym]jh, which to the touch gives the 
sensation and resistance of certain forms of cartilage.” Now, as these 
surgeons profess to inoculate only those who are already the subjects of 
the disease, and affirm that a medical man is never justified in performing 
the, experiment under any other circumstances whatever, (note, p,. 
we naturally aslc, Whence did these gentlemen gain their knowledge ^ By 
then:; own showing, the assertion m^e in one part of their work, that a 



p&tieiit could only have one indurated chancre, is contradicted in another, 
when il> is said that inoculation will give rise to a second. 

Experience likewise fails to confirm the views in question. <3ases 
evgry now and then present themselves,,in which, after patjents have had* 
constitutional syphilis, they contract indurated cbanci'es. We have at 
present ^lnder trtsatmeut a gentleman, who returned to England after an 
absence of two years, having, before h is departure, had a syphilitic soi*©, 
followed by an'cruption, the stains of which were evident nj)on his return. 
Hef contracted ft*8sh disease during his stay in London. Two well formed 
circular and iiidumted chancres presented themselves on the glans penis. 
These were followed, in a few weeks, by a well marked crop of syphilitic 
lepra, of a bright copper calour, and quite in appearance to the 

dark-browu stains of the first'eru[)tior). •Similar cases might easily be 
multiplied,•but we conrx'ive this to be \innecessary. .Tu such instances, 
one of t>vo things must happen ; cither sore which first produced the 
disease must ha^’e been uuiiulurated, or else the patient must have had 
two indurated sores. Both these events are consiflered inq)ossiltle, under 
orclinary circumstarfees, by the authors whom we have quoted. * 

We ct>ncludo, from all the observations wbich have been made, that a 
pereon may HUve an jjjJcoting sy})hi4itic sore at any period of his life, 
whether he has had a similar aflljction before, or not; but tliait during 
the time that the system is under the induence of the syphili'^ic poi.son, 
the sores produced by any frosli iofeosLion will have a tendency to pass 
directly nito suppuration, or ulctii’ation,,or ni8:»rti1i<ration (iiieluding phage- 
dppiia) j that the disposition to any one of these aotiorifi may be c^^ntinued 
in the system after all other traces of the poison by which the systtiin 
was fii’st affected have ceased; that as long a,s this disposition lasts, the 
system is cornparKtively secure from any fresh infection, because these 
aeftions are incompatible with that by wliich the poison is absorbed. 

It must, however, be borne in mind, in reference to these processes, 
that any one of tltom may succeed tko specific adhesive inflammation, and 
then it will not,•of course, prevent the infeetion of the system, which may 
already have tatcen place; nor will the character of the disease then afford 
evidence of its having been thus infectious. 

The specific adhesive inflammation may continue a. very short time; 
it may be of a very limited q^teut, sometimes not exceeding in depth the 
thickness of a layer of ];j®.rchment; or it may be masked by surrounding 
geiteral infiltration. These accidental peculiarities will not prevent tlio 
luitrance of the poison into the system, hut the circumstaneCjjratteuding 
them will influence the form under which its secondary effects appear. 

The existence of non-inflammatory modes of contagion, such as the 
absorption of the syphilitic virus without any change of structure in the 
part to which it is applied, or the transmission of constitutional syphilis 
by means of mucous tubercles, or excrescences not having an iuJiammatoty 
origin, forms a subject for separate consideration, 

llenry Lee. 
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Tlomaxtpa^y : its Tmetsand Tendencies. By J. Y. SiMPSON. Third 
: Edition. ^8vo.— Edmhwgh i London, 1853. 

2^ Ttte Sophistrp of Empiricism. 8vo.—Xo«t/oyi, 1853.. 

In religions or moral inquirios we have definite courts of appeal for the 
settlement of doubtful i)oiuts, and for testing the accul’acy' of views, 
statements, or opinions. We appeal either “to the and to the 
testimony,” (and “if they speak not according to* these, it is because 
there is no truth in them,”) or to our own conscience, which either 
“excusoth or accusetfi.” -Jt is tnie that different interpretations of 
meaning may be given by ’different' a})parently erpially educated men, 
to the same dictmii; but, aeleris paribns, they,agree so much in the 
main, that sulficieney for rule of conduct and life i.s attainable from 
these sources, even by the “wayfaring man, though a fool.” Religion 
and morality ai'e psychically es.sential in society, as food and raiin?ljt 
are plTysically; hence they are more or loss })ractic!dly or tlieoretically 
viewed by all thinking men. Scicmce, in tlie ordinary sense of the word, 
is not essential; and fhe so-called “•.departments” of scieu^-'S appeal with 
interest oifly to certain definite classes, which ihasses, even in combina¬ 
tion, form quite the minority of mankind. We shall pi’esently see that 
this is a necessary condition of jso,cieiy, and that science grows slowly, 
and almost invisibly; that it is as a shut book to the majority, and that a 
thorough appreciation gf any one even edementary subject, may demand a 
con.siderable acquaintance with several (h^partments of science. Eor 
example; who could understand asti-onomy, without the knowledge of 
mathematics'! or physiology, ,without the asMstiince of chemistry, 
botany, and anatomy? And each one of the.so subjects has, in like manner, 
its depcn<lencies. 8o that, rojilly, there i.s nothing like isolation in any 
depai’tment of science. Its variou.s subjects are distinct for a time, like 
the springs and strearuiets of a mighty river, but like theui converging to 
its course, and intermingling their particle.s in its onward flcnv to the ocean, 
which ocean again gives foith its clouds and mists and rains, again, in 
their turn, to become sjirings, streamlets, rivers, and pecans. And yet 
we find num, with a temei'ity equalled only l^y their ignorance, asserting 
without evidoiiee—believing witliout facts — experimenting without ob¬ 
servation—manufacturing sciences, forsooth, out of clever-sounding wohls 
and show7''*lwcks; and palming them olF—upon whom? JVly most 
credulous public—the million ; and the million likes it—and pays for 
it—and flatters itself that it is scientifle—and congratulates itself on the 
“progress of knowledge,” and buys a guinea’s worth of ready-made 
science; or goes and hoars a lecture oli mesmeri.sm, phreiloiogy, 
glpbuliam; or purchases a book on hydropathy, table-moving,-• or 
ghost-soeing, or spiritual mappings. And othei'.s like it—“ imdin' like it 
—we mean the discoverers of these sciences. Of course they like it— 
they have every reason to like it. It is A ustralia and nuggets, without 
the journey or digging, tte them—with the i^cputation of being the founders 
of new scimees, for so the million designate these delusions. 

In religion and morality they have the best guides—-but in science, 
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'’nothing beyond common sense, which, though they may possess it; they 
cannoWilways use it, for they hare not learned ^Hhe trick of answer.” 
Nothing, however, is so essential to them as a knowledge of the sources 
of fallacy in scientific observation. Now, in reviewing tliese works and 
systems of popular delusion, we shall first examine the *natural progress 
of scientific truth, and, give certain popular tests of scientific*ac¬ 

curacy, which may form a “ law and testimony” to those who have neither 
the time, nor JheUnation, nor knack,” to think out tests for themselves. 

A knowledge^ of the sources of error is the truth-seeker’s best 
safeguard; for error is everywhere, oftentimes concealing the truth 
utterly, and oftentimes so simulating its qualities, that it is mistaken for 
it. Before we decide upo6» the question of the right or wrong of any¬ 
thing, we must first settle what is tiie of inquiry yre are about to 
institute. <■ Is it to dotej,'mino the error of truthfulne-sa, or the truthfulness 
of error?—and even tlias decision may ^be a source of .fallacy, for our 
judgment may be warped, or our reasoning illogical. We verily believe 
tJfl^t there are few errors so erroneous, oi- few fallacies so fallacious, bvit 
that they contain*in their hi,story some gleam, if not a remnant, of 
truth; and as error is the negation of truth, or its abr euce, though a 
quality posiixR^e in its action, so theie is no truth so pure, so brilliant, or 
so absolute, but that^ may be sxillied, dimmed, or sbakoii by error—not 
ultimately so, for truth is eternal, but for a time; for error, though of' 
short duration, is like “ sorry weeds of ra))jd growth.’* 

Wo are about to Hjicak of pseudo* science. Now, wljat is science ? 

The doriv:itiou of tlie term j»ai*tially answers tlutquc^jtiou —(“ scientia’i) 
knowledge; but its conventional usage implies something moie— 

“ knowledge sy.sternatizc<l,” knowledge ariunged in department.s,” &c. 
The imperfection of our acquaintam^e with the secrets of nature, and of 
our cai)acity for the absolute actpiisition of allX knowledge, forces upon us 
the necessity of division and subdivision of science, which.is mie, a perfect 
entity, into part,^ and par(;els. 

To itivestigafco the details of these ])articular divisions, to group them 
under 'gen(iral‘'princi])]es, to view theii* co-relation- with other general 
principles in. other divisions td this systematized knowledge, so as to trace 
the phenomena of the whole range of the so-called sciences, physicid and 
metaphysical, to their (dtint^te facts ,—is the highest ambition and the 
most steady aim of the ij^atural i)hilosopher. 

Imbued with a perfect love of tnitli-seeking, hu commfences this 
inquiry acknowledging two great principles : 

First, that there are ultimate facts in nature—points beyond which he 
’ cannot go, bovlnds to his finite reason, 

that science is j)eifect in projiortion to the paudty of its 
ultiinfite ^ts. 

Facts which are ultimate now, may have a r4^olution in some moire 
distant law as yet unknown. The full appreciation of this feeling, there¬ 
fore, is a difi^cuit attainment, and humiliating to a degree; elaborate pro- 

false, deceiviug.” ' 

t Wttii! nsed in subjective Hen,8e bf the Komaag, ru4dn the objective, Jike 

or “ ■', ■ *' ' *. 

r t«i, coahexloa With this Mea, the reader inlKht consult the views of Bishop Butler in his 
flftiseutfa Upon the Ignorance of Mani” with great advantage. 
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qes^es of logical induction, yielding magriificent results in any particular 
inquiry, have to be forgotten; and the results themselves, "which »seemed 
tdie very goal of a most worthy ambition, serve only as the starting point 
for a new view^ like the a 2 )parent limit of a vanishing perspective. ^ 
Philosophers .are not, like poets, born philosophers—they have to 
rtlake themselves so^ they are instructed by that gre*at Schoolmaster, 
Observation, and they educate themselves by reflection and judgment. 
The reason that we can learn better than our anceStors'^that is, 
more in the sajne time—is not that there is propofbhmably less* to 
learn, but that everything is more systematized, - and hence appears 
less, because it is.not scattered. Our “helps to read,” and think, and 
experiment, are better—^nd posterity’s wiil be better than ours, if 
we do our duty. In this •’world, this school of science, we find 
nothing ready made, save the imphunonts and subject of study; but we 
do find better tools and better ajjpliances than..our ancestors possessed. 
’Tis nothing th-at you boastingly point to Optics, Ohemistry, Physiology, 
Mechanics, and say, See how these have suddenly enlarged !—iiow im¬ 
proved*—how perfected ! All this is true. But why is this 1 It is not 
contrary to the law that science is necessarily of slow growth, for ex]>eri- 
ence and the evider\,co of our senses teach tlic reverse ; the t^ison of these 
rapid strides is, that after ages of incubation, tlie fulness of time has 
arrived in their* special histories. The A})ril shower descends precipi¬ 
tately ancf unwarningly from a fcjjiy a moment ago l>lue and serenely 
beautiful, but its cloud *lias*been long forming, from the accumulated 
myriads of invisible vehicles of v.ipour. A coat of mail is knitted and 
jointed in a few hours, of wiiicli the nuuiberles,s links each take a.s 
long to form. And so with these a]»parently rajn'd growths of science; they 
are not the evolution of one inipd, of one moment, or of one generatio)i, 
hut the developments of patient .study, of quiet spccui.-ition, of steady and 
repeated expei-iment. Convinced of this, every scientific man looks with 
doubt, great doubt, on ready-made sciences. That, mifshrooni-like, they 
should spring up in a night, is, at least, a most susjiicion* feature in their 
character, if not an absolute test of their fallacy. Wisely he suspends his 
judgment, if he be not prepared to deny their claim to truth, until, by 
thoiight inductive and deductive, with experiment, he have testo<i their 
accuracy. Then he boldly denies their premises of argument; or admitting 
these, their modes of rea,soiling; or admitting both, their powt-rs or 
qualities 6f obseryp-tion. And liow is he met'? He is referred to GaliTeo, 
and told-wf^isss sulierings for truth, or to Harvey and his pei-secution. 
He is told that the “ blood of the martyrs is the seed of the church,” and 
all such illogical effrontery—effrontery as far as they apply to him; for such 
assertions are the verypetiUopriti^iiniin dispute. Admit them martyrs— 
Galileos or Harveys—and the question is'scttled ; they are right, and 
you are wrong; they are persecuted, and you are a ty;-ant. But mark 
the difference. How did Galileo arrive at his conclusions, and what use 
did he make of them? Whore is the analogy? . . . How absurd this 
lino of argument!—they require of you to believe in a dogma of their 
own creation, because mmn one did not believe in certain dogmas not 
of‘their own creation, and were wrong; and they ne-ver, of course, 
show you the analogy between the cases, either in doctrine, discoveries, 
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'processes, or results. That is to say, somebody did not believe somdlmig 
which mrned out to be correct, therefore you should believe everything, lest 
you should fall into ths same m-or! 

Jf this line of argument lead to anything, it at once tends to stop all^ 
inqtiiry into the truth of assertion or cxjjeriment, and Remands a tacit 
belief upon the ipse dixit of anybody. Not tl)at we would liave the 
philosopher or sdiolar troubling his mind with all the trifling irash of 
the petty inquiries instituted by these pseudo-sciences; he shovdd have 
liig’her aims. With u few commonplace tests, they are precipitated from 
all position, and can hold no dominion in his judgment. Thus far, then, 
*-we have given one or two tests or hints at them, hy which the “spirits 
may he tried.” But befo«;fe applying thnn^«iexactly, let us see how the 
real philosopher proceeds in his ifiquiri^,L Things appear strong by 
conteist. c . , 

Unprejudiced by pi’gconceptiruis, his scorch is after truth—for tr^i’s 
.sake. He is not lamt 'from the oveJi tenour of his way by dlHiciillies, 
dangers, or disapjiointmeuts. He loses not the means of succt ‘ss' by 
solely contemplating the goal of his ambition. His life is action, 
and he is satisfied even with no jiositive ‘results to au inquiry instituted, 
provided he sure fi\e^inquiry was logically reasoned. JVeyatict results 
are to him frequently as satislkctiiry as the most positive sequences, and 
ho would rather give up an hypothesis upon which restetf a mos^. beautiful 
and plausible theory—yes, after cheixsliing it most dearly—than sell his 
mind to decejition, or give himself up ,to “«l)t>]ieve a lie.” He docs not 
jump at conclusions, rciasoning from particular iik::!tauGes to geuri'al j^rin- 
cij)le.s. He does not deal in assertions whose accuracy he cannot demon- 
stiato or logically jirove. He is never tired of accumulation of evidence, 
nor in an investigation does he cry out. at any moment, until lie liave 
conquered the difficulty, “ Hold, enough !” Quh'tly, steadily, patiently, 
noiselessly he works—hy the midnight lamp or -in ilio laboratory, tlie 
dissecting room of the stmlio, impatient only of interruption. He wants 
not the plaiulits*'of an admiring audience, nor an advertisement in the 
. Times, to tell ^f his <liscovcries. Your real discoverer is geuei iilly too 
captions of error to court so-utiny till “ time and jdace shall s('rvo,” and 
then too modest to receive praise. Yes, the mental satisfaction of know¬ 
ledge acquired i.s too ethcreakau exaltation to bcajtjiroacheJ by the sordid 
enjoyment wliich comes fe-om tlio flattery of others. 

feut lot us now proceed tti examine the soiirces of error in ’ scientific 
inquiries. 

There are twelve very common sources of error, which, if known, may 
serve as tests in the investigation of the accuracy of any subjects, which, 
either from their intrinsic mmit or the weight of authority, are presented 
to the acceptance of our belim : 

I. Eiroi-s arising from mistakes about the meanings of terms. 

IL En-ors arising from the substitution of names for things. 

III. Errors arising from the substitution of assortidus for facts, 
ly. Errors arising from illogical reasoning from correct data, 
y. Errors arising from illqgical rejasoning from incorrect data. 

YI. Eri'drs arising from lo^al reasoning from incorrect data. , 

VII. Errors arising fi*om partial instead of complete observation. 
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VIII. Errors arising from mistakes in observation. 

TX. Errors arising from iiicaj)acitj for observation. 

.X. Errors arising from the innate love of the marvelldua. 

XI. Errors arising from the system of tlisciideship. 

XII. Errort arising from the system of leadership. 

* We will now con-sider those seriatim, illustrating what we conceive to 
be fallacies from various works on systems of popular <Jelu.si,on, wlioso 
names, however, do not ap])ear at the head of this article, simyily 
because we would not give them the individual impd?tan,ce that an 
appearance in a really scientific journal would demand for them. 

i. ERRORS ARISING FROMwMISTAKES ABOUT ffIK MEANINGS OF TERMS. 

•• • 

Mistakes ari.sing from a diirorent aj/predation of the ip,eaning.s of 
terms, is one of tliS most common sources of error—one, too, into which 
even the conscientious and .scihntifio may fall without being aware of it. 
Hence, it is of the highest importance to d<'tiui; clearly all words used in 
arguuvcot or <1isputc before eommbneing any sot of iixijuirios. Vciy often 
the dispute is ended by such ii^detiiiitiou, s<^ tliat those a moment ago 
antagoni.stt'c and ready for severe strifi;, find tiny are ol‘tluiJkame ojtiuiou 
on the point in hand. Words arc dangerous w(‘aj»ilffrs, they require cjircful 
but tighf graspiii^, an<l when used either i?a attack or defence should ho 
so equ^Uyimatchcd and presented, that, as in a “fair ]>ass of foils,” it 
matW,,^{'not which wo or,onr,aniagoni.st may selc(;t, both having the same 
appreciation of the same weapon. • 

There ip’e certaih words constantly occurring in .scientific and [/scudo- 
scientific writing.s, which have become jis it were stereotyped, and which, 
if they have not by u.sage l/een utterly worn from their original impres¬ 
sion and sharp jp'ij.tliue, still wa,ut “ biting u]/.” Sonu! words hticomo 
o]»solete for ,^' jf usage, but more become obsolete in their <^xactest 
signilicatiqjEr being k)o fniqucntly used, or rather cf/msed ; tluy have 
palled uj)lp. the sense as does monoto7iy on the car. Talje a set of liack- 
neyed words, such as “cause,” “effect,” “ phenomeuttn,” “inquiry,” 
“ hypothesis,” “ theory,” “ fact,” “ ex]>(iriiueni,” “ law.” 

Now, to define tliose words here is not our ta.sk—we will reserve this 
for a future occasion and another ])l<\,ce. We inei'ely wish to state, that 
these words are “ susiucions characters,”—we*must keep an eye on them— 
watch them with carefullest scrutin}', Remember that an inquiry is not 
merely asking a question — tliat experiment is not nKu*cly d-rin/j .some¬ 
thing-—that jTvpothesj.s is not merely the Gretjk for the Latin “ suppo¬ 
sition,” or the English “ guessing”—that theory is not merely souRsthing 
visionary, or that which is not practical—that phenomena arc, not merely 
wondf^/id appearances, or nece.ssarily so—^hat the word facts among 
such terms is most of all suspicious—very dangerous indeed. We must 
look very carefully into every sentence whicli begiu.s thus—“ It is a well- 
known fact”—the piore e.spccially if that .sentence have a “therefore” in 
it, or “consequently,” or “ so that,” or any notion of a sequence. 

We must remember how we use the terms cause, effect, law —that 
which we call “ cause” is at best only an effect of a great cause, and some 
so-called causes are probably only minor efiects of some major cause 
unknown to us; that effects are resultants of our admitted causes, and 
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that they are as dependent upon one another as rivers and seas. And 
■we must, remember, lastly, that to know the meaning of the term lAW in 
scientific language, requires considerable instruction and much more 
education. 

So much, then, for the importance of attending to ^Ife meanings of 
words, and the Bfcoossity for the utmost exactness of definition in' scien¬ 
tific argument. The abuse of language arising first from its own imper¬ 
fections as'a vehicle of thought; secon<Uy, from vur want of exactness 
and* skill; and,%thirdly, from our o 2 )po'>ients non-appreciation of o\ir 
positive meaning—is a most common and fruitful source of error. It 
..^teuds to sentences, phrases, fimmiihe, and can be guarded against only 
by rigid discipline and conscientious motive. ^ 

II. Eunons ARTSIi&G FVOM THE SUBSTITUTION OF NAJIES FOR THINGS. 

“What’s in a name?* that which we csfil a rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet.” Of course it would to Juliet, bc^canse she was 
aware, iii the case ip hand, that the qualities of “ the thing” were not 
altered by this substitution; nor wcjuld it he (>f the slightest moment if we 
were, with J\[iet, in all the cases to which we refer, equally informed. 
But this is not so, au<t^ is inqxjssihle it could be so at all times. From 
several .works before us upon “Spiritual Rapj)ings,”fc“Clairvoyance,” 
“ Mesmerism,” &c., we can find rinmerous examples; let ns analyst the first, 
namely, “ »Spirituul llapjiings.” The tTmty ip qiw stion, that is, admitting 
it to be something, is a manifestation frdm the spi) it-world to this natural 
world, and through our material bodies to our immatSwial miqds. The 
book says, “ The facts are these” (reader, beware of “ facts”)—“ the medium 
sits or stands in a room near a table, the inqnii*cr asks, ‘Arc there any 
spirits present?’ whereniion a tap or ffutter is beard in afiirmatory 
answer; ‘Will the spirit of-appear?’ is next inquired, and some¬ 
times the request, is granted and-“Spirit appears! Any question 

put by the inquirer through the medium is then answered, either in 
relation to thccpast, the present, or the future.” Without proceeding 
further, let us observe, that sound is a physical j'henomcnon produced by 
the forcible meeting of two material substances, and tbeieby causing such 
a set of undulations in the atmospliere as shall^ by striking upon the tyin- 
I)anum of the oai’, give thUt sensation to which we apply the term 
“ hearing.” Now, if thesb .sounds be physic-al, as all sotnids must be, they 
are necessarily noft spiritual, for spirit is immaterial, anS according to this 
definition, can produce spiritual or immaterial efteots only, unless, as in 
it,? conjunction with an organism or body, it have a material agent and 
suitable apparatus. “ Eapptjrs” do not point out any such agency, nor 
show any organism; nay, th^ boldly assert, and get the spirit.? to endorse 
their statements, that spirit, and spirit only, produces this sound. But we 
as boldly affirm, and that upon experience And cxi^eriraent, that if there 
be “ rappings’Hhey must be physical, andif physical they cannot bo 
spiritual. Now, at first, it would appear that thi.s subject scarcely comes 
under this division, inasmuch as we have shown that it is the substitu¬ 
tion of a name for nothiifig; yet, it must be remembered that what we 
call “nothing,” and believe to be nothing but gross deception, these 
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^ “ rajipora” vaunt as equal in integrity to the prophecies of old, or the' 
^ direct revelations of God to man, and tlion inijjudently attach it to tho 
physical sciences as a luetliod of physical re-scarch, * 

Tho worst eft'ect of a nomenclature is, that the moment we have given 
anything a natjie, it more or less sto})s iiujuiry into its history ami natiu'e, 
especially if the* name have a popular signification. Ju cases like tho 
present, where a jiositive name is given absolutely to nothing, it gives 
that nothing an existence in the minds of the uninitiated, and thus far 
h:is a creative power, so to speak, that is, makes something out of nothing; 
but in other cases where a name is given, which moi-eor mss defines ''omo 
qualities of the thing described, the thing having a .real existence, 
this naming too often sto)is imjuiries, as in the other case, ami wo siibstiw 
tnte it for the qualities of tidugi, that is, if tlfl* thing be named projxily 
some of the qualities are sulisututod* for all the qualities, or the nnml 
rests satisfied with*some while we might knosv* many luori^ This is 
remarkably tho caic in all parti.dly developed bwbjci is, and is at the 
same time a cau.se of that jiartial dewlopmejif. In therapeutics, for 
examjile, opium has bei'ii called a “narcotic;” nian.v jiersons whenever 
they Wiint a narcotic give ojiium, not as opium, but as a narcotic, and 
only a few look into the thing furtluT and jierceive that ejijjim is some¬ 
thing more, and is a compound of nftiny diviTsc ai'd c vtr.n a dinary sub¬ 
stances of* (lifTcreiij; tflectr.— and so w<'miglit say of almost every vegetable 
drug in th^'l*harmaco]wia. Now, vhat is lb<‘result of all tliist why, our 
therapeutics consist in great im'asiin* of a system of names, and how could 
we (‘xpect othcrwi.se'f—nam(% arcwpri'.bcribt'd, that is are substituted, for 
things, and of eour*>c y<m can get names only as the result. 

Tims, this snurei* of error is not confined to the [isendo-scienccrt, but 
^ certainly is most richly d<‘vclo]>ed in them, as might lie exj)ect<<l, and m 
real sciences is found, as befoie •hinted, in liiose princq»ally which from 
partial development have fewest absolute tiuts, 

A balloon ascends, a .stom' falls, and if wo ask any .seuii-scientific man 
the cause of these apparmitl)' diverse jihcnunK'iia, li(‘ considers that lie, has 
acquitted himself as a sclnOar, if not sumothing mores vfhem he answers 
flippanfly, with a supe'icilioiis pitying of y(‘>ur ignorance, gravitation 
we aie, Imwever, not satisfie*d, alibough we bedieve in “ giavitatiem,” and 
while we leave this bclmlar tei tedl ns lo/iof giavitatiou is, and bow miidi 
there is of the Hub,stitution of a name for tilings in his use of the t<*iin, 
we will go on to the next head—vi/. 

• 

111. EttaOTSrAUISINCI FROM TilK SUBSTITOTIOK OF ASSEUTIOXS FOR 1'Vn 

Wc know the vahu' of “ on elit” in relation to all inepiirie's, ami most 
of us loeik suspieiemsly at any stateunent hackeel only by “tliey sa^ so,” 
and yet many will I’eadily believe anything \vliie*h apjieai’s in juint—“it 
must be true,*’ a.s is a common expieshion, “because 1 read it in a news¬ 
paper,” or in a book, forgetting what Burns has sung— 

“Some bookij an las fiat* tml (o end 

and if .wo might pay attention to tho tnidUionfd pseudo scicnce.s we 
might continue— 

" And some groat hes were nev or penned.’* • 
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Now we have before us a book of the class referred to, “ Table- Moving, 
by a Hiysician,” a most appropriate name, eifect, and cause, neatly com¬ 
bined 1 for when the table did move it was most likely by the assistance 
of the physician. But Professor Faraday’s experiments and wi itings in 
connexion with this subject so thoroughly settled the cjiA’iStion, that we 
need do no more than quote part of them; referring the reader for further 
information to the ‘Athenaeum’ for Saturday, July 2nd, I>ago 801 : 

“'fhe proof which I sought for, and the method followed in the inquiry, were 
prfccisely of the^sftine nalure as those which T should adopt in any other ])hysical 
investigation. The parties with whom 1 have Avorked Averc very hoiiourahle, very 
clear in their intentions, successful tahle-inovcrs, very di;sirous of succca'ding in 
establishing the existence of a peculiar iiower, thoroughly candid, andvciy eilectual. 
It is with me a clear poinf that the table inovA*s Avheu tin; parties, though they 
strongly wish it, do not intend, and do iiot believe that tluiy iuoa^c it hy ordinary 
inecliauicalTpoAVcr. They say, the table draws their hauds;,tluit it moves lirsl, and 
they liave to follow it^—that sometimi;s it even moves from under tlieir hands. 
"With some the table wilt move (o the right or' left, aeeording as they wish or will 
it,—with others tlie directioii of llie lirst motion is uiieertain;—hot all agree that 
the table mov(!s the bauds, and not tlie hands the table. Though I heJieAT! tlio 
patties do not intend io move the tiible, hut ojitaiu the result hy a yi'm/iinoliiutary 
action,—stil\^[ had no doubt of tlioiiiitluenee of expectation upon their minds, and 
through tlrat upon the sneeess or failure^if th’cir cflbrts. Xlie tirst point, therefore, 
was, to remove all objections due to expectation, liaving relation to the substances 
which J might desire to use.—so, }‘iates of the most uiffereaft bodies, electrieally 
speaking—namely, sand-paper, millboard, "lue, glass, moist clay, tiufoft, eardlioanf, 
gutta pereha, vnleaniiiied rubber, Avood, &o.—vjtne itiade into a hutulle and placed 
on a tanlc under the liaiids of a turner. The table turned. Otlu'r bundles ot other 

5 dates were submitted to ditVereut jiersons at other tiifihs,—suid the tables turned. 

lenceforth, therefore, t.h(\se substances may be used in the eonstruetion of ap¬ 
paratus. Neither duiing their use uor at other timc:s could the slightest trace 
of electrical or magnetic eilccts be (ditaincd. At the same trials it wavs readily 
ascertained that one per-sou could produce the ellect; and that the motion Avas not 
necessarily circular, but might he in a straight line. No form of experiment or 
modi! of observation that T could devise gave me the slightest indication of any 
peculiar natural |oree. No attraoiious, or repulsions, or signs of tangential poAver, 
appeared,—^uorjanyt hing whieli could be referred to other than the mere meehauicid 
pfes.surc exerted inadvertently ‘hy t he timier. 1 tiiercfore proceeded to analyze 
this jircssure, or that part of it exerted in a horizontal direction—doing so, inthii 
first instance, unawai'cs to the jiarty. A soft cement, consisting of wa-ix and 
turjvcutine, or wax and jmmatym, was prc]iared. Four or five pieces of smooth, 
slippery cardboard Averc attached one over the other by little polU'ts of the cement, 
aftd the lower of these to apiece of sand-paper resting on the table; ilie cd^es of 
these sheets overlapped slightly, and on the midcr surface a*pcncil line was drawn 
over tdie laps so as to indicate position. The upper cardboard wKs'Dirger than the 
rest, so as to cover the whole from sight, Tlien, the table-turner placed tlu-. hands 
upon the upper card,—and we waited ibr the result. Now, the cement wns strong 
enough to offer considerable resistance to mechanical motion, and also to retain the 
cards in any new ])Ositiori whilSb they might acquire, and yet weak enough to give 
wmy slowly to a continniad force. When at last the tables, cards, and hands all 
moved to the left together, and so a true result was obtained, I look up the pack. 
On examination, it was easy to see, by the displacement of, the parts of the line, 
that the hand bad moved further than the lablc, and that the latter had lagged 
behind;—^that the liand, in fact had pushed the njtper card to the left, and that 
the under cards and the table had followed and been dragged by it. In other, 
similai' Cases when the table had not moved, still Ihe upper card w’as found tdhavc 
moved, showing thxi the hand had carried it in the expected direction.” 
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This simple experiment of Professor Faraday’s is a heantiful illustra¬ 
tion of the true method of scientific inquiry. Not that for one mo’Jnept we 
would suggest that the iraportauce of a scientific phenomenon was sought 
for in these “ table-movings,” or that the attention of a scientific phil<iSo- 
pher called to the investigation of any subject neccasavily confers upon 
tliat subject any of the importance and moment of his ordinary pursuits; 
but this philosoi)her’s moth; of investigation is a happy contrast to the 
ready belief of the partially informed and those of the class to which we 
have j)revious1y referred, who quote Galileo, Harvey, a.M the Christian 
martyrs, as proofs of subjects which bear no analogy to their references. 


0t' 

IV. EKRORS ARISING FROM%tLLOOKJAL REA.S024 nG FROM CORRECT DATA. 

^ • 

This is not so copimon as many other sources »f error, and'frcqucntly 
proceeds from cartdessne.ss I’atlyjr tlian from ii;capacity; we might almost 
say invariably so, if the data or j)reniisos of the argument have been 
discovered or observed by the reasonor for, himself. For correct observa¬ 
tion inVolves'so many exact and careful qiialities of ihind, and .so much 
common souse, with at the sjiiue time no j^ittle mental calibre, that any one 
having once exercised these qualities on any particular ‘f»oint, would 
almost nee'essarily have power enough to conduct a j)rocess of correct 
inference tow,ard,s*a judgment or conclusion thereon; for observatioli, let it 
be rememllered, is not mendy looking at a thing. “ The tables move,” 
says a learned author in* a work^ before us, “ [ have many times seen 
them. I know the{;c is bo wish to deceive on tlie part of the manqjula- 
tors; moreover, the moment you take your hands away the movement 
ceases, therefore (the italics are our own) it mitst be from some mag¬ 
netic or similar influence exgrted by the manipulators U})ou the 
table,” Tbci’efore? tbero is no ‘‘therefore” in the case; it is no 
moi-e a con-scquence of any expressed premise in this argument than 
if the conclusion referred to the price of com in the year 1828, 
or the probable cycle of the next jdauet to be di.scowwed. A table 
moves, you see it, you are convinced that no •intentional dedtp tion is prac¬ 
tised or attempted, the movement ceases when the hands are removed, 
these are yotvr exjrressed premises, and so lav, all i.s correct. Now, according 
to experience and ordinary observation, the mpst legitimate conclusion is, 
that the hands as physically moved the table as tliey had intended to 
do so; and* further,.according to experience and oidinary observation dn 
“ magnetuuawid aiiinilar influences,” iVaposition of the magnetizing body is 
not required to i>i*oduce the so-called similar clfects, but simply its 
proximity; and further, the so-called similar effects are not similar but 
different: and in short there is nothing but dissimilaiity observed 
throughout any exact comparison of these phdfiouiena, and table-movings 
would be as likely to remind any one who was really acquainted with 
magnetic influences of those influences, as they would of the revolution 
of our earth, or “ Belshazzar’s feast,” or anything else not connected with 
the subject. 

We wei’e going up Oxford-street immediately after writing the few 
foregoing sentences, when we observed that the greater part of a frontage 
was altering. None of the men were at work at the time; but one man 
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stood with the palm of his hand against that part of the wall which had not 
been taken down; it seemed to move, and when he took off his hand the 
motion ceased. We are; convinced this man had nQ intention to deceive 
any one in the matter; nevertheless, on reapplying his hand the wall fell * 
down, much to ,his astonishment and onr own, but we eertainly did not 
come to the conclusion that this was the result of “magnetic or similar 
influences.;”- n^y, rather that the premises and foundation of this wall 
were like the preinises and foundation of our friend’s argument, too weak 
for its support.'* 

Now we will tell this gentleman how he might have given us a little 
f,*,\ore trouble in the argument—simply by taking a little more himself, 
and by adding one datiPfH or premise move to its support—namely, 
this—“ And I fiirth('r know that ifone of the experimonteis exerted any 
physical force in the trial.” Altliough we should -think this a rash state¬ 
ment, w<} woidfl iicverthclo.ss endeavour tp meet it, Ixicause we hclieve the 
ccntleman to bo conscientious; but vre should remove the ecnmideration 
to the next head, namely, illogical reasoning from incorrect data. 


V. ERIIORS ^iRlSING FROM ILLO^t.'AL REASONING FROM INCORRECT DATA. 

Illogisms of this kind arc necessarily most fraught with error; tkey are so 
apart thorn truth that wc verily belie ve it is the boldness vtith whii*]i they are 
uttered and promulgated only which .demands for them any tin deuce— 
wrong in foundation—wrong in j)r()cess—wrong in result. We will take 
an example from that admiralile work ot\ Professor Bimp.son, on 
“ Ilomceopathy, its Tem-ts, and 'I’eudeneies, Theoretical, Theological, and 
Therapeutical,” third edition. It would seem as if Dr. Simpson had 
taken Ibr his motto in writing this bouk^ “ OiJt of thine aim mouth vnll I 
fudge thee'' for such a collection of contradictory assertions—such a mas.s 
of confused and trifling reasoning—such an absence of all legitimate con¬ 
clusions from thfe data reasoiu‘d ujion—were never pei’haps jirescnted to 
the public, except in the writings in which tliesc select specimens were 
originally presented to the. world. The book consists of twenty-one 
chaptei’s and an apjiendix, and will well repay any one’s perusal even as a 
source of amusement. We should especially recommend Dr. Simpson’s 
happy quotations to professpr.s of logic, a.s a kind of text-book of “ examples 
in illogisms,” or exei*cises for students u])on the logical classifications of 
various errors.*' Doe.s nature cure by sinulars? 8hiiUm smiilibvs cu- 
Tcmtur," answers Hahnemann. This motto at the fcalj?a«’s .of homoeo¬ 
pathy is crude, quaint, and false, (and not even the best Latin in the world; 
we should have preferred *‘medentvr," tlmugh, unfortunately for Hahne¬ 
mann, that would not have altered bis facts or given them a show of truth.) 

In the first jilape, “iike^diseases” do not “cure like di.sensos;” secondly, 
if they did even in some instances, which they do not, all like divsoaaes do 
not euro all like diseases, aud this is tlie petilio prindpii. Now this 
is important, lliough generally overlooked, for the eifror in this respect is 
a good instance of Hahnemann's style of reasoning. Ho thought Ikj 
fiiund out this grand secret from the ob-servation of the effect of quinine 
. in ague and in health, and forthwith from this special instance reasoned to 

• rage 161 . 
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the general law, ‘^aimilia simiUhia curantm'^ The ohservation, even if 
comjct, could be suggestive only of an hypotJbesia; the evolution o£the law 
was illogical. Now let us take another vaunted proof of hoinosopatbic 
curing—"Your hand is burned, and the best cure is to hold it to the 
fire.” Now tfto^e who with any pretensions to surgical skill make sutih a 
f*tateinent are either ignorant or dishonest, or both. First let us look at 
the case; surgeons make a very important distinction between different 
burns, founded upon the degree of their intensity; they are cabled of the 
first, second, or third degree, and it is to the first tw^ varieties only 
that this plan of treatment refers, and therefore not to “ burns,” but to 
soma burns. But after all it is not a ^ilaa of treatment, but merely a tem¬ 
porary resort, and that not accoi'ding to^the law similitt simillkf^s 
ciirant'ur, in which case tlSj^attemyt .should be to mnulaU the hwrniu/g^ 
that is, to burn again; but a nur.se applies tlie heat tcmporinrily to keep 
away tlis cold air, and not to simulate the burning. This, Iiowcver, is 
just the style of illogical rea^)iiiiig from ineorfcftt data which ijer%'adcs 
tlie whole system of homoeopathy. 

VI. ERUORS ARISING FROM LOAUCAL REASONING FROM INCORRECT DATA. 

These are errors nnore common among scholars and scientific men than 
almost any wherci else. The qualities for the observation of facts or pheno¬ 
mena majf V>e perfect, but unexercistid; the things .stated unoliKserved or 
unexamined; and pi’ocesipes of reafJbuirigonly gone through, rather than a 
thorough silting, not only of argmnents, but the grounds of the argument. 
There i.s a very striking exomjililication of this in tlie hi,story of one of 
the most advancing seiciices of the day—cliemi.stry. Till a conqiaratively 
few years ago, it was stated that there were lour elcmeuts, and th.at the.se 
four elements were, earth, air, fire, and water. The chemical definition of 
an element was then as perfect as now, but we Lave now very different 
notions both of tlie number and nature of the cle!Pf»''jpts. Given, these 
four elements, and all material substances must hd made up of them— 
either by a direct or indirect union—the differences in tlfe^substaiices pro¬ 
duced being the result either of the nature of the union, the quantity of 
the material, or the method of commixture. This is necessarily a logical 
and legitimate conclusion from those data, but the data are false; for 
example, Fauth is made up of between fifty and sixty elemeiiis, and is 
thu.s far ij;self a compound, both chemically ami mecha.nically. Ai|f is 
compos^ of all stlbstaucea capable of existing in the gaseous state at the 
ordinary temiJeratures, and essentially of one jiart of oxygen mixetl or 
diluted with four parts of nitrogen. Fire is no element at all, but the 
resulting phenomenon of chemical combination attended with heat and 
light. Ami Water, finally, is a compoundgasily .separable into itg part.s. 
Now, the reasofiing was logical enough beforehand, but the facts, it will 
be observed, wore wrong, and therefore the conclusions were false. 

Now, the pseudo-science, phrenology, in many particulars, and specially 
in its sfMiid-pufikt, or foundation argument, is equally erroneous. It is 
conceded tliat the brain is the instrument, or, if you will, the seat of the 
mind—so far all physiologists allow; but phrenologists state further, that 
the brain has organs, or special developments, which correspond with 
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'cei*tain qualities of mind, intellectual, moral, and animal; and that these 
are mar^ced by certain prominences and depressions upon the cranium j 
that therefore these being known, the character of the individual may be 
described. Now, if these data were correct, the conclusion would be true, 
, for'the reasoning would be logical; but, unfortunately for phrenology, in 
the first place the brain itself has no such organs, and they have, there^- 
fore, never been demonstrated: in the secoml place, there is no tiecessiiry 
correspondence‘between the surface of the brain and the external confor¬ 
mation of the sk^dl: and, thirdly and lastly, the mp 2 Jresisedpremise's in this 
phrenological argument are also incorrect, or subvert the aigument itself 
^ —^for, allowing there to be organs in different situations upon the brain, 
^v^n any combination of ^tbem is called into exercise, ir/iM is it which 
conmi'iDncMfes between the f»ie aj^id 0Le fjOther does U Jenow how to 

select tile lyght organ, and when? And if it do hnoio all this, what need 
has it of tlie.se organs at all? for surely there is mind enough in this very 
selective power for all •‘tl'ie effects we evef see produced by mind—^the 
mind must have all the feelings, capacities, percejitious. &c., without the 
organs, or it would not know one organ from another; and if it have all 
tliese things, they are not tlie cause of variety in mind, therefore they can 
be no guide 1:) that variety; and they are not the effect of variety in 
mind, for they are developed in childhood, in absolute infancy, nay, in 
foetal life, ere yet the rniud can exercise variety; for,* say the* phreno¬ 
logists, the cranial developments are the result of a moulding process of 
the brain and its organs upon the boiie. l^ow,.either the brain moulds 
the shape of the bone, or the bone moidds the shape of the brain. The 
phrenologists must believe this (though we do mit), fbr they asseit. that 
the one coiTcsponds with the other, otherwise, indeed, theur devtdo|)ments 
would be of no use. Now, if the brain moulds the shape of the l^one, it 
does so at a period when the mind is ‘so utterly undevelojiesd that no 
cephalic organs can bo the result of its exercise. On the other hand, if 
the bone moulds the brain, then, as the organs are the develoi)ment of the 
exercise of the mmd, therefore the mind must be in the bone! and the 
brain is not th<isoat, organ, or; instrument of the mind—but they started 
with that statement— ‘‘‘‘reductio ad ahmirdaia" 


VII. EIIROKS 4R1SIKG FROM PAllTIAL INSTEAD OF COMPLETE OBSERVATION, 

This is too* evident a source of error to render it necessary, for us to 
dwell long upon it. Who that has read the admii’Able tale'of “The 
Chameleon,” can ever forgot this cause of fallacy? WeHa'^ wtnessed 
this error in chemistry, in reference to earth, air, fire, and water. Then 
again in phrenology—no one who will take the trouble carefully to 
oxamiae the subject practiqa,lly, will doubt that not only does not the 
external plate of the skull correspond with the surface of the brain, but 
the external plate does not correspond with the internal plate, much less 
with the brain, between which latter two there is a potential cavity. 

Ii..; 0 b 8 ervation be not complete, we almost necessarily conclude erro- 
on the subject in hand. It is difficult enough for most people 
..^•ea,ion cfOrrtctly with a perfect knowledge of the facts of the case.on 
a conclusion is sought; how much more so when part of these ffidts 
; only known 1 
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VIII. EKROKS ARIBIRG FROM MISTAKES IN OBSERVATION. ^ 

Those oiTors are similar (in efFect^ thongh different in the process of 
• evolution) to tfee last style of error referred to. Tliey may be caused by 
carelessness, or by what will presently be mentioned, incapacity for 
ohservation.” 

The mistakes in this respect may be in reference to the facts or founda¬ 
tion of the argument—^thc motive of cxperiinent—the process of experi¬ 
ment—the appreciation of the experimenter’s reasonill^—or the feal 
nature of his results. Hence it is that most practical philosophers are 
not satisfied with one inquiry simply. Hence it is that they vary Y)vq- 
cesaes—^working upon the saine data—in ordei* to see if the results l^y 
have obtained are “ products’*^or “ eQuets,” Hence it is that they do 
not “iTish to the press” befure time and patient study have jusinfied them 
in publishing to the world not jvhat may 6c, but'.wjiat is. 

From this source ari.se misquotations, and .poiversions of meanings. 
An amusing instance of this occurred in a provincial pajjcr which rer 
viewed*Dr, Simpson’s work wjaiast liomieopathy—as it most decidedly 
and evidently is—as being an admirable treatise in its favoyr. To our 
scientific readers, examples of c<uitv(#versies aiising simply irom misquo¬ 
tations or incomplete references will at once occur; some mistakes being 
as ludicroiyi as the one wc have just referred to. IIow many persS^ns are 
satisfied with jiartial quotati(M|s, fiagctting the grand fact, that to quote 
—of context—is, in ninexase.^ out of ten, to misquote. These mis¬ 
takes do not necessariljT*involve incapacity fur this mental exorcise, as 
we have before hiuted, but rather impatience of result, carelessness, or 
prejudice in favour of this or that opinion. 

The liomoeopathists at one time, convinced of tlie ridiculous figure they 
made befoi'e the thinking part of the commiiiiity, .specially in reference 
to their deeillionths of grains of mdliiug—as “ cogent, potent, and power¬ 
ful”* do.ses—seized, by a mLnUthe in obset'vafinu, upon a thing one IMr. 
Rutter invented, called a “ magiietoscope.” (What’s in a name!) This 
celebrated combLiiUtion of mahogany, brass?, string, and seeing-wax, was 
equal in effect to the di viiiing-rod of old, or the magic triangles and circk^s 
of the Egyptians. Thus writes JJr. King, of Brighton, to Mr. Rutter, 
the wonderful inventor of this extraordinary instrument. 

“ I may be thought too fanciful in ilie view I t.ike your beautiful, and, as I 
think, siihlimo discoveiy; hut no reflecting mind will deny that we stand in need 
of some flTiw priiiciple, or truth, to cjiahle us to turn to full accoimt those uliicli 

wc have already received.W hen 1 tirst saw your rnaclnnc prove the 

polarity of a dceiUioiith of a grain of sUex, aud when 1 lirst saw it respond to the 
billioatli of a grain of quinine, 1 was seized witii the .samp kind of awe us when I 
first studied the resolution of the uebulfc, and as\vl*cn 1 lirst saw globules oil blood 
ami tlie filaments of the nerves through the nneroseojic.” 

We do net wonder at this awe-struck “ King of thought” being so 
powerfully affected,.for such phenomena are, to the weak, overpowering; 
while we reflect on the beautiful truth that “ milk is for babes,” we know 

• This alliteration—so to speak—of ideas seems to lie a kind of horaoeopatMc mental ronvul- 
Sion, producing however no accumulative efl'ect, and puts us in mind of tlie man who, when 
wishing to be striking in a remark, began, “ 1 suppo.se, think, and imagine,’* 
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that any apj^rcciablo amonnt of milk is stronger than the dGcillionth of 
agi'ain M silex, or the billionth of a grain of quinine! Alas! alas! for 
Dr. King, tho would-be seientific honioeopathists have found it essential 
to give up “ magnetoacopic demonstrations,” and to leave ^jra in his awe¬ 
struck rhapsody^ with “ silex,” “ quinine,” “ male fly’s-vrings,” and his 
wonderful bump of credulity j and we do not think that any inflecting 
mind will, deny that Dr. King really doe.s stand in need of a great many 
new truths. 

* t-' 

IX. EKilOBS AlilSING FROM INCAPACITY FOR OBSERVATION. 

"Who told you so?—Who saw it?—Who performed the experiment?— 
T?Bb,'.e.are moat important questions; they str’ke at the root of lielief on 
evidence. But they should have a reflex Aifluence. Thus, are ymi qua- 
lifled to observe tho p^)int at i.ssuc, leaving this fur,your own decision? 
We may I'emark, that wo should not consult the premier of England on 
a case of hcart-diseasc,'^ or a medical man on the snspemsion of the ever 
“impending ci’i.sis” in political affairs. 

But besides special ada])tations to particular inquiries from pursuits 
and habits, there are qualities of mind which when possessed enable 
some to jud^e t^f some subjects better than others. ^ Those who possess 
accuracy, veracity, no loi’e of the marvellous, and who.se education on- 
ablcs them to grapple with th(^ subject in hand, arc worthy of the highest 
credence, but these are not the followers tJie popular delifsious now 
so rife; and if some men of eiuiuence liffte graf;ed the heterogoueous 
ranks of those disciples of the [>somlo*-sciences, .we feel sure that those 
among our readers who kuow such ]tersons well, will he able to indicate 
without difficulty the point whore the love of excitement or the thirst 
for novelty lias been able to pervert the, judgments of a mind otherwise 
capable and tnie. 

There are indeed persons so weak and credulous as to be unworthy of 
all consideration*. These are tlie people who quote as seiimtific and 
veritable facta,. instances, of proof from Mrs. Crowe’s ‘ Night Side of 
Nature.’ Most admirable title !—Most unhappy refeijence 1 Eor never, 
as far as faeis and concludons are concerned, wore either author or readers 
so much in the dark! 


X. FERROUS ARISING FfeOJI INNATE LOVE OF THE MARVELLOUS. 

•Those who have not been in the habit of exercising their reasoning 
faculties upon subject.^ above the ordinary afluirs of eve^-dayJife—and 
veiy few really have—cannot be expected to go through a process of 
logical induction upon abstru.se matters, or matters out of their ordinary 
modes of thought. Numberless things are constantly occurring about 
them,*of wliich they can gi ’Wj no satisfactory account to otlicrs, and indeed 
upon which they have not satisfied themstilvoa Cause and effect are to 
them almost foreign matters; or they are accustomed to resolve all effects 
into mme geueitdly acknowledged and pojmlar cause, which, in nine cases 
out of ten, is nothing more than a name. The more astonishing the 
U&iue, the more it is apait from their ordinary conception, the more 
satii^ctory the mental pi’ooess becomes j and they deceive themsOlves 
ihtO* a belief that they have been reasoning. 
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Instead of arriving, like the real philosopher, at an ultimate fact,” 
they arrive at an ultimate step only—something beyond which can¬ 
not go, aJthougb it is, surpassed hy hundreds daily. They do not reco¬ 
gnise the mental process by which they deceive themselves, and, getting 
thus confused, shake their heads mysteriously and say with Haml^b, 

“ there are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in your 
philosophy;” which, if it mean anything, means this: because they 
arc nob includdS in jdiilosophyj they must be believed as fa<!ts. This will 
do for the stage, hut not for science. Hence arise lazy belitaf, thereceptirm 
of facts, theories, principles, and phenomena on hcai’say, and the con¬ 
viction that any coneJnsion is better than suspension of judgment. It is 
one of the highest acquisitic^ of mind to be ailtlci, to s\isj)ond judgwwfft 
and acknowledge onr doiibttfli" sta.te»to othei’s. If more of us did this, 
there tvould be mtu^h less eiTor in the world. -Some peopl« seem to 
think that there is no position ^etwoen decision for or against a ]>oiTit— 
between belief in a principle or statement and disl)elief of the same. 
And others think that if they cantiot point otit the fallacy in an argu¬ 
ment, Chat argument must necessarily be cotTcct, And its conchision 
logical. We would have such‘people visit some of our courts of law, 
not to learn the pet^y quibbling and« jdaying upon words in^the pro and 
cou .'irgument, biit to see the state of mind we refer to exeraplitied— 
namely, the susi'jSnsion of JUDusient, until the evidence be perfect. It 
would at lirst sight seem that sufh a decided state, of iuii\d upon ad 
topics, is a si.qn of acumeh ailRl considerable mental calibre; but thi.s is 
not really the case.. It is the resiilt of abs<ilute lazine.ss, for it is much 
more easy to decide than to juclge or disia*imiuato; the one i.s merely 
affirming a conviction, the other is collecting the evidence for that con¬ 
viction ; the one is asserting a principle, tlie other is tracing its develop¬ 
ment; the one is talk, the other is work. But men prefer, for the most 
part, revelation to induction; they are not sati,sficd, .so to speak, with 
Moses and the prophets, but wish one to rists from the dead. It of 
course saves a great de-al of trouble, and of that .style ofi work to which 
they are not accustomed. • • 

Now the ready-made sciences— the pseitdo-sciences —such as mes¬ 
merism, phrenology, hommopathy, electro-biology, and hydropathy, appeal 
one and all to these qualities of ndnd. do not wish to be unchari¬ 

table; but look at the followers of those delusjons^ Some of them, innocent 
enough, merely, like so many dilettanti, amuse themselves mo,st harjiilessly; 
some ctn»e a throat in two hours by tlu^ decillionth of a grain of 
nothing; others bless the days they live in when they can hear of the 
winking virgin of Rimini; others hire their servants by the development 
of the criiuium ; others devote them.selve8 to the production of “ sweet 
slumber” by mysterious motions of their arniS, hands, fingers, and* eyes; 
while others, most harmless of ail, tortui'e themselves with heat and cold, 
in the vain hope of a coming crisis.” JBnjoy your pleasing delusions for 
a time, illustrious savmus! 
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XI. ERRORS ARISINO FROM THE SYSTEM OF DISCIPLBSHIP. 

There are two classes of society—the leaders and the led; they are 
necessai’ily disproportioned in numbers, the led proving by far *the 
majority; this, after all, is less from the absence of capacity among the 
led, than presence of boldness, activity, and industry among the leaders. 
Many are .leader's, not because they jxjssess higher mental qualifications 
than their fellows, but because the minds in the circles in which they 
move are sluggish and inactive, and prefer being thought for to thinking, 
or, rather, 'pref&r nothing at all. 

There is a moral view of this and the following consideration (xii.) 
Ml'ich cannot be too forcibly imj)ressed upoR the mind; that is, our 
accountability for opinions on these subj^v^s, if not to a higlier power, 
which we believe, in common justice to our fellow men. There is a sense 
in which a man has no right to “ enjoy his own opinion”—that is, when 
he forms it without a'' pr«>per reason for^iis conviction, but merely as a 
wliim or fancy, as it must invariably be when he follows a loader simply 
because he will not seek a patli for himself. , 

After what we liavo stated, it cannot be supposed that we imagine all 
men must or may be leaders, or that there is ajjy littleness of mind in 
being led; we thuik, rather, tliat it as a mai’k of a high and exulted intel¬ 
lect, when, after the application of those tests to this .or that argument 
whicli are qualified to carry couvictiuu with them, a man bolily affirms 
his adlierenee to an opinion, be it moral, r^igicus, political, or scientific. 
It is not of sueli we speak; but niark the difierence. Is it not notor-ious 
that individual ojjiuioii becomes mei'ged in sects, scliools, and clubs? 
Given, any particular question for a decision ; and if you know a man’s 
clique, you may generally affirm liis decision ujjon tlie subject in band. 
This is observed less among scientific meil tban among others, but simply 
because their questions of investigation are less pojuilar. There ai*e 
schoolii of science—there are sects among them ; there are clubs aud 
coteries—rivalries of the lowest kind. If you will be led by this man or 
that journal, yoli may be sure of apjdause, if not of place. It is of no 
consequciice to them wliether or no yon think with them, although it may 
be and is of consequence to science. 

As an instance of the eri ors aiising from discipleship, look at the delu- 
sioia of mesmei'ism. Who ‘■among medical men in this country and in 
these times Vould have '■believed in mesmerism as it is now defined, had 
they not had a leader, who, at tlie period of this hefosyij was assuredly 
one of the most populfir physicians of the day? It was then, and has 
been since, on this subject, “follow the leader!” and now mesmeric 
doctors are as common as if they had any ground for loelief in their j»ar- 
ticular views. Horaceopathy and hydropathy have had leaders of another 
kind—money and interest; while, in most cases, they have had a propulsive 
ejectment from legitimate medicine, a vis a tergo iioin poverty, aud la 9 k 
both of patience aud patients. It matters not what the leader may bt?, 
money, fashion, names, men, or systems, let them take the lead; and as 
long ak men do not investigate for themselves with a conscientious regard 
for and an acknowledgment of the fact that they are responsible 
ifoi* iihw opinions, the system of discipleship will be a never-faiHng source 
of* error. 
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XII. XRHOBS ARISING PROM THE SYSTEM OP LEAHEBSHIP. , 


A degree of edni attaches to a man who is the originator of this Hew 
view, or that particular doctrine. If he have selected his subject weU, 
th^re is a positive source of profit. There is often a kind of pov'er 
obtained by this popularity, which in men of little minds and who love to 
patronize, gratifies even more tfian the h^lat of the untbinkipg audience. 

Unfortunately this is so commonly felt and tacitly acknowledged, th^t 
men act upon it without questioning its morality, or thoii^own qualitica- 
tiona for the task of leadership. Hence the present fashionable system of 
taking up specudities, particularly in the medical^u'ofession; the spocialitj; 
in nine cases out of ten being tSj^n up, not because ofa man’s innate (iiKlmi- 
cations for the thing—not because his pursuits have by force led him to the 
^subject—not because ids previous education has been so elaborate and his 
studies so deep iu the numerous, ^jeculiar, and allied ^sciences of this noble 
profession—not because his comprehensive genius, gi'asi)iug the whole 
range of^ medicine, sees that here or there he can elaljoratc a weak point 
or develop a hidden mystery—but because here or there “th(U’e is 
an opening.” Then the journals are used —then his couvoi'sation swells 
bigly with hibom’cd thoughts on hi^ sjicciality—then he rushes about 
among his friends yith profound and mysterious hints on the importance 
of this or 4liat original idea—then he speaks at societies thi’ough his 
peculiar trumpet—^then somebody who can’t speak either punctuates his 
large discourse with “ notes of*adirwration,” or, as wo have noticed more 


than once, by a “fuil*stop”“in the sliaj)o of some quaint remark which is very 
humiliating; till, not heeding this hint, at length he commits the grand 
mistake of supposing that he is an authoiity, Ix.-causo lie has obtained the 
envied goal of his laborious ambition—the dictatorshi]» of a leader! 

JS'evortheless, specialities are good, but those must be the sjiecialitiesof 
special men, not the men who just having finished their stqdies, or lacking 
|[»ractico, seek notoriety, and look out for “openings” or “riders” into 
|iiotori(!ty. To be sure, notoriety they may got, but not faihe—a peculiar 
®i)ab or an extraordinary hammer-cloth will give them notoriety, but it 
nust be a peculiar thought and extraordinary talent that will give them 
|ame. d’he man who is to be the leader, in the sense of an authority, 
cannot help it—the position is as naturally cojtceded to him as if he were 
if born to the_ title; but your soi-disatit authority, sif he have impudencp 
'’^icuough, may, raeteoWike, flit acinss the circumscribed heaven of his own 
jiTittle sphefb, but soon disappears from the horizon, and the “place thereof 
jknbweth him no more.” 

But, also, specialities are bad, in this latter sense, because men have to 
^assume to be what they me not —they have to jjut on the show, inste;jd of 
working for the reality. And, although they may deceive themselves into 
the belief that they are “working out one idea,” they take with them such 
media of vision in its investigation, that their every thought is tinged by 
their colouring; so true is it that “ the eye sees what it looks for.” Hence, 
hot only are they a source of error to the unthinking multitude, but a 
living deception to themselves. 

There may be, and doubtless are, many other specific sources of error 
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in scicutido observation than those now alluded to; hut all the gGiierai 
caiisesj, are, we think, here embraced; and if the reader were to cany out 
their spirit and I'eal application, either in the investigation of original 
subjects, or in testing any doctrines, systems, ot opinions, which m,ay 
come in his way, there would be very much loss error iir*the worhi in a 
few years than at present exists. He would neither use nor admit the 
usage of words whose meanings wei’e not accurately defined and fixed; he 
would argite about things, and not names j and would not substitute con¬ 
ventional phr^‘ses for ab.solnte realities. He would receive nothing on the 
testimony of another which ho could prove for himself; or in receiving or 
observing evidence as data of induction, he would reason logically—he 
•'"puld not admit incoriject data, or be satistitul with a logical {U’g^iment 
from -prt'niises which he had not test(*d. ,H*is observation woidd be com¬ 
plete an<:l accurate; and thus, in s\ich an exercise, would he gain greater 
power for further observation. Satisfied with those mental cndr>wmtaitK. 
with which his Creatin' had blessed lnm,^ie would seek a high culture and 
a legitimate use of them, casting away all dealings with the marvellous, 
and looking suspiciously, rather than otherwise, at anything bordering 
upon the miraculous. He would not tamely follow a leader because otlicj s 
did, or pin his faith to this or that ojnnion because of the prestige of 
irames or dates, or the fascination of novelty; nfir would, lio, with a 
vaultljig ambition, seek to be a leader where he had not tKe power to 
command respect, and the genius to direct oj)ini{ni. » 

Without the bombast and jjararfe of |issuiued authority, bis opinions 
would bo quietly, but nevertheless pcnvei'fully. exj)ress<id; and, aided by 
truth, they would'work like the ^‘little leaven,"^ infidencing society, first 
in small, and then in largo masses, utitil the sphere of each one’s infiuence 
would meet, not to clash and rebound, but first to yield, then Juorge, and 
then coalesce, in one large sphere, in‘whose centre would be placed the 
light of all truth, from which the divergent radii, spreading to the distant 
circumference, would dispel the <larkues.s of the night of ignorance, and 
iuti'oduce to all mankind the dayliglit of eternal ti'utli. 

■ ^ ' Jioon Ilffyes. 


PtEVIEW XI. 

Ueher jMi^emhyTnatUsG Eutzvendmig. By IluD. Virchow. (‘JVrehiv. fur 
, patbolog. AnatomTc uud Physiologic u. f. Klin. Medicin.,’ vol. iv. 
j'p. 261—.321.) 

On Pa/rendiyiaatdus Tnikvm,malkm. By Kudoeph VtRoiiow.* 

Thouch much has been written about inflainination, it must be confessed 
that the pathology of this form of deviation from health is still far ii'oin 
beinpg sufficiently elucidsated. The more we inquire into the various 
phenomena of inflammation, influenced as they are by the tissue affected, 
by the constitution, by the exciting cause, &c., the more satisfied arc we 
that it is in many instances impossible to form a,line of demarcation 
between the healthy process of nutrition and that aberration which is 
called irflainmation, or that which leads to the formation of pseudoplas- 
of pf hypertrophy, or various other jnorbid processes. 

Tfib author Of the article before us appears to be well aware of this 
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difficulty, and eudcavoum to study the nature of inflammation by the 
phenomena observed in the elementary components of the various Mssues. 
In explaining his views, we intend to make u,se as much as possible of his 
own words, by which tte reader may be best enabled to judge of the value 
of his researches,. 

i’he term parenchymatous inflammatioyi is applied by* the author to 
those inllammatory processes in which the characteristic and essential 
changes are met with in the elefnentary components of the ttssue,’without 
any appreciable exudation taking place, either into the iifterstices of the 
tissues, or upon the free surface of membranes. It will be seen, therefore, 
that Virchow applies the word pareuchymaions in a different sense to that 
iu which it is generally usei^ By nujst pathologists the “ pareuc^"'’‘rtu^ 
tons inflauimatiou” of an orgSti is opposed to the inflammation of its 
lining membranes, ^hus, many pathologists .speal* of a glossitis mucosa 
(inflammation of the lining mucojas membrane of tlje^tongue), and glossitis 
par eachynuitosa (inflammation of the substance itself); of a nephritis 
parenchyrnatosa, to distinguish it from the inflammation of the mucous 
membrane, (nephritis mucosa, generally called pyditisf, and from inflam¬ 
mation of the external serous membrane (nephritis serosa, or perinephritis). 
According to Virchow the inflamimition of the lining membranes of 
organs may'be as welll pareucliymatous as that of the substance of the 
organs (generally fldled the i)arcnchyma) itself; to be i)arcnchymatnus in¬ 
flammation* it requiro.s only that thp principal changes shall take place 
within the elements themselves^ without exudation intt> the interstices, or 
npon the free surface, ^"e shall roturii afterwards to the consideration 
of the propriety of this expression of parenchymatous inflammation. At 
first we must briefly state his views on the intimate nature of inflam¬ 
mation. We cannot fulfil this J>ctter than by (piotiiig from an earlier 
article “On the Dilatation of the 8mall Vessels.” 

“ Some have endeavoured,” lu* says, “to af tribute I lie origin of iuflamiuaf lou to 
the vessc-ls, others to the ueT\c.s, others to flu*, tissue, while disputing aljout the 
outset of the jdicuoincna, tliey have ucgleeted the qucsiioii alwut Il)e iutiinate 
nature of the ynoeess. Doubtless all the factws on which th<f nutriti(jn of a 
part depends, must have their share iu its iuthunmalion, the blood as well as the 
nerve; tJie nerve as well as the mwnhraiic of the vessels, as the tissiu'. As soon 
as real iailainaiation is established, all elements must parlicipate. This diseased 
stale of all the coiistitueuts of a part may be originated by auy one of the 
single faet.ors of nutrition; the blood as well us thi' iwvvc, as the ves.scl, as t^ie 
tissue, may form the ^jrane mover of the intlammatorv disorder, which later iuflu- 
micps the delation Joetween all of them, and which is not to he eonsidcrod as iu- 
llammat ory unless all the factors are ]>artieipating, as witljoat this tlicro would 
exist merely hifpertmia. neuralgia, &c., hut not real iujlnhiiuafioH ” (Arch. f. path. 
Anat. and PhysioJ. iii., p. 459). 

“ If, therefore,” continues the author in the present essay, “ inflammatioE is to 
be considered as a disciiscd state of all the constituents of a part., it ean, of 
course, not be permitted that atfectious of merely a single constituent,, as hyper- 
ffiinia, neuralgia, exudatiou, nietamorjihosis of the tissue, sliall he considered 
a.s iuflammatofy.” (voi. iv. p, 279.) 

We must abstain here from entering fully into thi.s question; it appears 
to us, however, difficult to prpve the view of the author, that in the above 
processes considered by bim as elementary (hyperseioia, &c.) only one 
elen«jnt or constituent is affected, and that metamorphosis of the tissue can 
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take place without a simultaneous or previous affection of the vascular 
constituents and the nerves of the same part, or without an altered 
relation between them, 

^ Wc need only shortly mention that Virchow does not eppsider the inflam¬ 
mation of a part as a perfectly new or specific process, but, like every other 
local pathological jirocess, only as an aberration of the normal nutrition. 
In this respect he is, therefijre, in accordance with our older pathologists. 
He sees in the various phenomena of inflammation “ the excess of all or 
of certain sin^^^e processes of nutrition.” (p. 275.) The healtliy state of 
nutrition is understood to be conserved by the equilibrium between two 
currents of fluid, the one going from the capillaries to the tissue, the other 
the tissue to the calDillarios; or, to use with him a short though not 
quite”accurute term, in a certain'’state of diffusion between blood and 
tissue. 'The acts of 'absorption and of exudation, which represent these 
tu’o currents, are coijsidered as being ui,vder the constant influence of the 
nervous system. 

“If VC supiiose this,” lie says, “we find in analyzing flic phenomena of inflarii- 
ination—1. That the equilibriinn in the exchange betAvecn blood and tissue is di.sor- 
dcred in such a manuev as to produce either iu'Creased ubsorptiou, or iuerca.s('d exuda¬ 
tion, or both together; 2. That the nervos of the diseased part, are in the state of exci¬ 
tation or irritation, if the absorjitiou.is iuen^ased, it must h^ad to iutlamuuitory 
atrophy; if tlic exudation is excessive, intlammalory tumfc-faction must be the 
consequence; if, at tlie same time, exudation ami absoriitiou are in excf'ss, we 
find the elements ot the tissue to bceortie atr^ipliii’^l, while in their place exuded 
matter is deyiositcd, whioli, at first amorphous, undergoes afterwards some one or 
another metamorphosis.”—(pp. 275, 27fi). " * 

The matter exuded during inflammation may bo deposited either into 
the interstices between the elements of the tissue, or on the surface of 
the tissue, or into the elements themselves. According to this threefold 
possibility, Virchow makes the subdivision into inflammations with an 
interstitial, with a free, and with a pareuchymatous exudation. He does 
not, however, deny the possibility of the co-existence of two of the forms, 
br^ven of fihree, in the same morbid process. We are inclined to 
think that rarely one of the forms docs exist alone. We can scarcely 
imagine an inflammatory effusion to take place upon the free surface 
without any such ))avticipation into the elements of the tissue, or into the 
interstices, nor does it appear to us possible that an anomalous fluid is 
effused into the elementary constituents without a simultancovis or rather 
preceding effusion into some kind of interstitial space between the blood¬ 
vessel and the elements through which the normal as well as the abnormal 
nutrition takes place. 

As one of the best exainjiles for the explanation of the phenomena of the 
parenchymatous inflammqj;iou, Virchow describes in detail the inflamnm- 
Hofb of tiicimiacUs, repeating the words he made use of in 1847, in a 
lecture before the University of Jierlin. 

“The inflamination of the muscles,” he say.s, “is very similar to that of the 
kidney commonly called Morbus Hrightii ; the only differenoe between them 
eotksists in the circumstance, of the muscles being provided with a greater quantity 
of intci’i(titW tissue., In the infiammation of the muscles wc find, theremije, the 
exudatish® mthm' only in the interstices between the primitive fibrillas, or simul- 
taneously in the interstices and hi the fibrilke, or only in the fibrillae. To com- 
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mence with the last-named form, we see, if it is of acute source, at first a chioiffe 
of colour ami cohesion of the flesh of tlie muscle,—jihciiomcna which bqfh must 
make us think of a change in the molecular composition of the tissue. TImj flesh 
assumes in some cases a •violet-blue colour, in some a greyish-red and brown, in 
others it approaej^es a pale white, yellow, or green; it is britlle, and easily toj-n 
into pieces. The microscope shows that the ultimate fuscienli of the fibrillm take 
at* flrst a more homogeneous appearance, their transverse strfm become indis¬ 
tinct, they easily break into irregular fragments, and at their ends these fragments 
arc frerjnently seen to divide into kmgitudinal fibrillm. Later rhd contents of the 
ultimate fasciculi become still more dingy, lose the yellowish eol^r, and turn still 
more grey; within their sheaths gradually a moleonlar sii\)stance is ob.servcd of 
great density, wliich, by aectie. acid, becomes clear, and exhibits all the character¬ 
istic reactions of protein; here and tliere, also, a fat^lohulc may be observed jn 
it. In the most acute course, connexion bet wren, the primitive fas^'‘,,‘iT is 
soon destroyed, the sheath is rujWfired or‘dissolved, the molecular contents flow 
together into one cavity; the muscle is said to be in a state of injluamatory 
soflcahf/. If the case is Icssficntc, we sec within the molecnlar substance at first, 
some globules offal, the number of*whicb is gradually InTTeasing, until I ho whole 
fasciculus ajipears lilh’d with flue granules of fat, coniioeled hy a scanty ay.oti.sed 
suhslanee. Not rarely the whole series of these changes nu^y be observed in one 
single fascicnlus. At last we meet with eases, and these too may yet be of a 
comparatively short course, in which*!lie fat.ty metamorphosis takes place without 
a previous di'cay of 1he^l»» mitive faseiculiis info molecular inattiw. Tu these cases 
wc observe.tbe fat-glohulcs arranged in neat and pretty rows, one placed behind 
the other like a string of pearls, in the longitudinal axis of the fasciculus,•exactly 
correspondi^ to the longitudinal librilbv; of the innsclc,—a fact which uflbrds a 
new proof for Ihc universalitj of law* of the fatty metamorphosis in the azotised 
coinpoueiits of the body. • 

“ llcsidcs these there arc* other forms of a slower course, and with a different 
termination. Some of these eases exhibit the fatty nietamorjihosis of the 
librilho; in other,s, however, the visible ]dienomena an* not striking. To the naked 
eye the eolonr of the mnselc appo.ys clinngc'cl, somewhat of a gi’ceuish velJow 
or whitish yellow; under tin* miorosoope the ultimate faseiciili arc not any lunger 
yellowish, but perfectly (P) colourless, wbilc witliiu llicm small groups of glittering 
moleculo.s of a yellowisheelour arc seen; the whole lias the appearance as if the 
colouring matter of the muscle, wliich formerly had been crpially difl'used over the 
entire substance, were collected into granules deposited only on Some spots. The 
ultimate fasciculi, at the same time, more easily*break into pieces than iti their 
healtliy state, their transverse si rim have berome indistinct, the longitudinal 
librilhe make tlieir apjicaranee without previous jireparation. But In whatever 
manner the metamorphosis of the nllimatc fasciculi may vary in the chronic 
course of the local process, after some time increased absorpiion always takes 
phicc, the cHauged contents of the fasciculi are re-absiltbed into the circulatioii, 
and then sometimes a‘loo-se ti.ssuc of a rather fibrous nature is observed, with a 
great nuultior of loTlgish aud oval nuclei. Later the spot formerly affect ed ajifiears 
shrunk below the surface of the surrounding part; it is occupied by a more or less 
dense reddish or white areolar tissue {Bindcycicehe —connecting ti.ssue), which 
exhibits at the termination of the process a splendid, tendou-like appearance-*r^?^ 
tendinous macula {Scknenfeck) of the tnusclc. • * 

“As we have stated already, these may be the only changes, or they maybe con¬ 
nected with an exudative process into the interstitial eollnlar tissue ot the muscles. 
These combined forms are well described by Gendrin.* We restrict ourselves to 
mentioning here, thal the exuded substances may consist in sonie cases of an 
albuminous, in others of a fibrinous, in others of an haunonLagic fluid, lliese 
exudations may proceed in their metamorphosis, and it is principkly putrefaction 
{VcTtcesung) or absoess of the mmcle they generally lead to.^’ (pp, 265 —268). 

• lliatolre des InflammaUoas. 1SS6. 
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As to the eirciimstanoes and clinical symptoms under which this morbid 
procesg takes place, Virchow mentions that the cause gencriilly known is 
of a traumatic nature, but that very often also the so-called rhmm<itic 
paim have their origin In an inflammatory state of’the muscles, and that 
most diseases accompanied by rheumatic symj)toms lead to changes in the 
muscular apparatus. ‘ 

The best specimens of rheumatic inflammation of the muscles the author 
met with in the muscle of the heart. 

You observof’ he says, “the flesli itself grow pale, while there exists at the 
saino time a moderate-hyperajinia of tJio ijiterstitial vessels; the red colour of the 
flesh changes, by dcgiccs, into a greyish red and yellowish red, lastly into a dirty 
y«l]^wish white or greenish t'\hile, w'hile. you sec under the inieroseope, v\ithin the 
ultim«ic fasciculi, tlie alteration just described, the i)roeess proceeds fiu-tlier, 
retaining its acute deeoxirse, the elwnigc of colour advances more and more, the 
tissue becomes so brittle* that it. may lead, as 1 have witnessed iu one instance, to 
ru))tnre of the heart, fn.genend, however, the process as.sumes the chronic tV)rm, 
you see the ultimate fasciculi iu some places entirely disappear, the s])ot. becomes 
sunk iu or contracted by a' callous or tendinous eieatrix, a change which iilrcjuly 
Morgami had desenbed as rifium cands conlLs in tendineam natiinm degmeranfis. 
(lip. xiv. Art. (p. 270). , 

As another morbid condition of ihe system with, which muscular in¬ 
flammation leading to tendinous eicatriees {schwieldje 

is fretpiently connected, Virchow mentions secondary sgphllis, which 
differs from the rheumatic ail'cetiong, priucijiajly by the constancy wdlh 
which it ]^ersists in one single or only a few mtisijles. 

Another instance by vvhieli Virchow’s tncaniiigof “^parenchymatous in¬ 
flammation” may he ex])lained, is given by his view of tlie intimate nature 
of Bright’s disease, as being a parenchymatous inflammation of the kidney. 

“In another place,” he “1 have alrv'-ady deiiionstialed tliat, while in the 
canalieuli recti and a part of the eanaliculi coiitorti, tibrinous cylinders (i. e., free 
inflammatory exudation) arc found, those changes wliieh give rise to the cliaracter¬ 
istic anatomical condition of the kidney, must he looked for only in the cjuthclial 
eve I Is of the camdleuli eontorti. In the lirst siagt' these ccljs enlarge, ami their 
molecular eonttents increase. In the second stage this inei'ea.se may reach such a 
degree that it leads to the complidc breaking down of the cells, in conscijuem.'O of 
which the eanaliculi ajincar tilled with a moleimlar, ulbumiuuceous substance, a 
state at Y'ienua delacmcd from the Mvrhns Jirigfdil, under the name of lurdn- 
cetntu iiifdtrafion. The ccllseinay also undergo tlie fatty mctamorplio.si,s, they 
may become flllcd tyith m\siute granule.s, forming 1 bus the xfenrods, whih’ tlie aggre¬ 
gated fat-globules {l^'etlagffregaikngclrdi re[)ivs(>ut the loug-kiiovtu exudation 
corpuscles \MnlzimtduvgKkuyeln). lii the third stage all of lb/!sc aggi^’-gatious of 
oil granules break down, an emulsive fluid is formed, wliieh, during the develop¬ 
ment of the fourth stage, is either absorbed or excreted with the urine, lu some 
v ^^8 the whole process appears entirely eon lined to these ehangc.s iu the epithelial 
.cells^tto free tibrinous exudat^pu being poured out into the cavity of the canalieuli. 
Then all tlie exudation takes }>laee into the edemeiits of the tissue, except the 
albumen w4ioh is carried oli witli the urine.” (p. 205). 

We cannot enter in this place into tlie pathology, of Bright’s disease^ 
but conteeraing our present subject, Virchow’s own'words appear to us 
^feiently to show, that the expression of “parenchymatous inflammation,” 
in ihe author’s tneatiing, is not well cho.sen for the disease in question. 
The circunistaUce that no free fibrinous exudation is poured out into the 
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canaliculi, docs not entitle us to conclude that the whole Hiorbid process is 
con/ined to the e]»ithelittl cells. But the fact of albumen beinj^pourcd 
into the canaliculi, and j»assiug' off* with tlie urine, proves that not “all the 
exudation takes place mtt) the deinents of the tissue,” but at least also on 
the free surface* if not, at the same time, into the intersticvirs too. * 

•There are, however, organs in which we can detect scarcely any palpable 
interstices; in these, therefore, the inflammatory changes can be observed 
almost only within the elements of the organs. Such is ths case- with tlio 
cornea, the cartilage, the bones, &c. In the cornea Virejj^ow created in- 
flainmatiou by the application of int*!u.sc caustics and. various stimulating 
agenciitH. The changes manifested theinsclves at first in the cells of the 
cornea, which became larger, exhibited some fatq^’lobules, and an incn‘**'je 
of their nuclei in size and «uniber,^H described* already in Bo*»'nian’.s 
Lectures. At a lafcr period the intercellular spbstance beqgine dim, 
opatpie, more dense, easily dividing into single fibrillm, approaching, in 
its ajipearance, that of the sclerotica, sometimes 'exhibiting a granular 
aspect as if covered with <lust, and likewise di.sjilaying oil-globules under 
the microscope. The process may be arrested here, and give rise to the 
various degrees of ojiacitv (Lencnma ttc.), or it may lead to softening of 
the substance of tbc cornea (1Ceratomsjlacia) and supertieial ulceration. But 
in no ease.did Virchow find any free exudation between the lainollai of the 
cornea, or betweerrthe single fibres, 'fhe'inflammatory process in tjie true 
Cartilage iS described as very similar to that in the cornea. The cells 
hccomc. larger, the number of W^lie nuclei increases, some or all of them 
may unilergo fatty metari'^rphosis, ^'bile the intercellular hyaline substance 
becomes fibrous, divide.s into filaments, and assumes the ai>j)earHnce of a 
more or* less soft, gclatmou.s, cellular tissue. Virchow’s observations on 
tin’s subject are, therefore, almost entirely in accordance with those of 
Eckcr,* Goodsii’jt and Jledfem.f 

Sotne, perhaps, maintaining the view that inflammation cannot take 
place in tissues which possess no bloodvessels within theinselv'es, bnt only 
in their circumference, will object that the above-described changes in the 
cornea and cartilage ought not to he adduce«kaH sjjeciniens ot inflammatory 
alterations. But the progress we have made in understanding the 
process of healthy and nidieulthy nutrition, takes away the force of such an 
ohj('<;tion. The circninstanee that no bloodves.sels arc distributed witbiu 
these tissues, does not give rise to a real difierence in the process of their 
nutrition. • There jye no tis.sues the elementary cT»mponcnts of wh'ch are 
in a j)erfacfcly inmiediate connexion with the blood; the distance between 
both is greater in some, less in other tis.sues. Organs in which wo flml 
the former arrangement (i.c. those with few bloodvessels, or none, within 
their substance) jiossess a less rujdd change of matter and a gr r ^f ttfl u- 
indt;peudencc of constitution, than those which in all their part* are 
richly provided with caj>illaries; but pliysiologiciil experiments as well 
as pathological facts prove that the former are likewise in a constant 
change; we see them partake in the morbid processes of other organs; 
we see their nutrition deviating from the standard in various modes—why 
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then should thai aberration be excluded which we call inflammation? 
And if.-we observe that in these bloodless tissues certain changes are 
produced by the application of those stimuli wliich arc know'u to excite 
inflammation in the vascular tissues, changes which are, cwteris imribm, 
identical in both tissues, why should not use the same term for both 
j>rocess€8? It i^ true that changes iii the cornea and cartilage, similar to 
those which we call in some instances inflammatory (if produced by stimuli 
usually exciting inflammation, &c.) arc met'with in the so-called alterations 
of‘old age. this is no proof against the inflammatory nature of 

the former j these alterations of old age are found also in tissues pro¬ 
vided with capillaries, and also in these they are like the changes produced 
by'*\nflammation. We kaow that the same change may be effected by 
various?^ means, that it is not the uresult -by itself from which we can 
always catveludc on the nature of the process. 

In treating of tlic inflammatory afl’cetions of the bones, Virchow dis¬ 
tinguishes from the true ostitis (the parenchymatous inflammation) those 
conditions which are connected with exudation on the free surface of the 
bone, or into the interstices between the elements of the tissue (periostitis 
and e/ulostitis). In the inflanmiation of the substanHu ossis propria the 
first change observed by him frequently consisted likewise in tlie fatty 
metamoTi>hosis of the cells of b(me. (j!rou]>s of small oil gl(rt)jLiles made 
their appearance in the cavity of the cells, and single oifts sometimes also 
in their tubuli. At the same time, often also wiiliout this chifnge, some 
larger cells were seen, and in rare instancesiitlieac had a double nucleus. 

“On inflanied nbs,” he says, “hut priTicipally on tlw, lower articular siirfacc of 
a carious lihia, I saw at some distaucr from llic cxlerior surface of 1 Ijc cells the 
comrucneenu'iit, of a disjunction of suhstaucc. Some ulmost complelidy round, 
only shghlly oval, hodh's become diseonuected from the iiitereelhilar tissue, <'X- 
iiibiliug llie ap{)e;irance of enlarged <*ell.s of cArlilage providc'cl with tubules, being 
separalt'd from the surrounding still itoniogenf'ons snbstanee by only a very lliin 
fissure. At the same tiirie other formations w<'re seen, already more disiiuited, 
In whielv also the sbape of the cell w'as mneh changed; nothing but rather soft, 
mduldy, granular»aggregalious could bo detected, whicli exliibitod iudistiuetly the 
tubules here amitliere tilled witli*^thc inostmiimte oil globules—rarel\ th(‘ osseous 
coqmscle itself was seen. I5y washing tiiese, ])nlpy masses could be removed, 
after which process the supcvlieies of single, pieces of bone offered tlie. appiaraiice 
so well described by TIowship, i.c., roimdisli cavities, on the oiu' .side more or 
less open, on the other niorc^or le.ss provided with a wall of not, yet. softened 
o.sjjpons tissue, ‘ as if the.yi'werc chiselli d out. liy a half-round ehiscl.’ Amongst 
the more generally known microscopic olijccts, the margin"of a cut through the 
jmlmonary vesicles would give the best idea, though in size lather too large.” 
(p. 303.) 

The most interesting phenomenon in this process is, that the osseous 
docs not undergo the alteration in an uniform manner, hut in single 
partitions, each of which rdpre.scnts the [irovince of a single cxirpuscld" of 
bone, a circumstance highly illustrative of the function which these elements 
perform in the nutrition of the bones. The princijial proiluct of this 
infl&mitpatory process is softening, and later, rarefaction of the osseous 
tiwej we ob^rve in this respAct much resemblance with those morbid 
contritions which we in general comprise under the head of osteomalacia. 
While'C. Schmidt and C. O. Weber consider the rarefaction of boife in 
osteomalaoioto be the effect of a chemical solution of the calcareous matter 
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by means of a free acid, Vircliow is of opinion that parenchymatous inflam¬ 
mation of the bone is the intimate nature of the disease. • 

Very similar to tliQ alterations of the cornea and cartilage are those of 
Virchow a p^^renchymatous inflammation of the arcola/r tissw.'^ They 
may be seen in the circumference of inflamed tissues, for instance the sl?in, 
where both phenomena are displayed, the fatty metamorpliosis of the fibres 
and the multiplication of their nuclei. 

In those tissues which are ]jrincii)ally composed of cfills, flie inflam¬ 
mation of the parenchyma, in Virchow’s sense of the ^pressiou, mi^ht 
be almost called an inflammation of the cells. As an instance of this wc 
have mentioned already Virchow’s parenchymatous inflammation of the 
kidney. Another is given by the author in tile lobular inflammatio n of 
the liver. Ho is inclined fo thinli* that, on account of the oMthige of 
colour and the whole physical aj)))carancc (to the nude eye) of the parts 
aflected, they are not rarely (j^jiisidenul as lobiihjr abscesses, while they 
contain no pus, b\it merely the changed elements of the tissue (principally 
the glandular cells). 

After having briefly considered the nmrbid conditions which Virchow 
describes in illustration of the* parenchyinatons ivjlnrnfuatioH, we may 
judge of the ])ropricty of this expression. W(‘ must conclude that our 
author imderstands by the word parenchyma the ct)ustiluent elements of 
a part in ^contact with the interstices between the elements, and with the 
free surface beyond the lining mciubrane. ParcncliMnatous inflammation 
would therefoni be opj)o.^ed tl) intprslitial inflammation and inflauirnation 
cm free surfaces. .But ire certainly would not admit the expression “ in¬ 
flammation on the free surface.”* It is cvi<lent that he uses his term only 
in consideration of the exudation which takes place during the j>rocc.ss'of 
inflammation, into the elemeutsjthemseh'cs. and into the intevstic(!s between 
them; or, wc wxuild rather say, in coiihideration of the inflammatory 
changes in the elements, in the interstices, and on the free surfaces. But 
we cannot think it correct to call the inflammatory process with alteration 
of the elements themselves, ijareiieliymatous inflatnmalaon. Kven if we 
were to adojtt, Avith the author, the wortl* parenchyma signifying the 
elementary constituents in contact with the interstices between them, yet 
we could sj)cak only of “inflammations Avith parenchymatous alterations,” 
not of “ parcach} inatous inflammations.” VirchoAv’s expression might lead 
also to the (irroneous idea, that the morbid process Avas going on merely 
within the ])rineij«il elements (muscular fibrillm, cells of bone, ), Avithout 
aflectioTi of all*the constituents of a })art, thougli our author himself says, 
in several places, that inflammation cannot exist without i)ai*tici]>ation of as 
Avell the blood as the membrane of the vessels, us the nerve, as the tissue. 

We are inclined, therefore, to retain the expression jHiremhi/mStWfSs 
infla/mmmtiovb' in tlie old sense, i.e., signifying the inflammation* of the 
parenchyma of an organ, in opposition to that of its lining membrane, 
and to consider Virchow’s “parenchymatous inflammations” as infl^i- 
mations with prAieipal affection of the constituent of the tissues. But 
though we do not adopt the expression chosen by Virchow, yet we cannot 
but observe, that every one may gain much information by carefully 
perusing the author’s essay on parenchymatous inflammation. Some will 
blame him, perhaps, for attrib\iting too much importance to the anatomical, 
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and too little to the clinical facts. While the anatomist pays his ])rincipal 
regafd to the changes produced by inflammation, the physiological patho¬ 
logist inquires after the intimate nature of the process which gives origin 
to these changes. Though it must be confessed, that in the present mmf 
Virhhow has entered but little into the question Jww the changes take place, 
yet this does not* prove that he neglects the study of the nature of the 
process. On the contrary, the only purpose of the whole of his treatise 
is to throw light on this subject; tlie way only which he has chosen 
dift'ers from that/generally adopted; instead of entering into theoriei about 
the influence exercised hy the blood on the vessel, or the nerve, or the 
tissue, he examines what he can see, the change eft’ected hy and coincident 
wiV/t4he morbid process. Sjrae, perhaps, will ^y, what Virchow describes 
is not iJiftKamniatiou itself, but only one of its events—on*. But 
can we aiiyp longer maiutain the view that exudation is not an intrinsic 
jiart of the process of inflammation, that it js n mere consequence? If we 
ask how does the normal nutrition take place? we can but answer— 
by means of coiiNtant exosmosis and endosmbsis, of constant exudation 
and ahsorjitioii. During inflammation the nature of these proces'ses re¬ 
mains the same, only the factoi-s (blood," vessel, tis.suc, <fee.) are altered. 
Therefore, as exudation forms an in!^,eparablc part of^ normal nutrition, 
as well ajs of inflammatioii and other varieties of abnormal 'nutrition, 
the alteiEations which Virchow describes in the elements of the tissue 
have been overlooked, or considered jis secondary, by the majority of 
observers, and yet they are of greater importance for the understanding of 
the intimate nature ot the process than the more palpable pheuomeiia (the 
abundant exudation into the interstices between tlie elements and into the 
cavities); indeed, the latter are a]»t to make us forget the important 
fact, tiMt injia/innuition is mdy one of the vfiriom shades of deviation from 
the normal process of ‘nutrition^ 

In the present, .as in any other of Virchow’s essays, the reader will meet 
with an abundance of now ideas, worthy of the most careful consideration; 
he will find in evQry page sufficient proof of the author s energetic desire to 
eradicate all views and theories which are not borne out by indisputable facts; 
everywhere is seen the ardent contest against what he considers to be the 
general character of medical writings—a mixture of arbitrary rationalism 
with the most rude empirieisni (Geniisch von, vnUkurlichetn Rafimtalismns 
nnd crasseni Empivis'ni'Uf). The 'only w'ay approved of by Virchow is 
that*pursoed in pliyaics aiid other branches of natural, science, 'which in 
medical science is that of uiqn-ejudiced observation of the healthy aiubmorbid 
processes under various influences, and in their various stages an<l modifi¬ 
cations. That he has met with-full apiwobation cannot remain doubtful, 
i#»43ite;iJonsider that his authority is generally acknowledged to be of the 
highest* order in most of the branches of scientific pathology, though 
scarcely ten years have elapsed since he finished his university studies. 
biiU young in years, ho is a veteran m observation, and few men have 
beon^ equally fortunate in discovering new realms for science, and in avoid¬ 
ing the quicksands of imperfect observation. 
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JSl&mmts of Psychological Medicine; am, IniTodmtdon to the Practical 
Stady of Immiity, ada/pt&i for Stud&rsts ami Jvnior Practitioners. By 
Daniel ^oble, M.D., F.II.G.S., Medical Officer to the Clifton D^all 
• Retreat, &c.— London^ 1853. Rost 8vo, pp. 340. * 

This little volume contains ‘Eight Lectures on Insaynity/whidi were de¬ 
livered by Dr. Noble during last session, at the Chatliaiijpscreet Schooi of 
Medicine, in Manchester, and which he has published at the request of his 
medical brethren, who constituted a large proportioti of his auditory. Wc 
happen to know tliat these lectures were listenad to with great interest by 
several of the most discingiSshed meinbers of the profession in ;^t city; 
and that the request for their publication was not*an idle conii^liincnt, but 
a genuine expression of their sense of the value, of what they had tieard, 
and of their desire that otliers*should benefit by il. To the valuable re- 
commemlation of the book which this fact conveys, wc are glad to fiiul our¬ 
selves able, after a careful examination of its pages, to add our own very 
favourable testimony. Dr. Noble does not put it forth as a systematic 
treatise on the subject, but designs it merely as an introduction, arranged 
upon a phtn that shall take the student up, as it were, at the point where 
the completion flf his lectures and hospital attendance leaves hjm. jfle 
has connected the pathology of mental maladies, as much as possible, with 
the present state of our •knuwledg*e of cerebral physiology ; adoi)ting in 
nearly every particular,^ the vie^fs enunciated by Dr. C'arpentcr, in his 
reviews of “ N<jb1e on the Brain,” in our twenty-second volume ; and 
abandoning, with a candour mt>st creditable to him, the greater j)art of the 
phrenological doctrines which he formerly ui>held, but which his more 
matured judgment and larger e*xi)crieuce (especially in regard to insanity), 
make him regard as no longer tenable. _And he has explained the princi¬ 
ples of treatment by constant reference to those more general ones, which 
are applicable in the ordinary jjractice of medicine, ami with which, there¬ 
fore, the advanced student, as well as .the practitioner, ought to be 
acquainted. 

in bis preface Dr. Noble makes some very pertinent remarks regarding 
the ignorance which prevails through a large part of the jjrofession, in 
regard to the diagnosis and treatment of insanity. “ Well educated 
persona out of the profession,” he truly remarlfs, “ will frequently j*idgc 
as soiuy:lly con^jerning the condition of a patient, as many who arc witliin 
it.” Our hospitals, colleges, and universities make no provision for training 
the future physician or surgeon in a practical knowledge of insanity, so 
that men who }>osse8S adequate information upon this branch ojj,i4iai*r 
duties, are necessarily self-educated to a great extent. Ami yet any two 
practitioners, having no special knowledge of the disorder, are empowered 
by law to take away the personal freedom of any individual, by certifying 
to the fact of his insanity; a fact about which those who have no famili¬ 
arity with the disease are peculiarly liable to be deceived, the most accu¬ 
rate diagnostic powers being often required even the most experienced. 

•The first lecture contains a general hUroducthtai to the study of insanity, 
and embodies Dr. Noble’s view of its essential nature. He defines it as 
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consisting in “ chronic disorder of the brain, inducing perversion of ideas 
prejudicial to, or destructive of, the freedom of the will;” each point of 
this definition being more fully discussed in subsequent lectures. Thus, 
after giving in the second lecture such a sketch of the present state of oUr 
kn<!/wledge of the functions of the brain and nervous system, as may serve 
to make his readers comprehend their probable connexion with the health¬ 
ful activity of the mind, he prctceeds in thp third lecture to discuss the 
General Patholdgy of Insanity ; and under ‘this head he makes good his 
jjosition as to t|3?e essential connexion between this disease and cerebral 
disorders. His arguments on this })oirit are extremely acute; and we can 
o Tly regret that he did not fortify his position a little more, by showing 
how cerebral disorders, that may leave nothrpg for the morbid anatomist 
to disedfaer, may be excilcd either by perverted blood, or by morbid sympa¬ 
thies with uothcr parts of the system. These points,^, it is true, are not 
altogether passed over ; hut they scarcely receive the prominence to which 
they are entitled. The fourth and fifth lectures embrace an account of 
the Varieties and Particular Characteristies of Insanity: the primary forms 
of the disease recognised 1)y Dr. Noble being the notion,al,t\\Q inteHlyential., 
and ihc emotional. In the first thort; is^a primary perversion of ideas, 
ghing rise to settled illusions, of wlych the mind cannot get rid by any 
e|l“ort of its own. In the second there is a primary pervcrslqn of the 
reasoning faculty, quite irre.spectivc of any fixed or chamcteristic illusion. 
The term emotional insanity is not used by Dr. Noble in precisely the 
sense in which it is emjdoyed by many recent writers ; since lie refuses to 
admit into the cnt(!gory of insanity those fonns oj’ mental disorder which 
ilo not involve some amount of perversion of iileas,—a limitation in which 
we cannot accord with him,—and ajiplies the term emotional insanity to 
those cases in which, while the prominent derangement obviouslj' consists in 
disorder yf the emotions, there is at the same time some perversion of ideas. 

The sixth lecture treats of the Diagnoeis, PriHjnosis, and Etwlogy; 
the seventh lecture gives a general view of the Excitmg Games and 
Physical Treatryeut: and in the eighth lecture the principles of the 
Moral Manwjeioxnt of the inso,ne arc discussed,—the whole being summed 
u}) in the following admirable formula : 

“ Deal with the physical eharacti'risf ies whirh may accompany'insanity, as you 
would deal with ihom under other eireunistiinct's, ami act in correspondence with 
sound priiielplcs of nu'dical practice, al\va^s renienihc^ring that,, with high nervous 
susoeptihility, dejilet.ion wifi be but indillerently toUiratod, more es]»(^c.ially when 
the aihnent refers I’tself to causes oiclusively psy'ehical. For 'the relief of insanity 
itself, properly considered, tniat almost entirely to hygienic and''inoral treatment; 
MdtJKiniwing eirciunstances likely to aggravate the special features of individual 
eases, and su))pljing to the mind such objects of attciitiou and excitants to 
tlWWiy [and, wc should lidd, such motives to self-control], as may be best calcu¬ 
lated to arouse and sustain a n»w and more healthful mode of operation.” 

Holding it, as we do, to be the imperative duty of every practitioner to 
qualify liiraself to give a sound diagnosis, and to direct the treatment in 
any case which may present itself to him, and feeling Mre that without 
some special guidance even those most generally well informed may be 
led intd grievous error, we have great satisfaction in being able warmly tb 
Feobmmt^hfll Dr. Noble’s little treatise, as extremely well adapted to suppily 
the desideratum which we have long felt and lamented. 
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Akt. I .—Memoirs of Joh^ Ahemethy, wUJm a ^iew of Ids Lectures^ 
Writings^ and Gfiaract^. By CtKoege Macilwain, F.R.C^' Vols. 
I. & U.~^Londony 1853. . / 


These volumes ■would give us jfti opportunity of discussing two interesting 
points—viz., the character of a great man, and the jwi'trait drawn of him by 
his biographer—did not the mass of books we have to .review warn tis that 
a lengthy difisesrtation will not,be in ovir power for some time to come. 
But the volurae.s themselves will, we hope, be perused by all our readei’s. 
They are* extremfily interesting, and not only give an account of 
Abernethy, whioh cannot fail to be read with benefit, but tlicy discuss 
incidentatty many questions of medicine and of medical polity. * It may 
be sai<l, indeed, that-sqrnetjjines Mr. Macilwain is less biographer than 
essayist; but this is a fault we «m easily pardon. Abernethy’s life and 
character have giVen him a tlnmic, and in illustrating it he has thrown 
in something of his own. Indeed, it was difficult to avoid this. In con¬ 
nexion with Abernethy and tSt. Bartholomew’s, the tempting subject of 
the hospital sy.stcm could not? bt' passed over. The obligation of 
science to Abernethy, naturally led to a consideration of the pre.sent poW- 
tion and prospects of the medical art and professioq. On both these 
topics, Mr. Macilwain has a good deal to say, and he has said it well. 

The nioral_ character of Abernethy, as depicted in theSe volumes, .strike.s 
us as a just one, a,s far as we may be permitted to judge without personal 
knowledge of that remarkable man. Too much is made, we think, of the 
eccentricity and roughness which are (and, no doubt, in part truly) attri¬ 
buted to him; but the true benevolence and worth of that sterling character 
are drawn with a faithful pen. Nature liad gifted the heart of Abernethy 
with a.rare tei^delticss and generosity ; she had placed ou the surface only, 
the riiggeduess which springs from mental disquietude, and from failing 
health. 

We are less satisfied with the intellectual portraiture ; and here, we 
think, in making his work a popnlai’ one,JVlr. Macilwain has ndf"*^bne 
justice to his own powers of analysis. Abernethy was no Hunter, and he 
was no Lawrence ; his character, perhaps, was in some respects both inferior 
and superior to his teachor and his successor. We ca'nnot venture to do 
so, but Mr. Macilwain might have advantageously contrasted him with 
these two great men ; the study of the various propoitions of depth, sub¬ 
tility, aod clearness of mental vision in the characters of each, would be» 
very interesting. 
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Mr. Macilwain is fond of aiiecdotes, and has inserted a great number; 
this does not render his work less pleasant reading. We recommend it 
most strongly, as an interesting, and, at the same time, instructive treatise. 


Art. II.— A Tsxt-hook of Physiology. By Valentin. Translated and 
Edited by William Brinton, M.D. Part II. 

This part concludes Professor Valentin’s great work, and finishes Dr. 
Brinton’s labom.j. The book will now take its rank in this country as a 
standard authoiity on physiology. Its chief characteristics arc its abun¬ 
dance of facts, and its congiseuess of expression. Scarcely ever is there a 
word tqo much, and in this lies its merit. Th|^ work consists of 2391 para¬ 
graphs,'*<* Inch occupy 009 closely-printed pages. It is illustrated by 
numerous diagrams and illustration .s, which have been very carefully done, 
and a cetpious index mak-iis reference easy. In its getting-up, therefore, as 
well as in its proper essence, so to speak, the work is equally commeud- 
able. 

At the same time, this treati.se is not ^without .some drawbacks. The 
facts are communicated with great clearneas, it is true, but with equal 
dryuess. In his power of interesting the reader, as well as in elucidating 
an obscure subject by <lctail and illustration, Professor Valentin is by no 
means e'qiial to Dr. Car}>enter; nor, we believe, will hi.s workicver be so 
generally liked as this latter writer’s late masterly treatise. To teachers, 
and to the higher class of students iti ])hysiology, Valentin’s work will 
certainly be very u.seful, but it is not the kind of book which the com¬ 
mencing student can properly handle. 

Dr. Brinton a})])ears to have i)erformed his laborious task with great 
cai’c ami Judgment. The notes he has occasionally appended show his 
^u knowledge of the point in question to be great, and that he has 
thought profoundly on his cho,seu subject. 


Art. III.— On the Advantrujes of the SUi/rched Apparatus in the Treat- 
inerit of Fractures and' Diseases of Joints; being the First Part of an 
Essay to which the Co%incil of University College have awarded the 
Liston Clinical Medal. By Joseph Sampson Damjeb.— Lmidon, 18-53. 
pp. 89. ^ - , 

Tins is a practical work, intended to show the beneficial effects of the 
treatment of Iraetures by the starched aiT[)ai‘atu.s, as employed of late 
years by M. Seutin. This a]>paratns is very simple: splints are made 
l«(il*&'i 71 ?isteboard soaked in water, and are tlien covered both inside and 
out wildi a thick coating of starch; the limb is bandaged with a roller 
covered with wet starch, and the splints are then moulded on the limb, 
all depression.H and tuberosities in which are filled or protected with 
cotton-wool. A* outer bandage, also covered with stardi, is then applied, 
and the limb is kept quiet until the whole is dry, which occurs in about 
36 hours. When dry, the bandages are slit up in order to see that the 
application of the splints has been properly performed, ami if any sweliihg 
of the limb requires a little loosening of the bandage, or if any shrinking of 
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the bandage requires a little tightening. This being done, a bandage 
starched on the outside is renpjjlied, and after this has dried, tii<?}»atient 
may leave his bed. The great advantages of this plan arc, that uniform 
pressure is applied, reduction is maintained, and confinomQut to bed fqj’ a 
long period (as common in fractures of the leg, thigh, and*' femoral neck, 
treated on other plans) becomes unnecessary. Mr. Uamjee also states that 
swelling from extravasation of blood, or frrtm inlianunati<m, ,need not 
prevent the application of th6 apparatus if it be judiciously used; and 
that ii‘ the fracture is a compound one, the only ditforenc(yof treatment is 
that the wound may be left luicovered by cutting a i)ieco out of the 
splint. 

In support of these as.seri^ons, 17 cases treafed'in University College 
Hospital are related, and sdine judicious remarks are attache|^'Co each. 
Without going into their analysis, or into the details of the manijiulation 
required for each particular fraq^ure, we may obseiwe that the evidence, 
as far as it goes, is satisfactory. 

In succeeding chapters Mi'. Cainjee recapitulates the advantages derived 
from the use of the starched bandage, shows its applicability to some 
case.s of diseased joints, and finally gives a short retrospect of the history 
of the practice. , • 

The week* is well written, and will prove useful, but we must remark 
that Mr. Oamjee al^peans to be under a misapprehen.sioii when hesujiposes 
that the mAits and demerits of the starch apparatus (such as they arc) 
are not well known to EnJjlislf surgeons, and have not been commented 
upon by English wi jters. • 


Akt. IV.— -Sketch of the Operation mid of some of the most strikimj 
Remits of Q'lmrantine in Rritlsh Forts since the F>eginnin<j of (he F resent^ 
Century. By Gavin Milboy, M.D.— London, 185d. Small 8vo, 
pp. 38. 

This is the re-issue of a paper jmblished in the AssoAation Journal. 
Like all Dr. Milroy’s writings, it is an able p^per, but to our minds some¬ 
what fragmentary and inconelusivo. The authorities arc not quoted with 
sufficient precision, and the account of the epidemics of Yellow Fever at 
Gibrirltar, &c., is very meagre and, we must say^uusatisfactory. W^e attach 
little importance to the voluminous controversy wkich has taken place gn 
those outbreaks, but«if the subject be touclied at all, it should be discussixl 
fully. The subject of the Eclair fever is only alluded to, and the impor¬ 
tant question of importation into Bok Vista is pas.sed by. Dr. M'iJroy 
may allege that it was not his purpose to do more tlian con.sider 
subject as it affects Bntish ports, but this limitation of the suhjcia js 
much to be deprecated. Iti this way the most cogent cxam])le of imj)or-- 
tatioQ.is omitted, and we are called upon to draw a conclusion from the 
limited experience of a single country. 

While we thus exjiress our dissent from the mode in which Dr. Milroy 
has treated his subject, we fully agree with him that the quarantine 
system is full of inconsistencies, and re(iuire8 renmdelling. But re- 
raodefling is not sweeping away, and quarantine, based on what appears 
to us an indisputable truth, may be faulty iu administration, but must 
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be right in principle. ,We have always defe|)ly regretted that the Sanitary 
Keforiflers, who have really done so much to enlighten the public, and to 
j^ave the way for great improvements, should have embarked in a crusade, 
ae hopeless cjyisade too, against quarantines. Some evil spirit*has 
prompted thtf word “ abolition” instead of “ reform,’’ and has, by the 
unhappy suggestion, cut professional support from under their feet, rfnd 
w’ill eventiially shake the pojmlar faith in their principles and their 
doctrines. Attempts may be made in periodicals of general literature to 
influence the public mind, but in the long run the medical profession 
mu.st decide on a medical question. We are happy to see that Dr. Milroy 
does not entertain the extreme views adopted by some of his colleagues, 
and we trust that his knowledge and good, sense may eventually lead to 
a modVii,nation of the position assumed on"the subject of quarantine by 
the sanitary authoritifes of this country. 


Art. V .—Sandgqie as a Restdmce for Invalids. By George Moseley, 
M.II.C.S. Bug., &c .—Lomlon a7ul Sandyate, 1853. 8vo, pp. 136. 

In spite of the comparative ease w^^b which individuals requiring a mild 
climate may be sent to the south of IVance, Italy, S}>ain,*or Madeira, 
every-practitioner knows that, tn many cases, there are I'easons connected 
with the period of the disease, or with the. circumstances of ^the j)atient, 
which may induce him to select, if ])ossiblv, some favoured locality on our 
owm coasts. Hastings, Torquay, thb Isle of Wight, &.c,, arc, in many 
respects, better fitted for invalids than France or Italy. English comforts 
can be procured, anti good Enghsb metlical attcmlauco is at hand. The 
vicissitudes of the climate, too, sucli as they ai'c, are known, and the 
invalid is never astonished, as at Kicc or Moidpellier, by the bitter blast 
t>f some ice-laden wind, colder fai* than any he has ever shrunk from in 
his northern home. To the popular places of resort on the south <!oast, 
Mr. Mo.selcy (Icsiros to add the name of Sandgate, in Kent. He has 
written a little book, giving first an account of the town of Sandgate, 
and of its climate, and then branching off to a general essay on con¬ 
sumption and hygienic.s. This latter part is evidently intended for the 
plebs, and although true enough as far as it goes, and sensibly written, 
nee<i not detain us. We turn with much more interest to what Div 
Moseley has to tell us on the cliinft,te of Sandgate. lie inlbrms us, in the 
first place, that “ sea log” is compai-atively infrequent-gp-no trifling advan¬ 
tage, as those who know Hastings or the XTndercliff will acknowledge; 
then he asserts that, compared with the Undercliff and Hastings, Sand- 
has an advantage in the prevailing winds. 

"'bn an average of years,he writes, “there are 24'12 days of north wind in 
Sandgate, 24''ifi in the Uiidorcliff, 62 50 in Hastings; of north-cast, 45’80 in 
Sandgate, 54’6l in Underclilf, 43'50 in Hastings; of east, 37'69 in Sandgate, 
60*34 in the UudcrcliH', 34*50 in Hastings; of south-east, 33 24 in Sandgate, 
18’85 in the Undercliff, 15*.50 in Ilastiugs; of soutli, 27*53 in Sandgate, 26 72 
in tile Uudcrclitf, 17 in Hastings; of south-west, 75*31 in Sandgate, 96*97 in 

t R Undcrciiff, 137*50 uiHastiug.s; of west, 65*29 in Sandgate, 52*24 in IJnder- 
ff, 28* in Hastings; of north-west, 56*35 in Sandgate, 30*96 in the Undercliff, 
12 * in Hastily.” Q). 21.) 
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In respect of temperature, Mr. Moseley asserts that the annual mean 
of Sandgate is high (63‘14), and that the alternations are gradiia?. The 
mean of the seasons is as follows: 


•Winter. 

Spring. 

Summer. 

Autumn, 

41-76 

49 -. 5 O 

01-30 

56 


We subjoin Dr. Martin’s table of the temperature of the Dndercliff, 
Isle of Wight; and of Hastings, from Dr. Maclr,nesa: 

y 


Place. . 

Winter. 

Spring*. 

Summer. 

Antutnn. 

f 

UndercUlT. 

41-30 

49--82 

01-31 

53-95 

Hastings. 

• 

39-13 

1 

47-GS 

’ 00-61 

65-15 


The mean' daily range of the thermometer at Handgate is not consider¬ 
able; according to* our author, it is indeed not much more than in 
•Madeira., anfl in some nifjnths is even less. ^J’he mean height of the baro¬ 
meter is 39’80; the number o^ days on which rain or snow frlls in the 
course of the year is, lo4, the mean annual quantity 30v5() inches. At 
Hastings the corresponding numbers are 155'4.3 (legs, and 31-94 inches. 
The humidity of the atmo.«})here i.s less than that.of the TJndercliff. 

After this exposition Mr. Mosglcy has a cliai)ter on the healthiness of 
the district, which appears to be satisfiictory, and tJius he considers that 
he has made the practical affirmation of the j)ro 2 >osition that beuelit might 
be expected from the favourable position and climate of ?landgate. Wo 
have brought those .statements as we find them before ourceaders, for wo 
possess no data by which to test Mr. ]VIo.seley’s facts. His book appears 
to be written truthfully, and without exaggeration. We see no reason 
to doubt that he has excrci.sed care in the collection of his facts, and if so, 
we cannot question that Sandg,ite may take it.'^ place by the side of, or at 
any rate very near to, those favourite places of rei^^rt, Hastings and the 
Dndercliffi • 

Art. VI.— An Expository Leimcon, of the terms mident and modern in 
Medical and General Science. By 'll. G. Maynis, M.D.— Lond(m^ 1 
Part I., pp. 153. • * 

Dr. Mayne has been engaged for many years in the propai-ation of this 
lexicon, but the great expense attending the publication of a woi’k of the 
kind has hitheito delayed its appearance,*. The present Part is the first 
of fidx, and reaches to the beginning of the letter C. We have looked 
through it, and can safely say that, if Dv. Mayne can carry out the rest 
of his work in the same way, he will have conferred an advantage on 
science generally, and ospeci^ly on medicine. 
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Aht. VII .^—Tlie Microscope^ in its sp^kdappiication to Vegetable Anatomy 
anU Physiology. By Dr. Hermann Sciiacht. Translated by Fre¬ 
derick CuRREY, Esq., M,A.— London, 1853,. 8vo, pp. 131. 

Mr. Curbey appears to have translated his author faithfully, and has 
given to the English public a book, which will bo very useful to all '^ho 
arc learning how to ajiply the microscope in botanical researchea A 
work ill' a sifoilar scale and form, showing the mode of investigation in 
animal, and es|jecjany in human, anatomy and phyj^iology, would bo more 
useful to medical men; but yet much information in the manijiulatory 
part of the process may be learnt by the medical student even from this 
volume on vegetable miirology. 


Art. VIII .—Medical Reform, heivg the Sketch of a Plan for a Natiowd 

Institute of Medicine. By Azyoos. — London, 1853. Pamphlet, pp. 77. 

• * 

The worst of Azygos is, that he is too good. Give him a clear field, a 
tahida nusa, on wliicli his genius for organization may have fair play, and 
a full-gi'own national institute, with “ scientific, educational, practical, 
financial, political, and iniscollaneftus departments^” would aj^jicar, and 
beneath it would range, in perlect order, all the affairs of hospitals, dis¬ 
pensaries, colle.gt'S, and poor-law boanls. The objection to the plan is, that 
it is totally impracticable; it is the dream of a man who has'a clear sense 
of wliat should be, but who ignores, withoiltth'e least difficulty, everything 
that is. In this pamphlet is a great deal of cense;,there are numerous 
observations whicli no one will gainsay, and many suggestions which 
might be adopted with advantage. But its j)Lm commences at the wrong 
end. Medical reform must come by the re-adjustment and mutual 
blending of existing institutions, and not by universal destruction and a 
new creation. ^ We are afraid that, like the constitutions of-feJiGyes, or 
of Bentham, the plan of Azygos wont work. 


Art IX .—A Treatise on the Venereal JJisease, by John Hunter, with 
copious additions by Dr. Piihap Biooud. Edited, unth tiotes, by 
F. J. Bumstead, M.D.— Philadelpida, 1853. 8vo, pp. 520. 

( 

Dr. Bumstead has reprinted l>r. Babington’s edition of the treatise on 
the venereal disease, and ha.s added the notes of Bicord ,h hich are contained 
in the second French translation of Hunter’s great work. A few luifes are 
also added by himself, or are copied from Babington. He has thus made 
sp extremely useful work. We have all of us wished to know what 
Bicbid has to say oii various Hunterian doctrines, but as no one wishes to 
read Hunter except in his native, idiomatic, and expressive di^ess, we can 
b<tter hear Bicord in English, than Hunter in French. The language-of 
the disciple is justly subservient to that of the master. 

We have lately considered Hicord’s opinions at length, and need not 
how ft'Cur to tliem. Those who wish to see them shortly stated and 
clcRiIy brought out, as derived from, or as modifying, Hunter's' doctrines, 
cannot do better than consult Dr. Bumstead’s edition. 
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Abt. X.— Tro/nsactions of the Pathological Society of LoTidon. Vol. IV. 

London. 8vo, 1853. pp. 286. * 

Wk have expressed on several occasions onr sense of the value of the 
successive vohirafts issued by the Patliologioal Society. Our own pages, 
indeed, have shown that the facts recorded in them can be turned 
to good account. The present volume is, we think, suj)erior even 
to its predecessoi’s, and contains .many instructive c.ases and ooiiiTn'entavics, 
among which we may<'|pocia]ly mention Dr. Peacock’s accoi^nt of the mocfe 
of closure of the foramen ovale, and Dr. Hun dficld Jones’ highly important 
cases of degeneration of the mucous membrane of the stomach. On this 
subject, we wait with anxiety for extended and ifidcpendeut observation. 
Sevmnl beautiful illustrationslire intrcj/duced, and tJie arrangemonjAjf the 
subject, and the general getting-up of the volume> leave nothing to be 
desired. 


Art. XI.— Summary of New PublicatioubS. 

In addition to the works reviewed or noticed in previous pages, we have 
received a number'of other trcati.ses, wjiich wc pro})ose at }ireseut merely 
to enumerate.* We .slfall have occasion to return to certain of them more 
at length. ’ » * 

In Medici'He., there are numerous n^w books. AVe may notice first, the 
comiueucemejit of an elaborate w«rk on* Pathology and Therapeutics,’ editt'd 
by Virchow,* who is assi.st(^l by fourteen other ])hysioians, among whom 
is Vogel (who undertakes kidney-disease), Lebert (who will treat of disease 
of the blood and lymphatic system), Ha.sse (who will write on disease.s of 
the nervous system, &c.) Hcbra (who will discuss the cutaneous affections), 
and others equally endnent. The first half of the first volume has alone 
appeared; it is entirely contributed by Virchow, and treats of the common 
forms of disease, of fever, inflammation, congestion, dropsy, 3jc. The work 
will be one of great extent, and will, doubtle.ss, be of cKtreme value 
and repute. • * 

T>r. Guy has brought out a fimrth edition of Hoc>per’s * Physician’s 
Vade Mecum,’ a useful work, too well known to require comment ft'om us. 

IMi’. Parkin has [mblished a shoi-t jjamphlet qn the ‘ Hemote Cause of 
Epidemic Diseases,’which is a continuation of a largp work on the sarng 
subject, Mn Parkin^has inve.stigated the course of cholera and yellow 
fever with great assiduity, and seeks to co)incct these diseases with vohjanic 
action. This is a curious hypothesis, which has been worked out fully by 
Noah Webster, and others, but which Ls still unsupjmrted by any con¬ 
vincing evidence. Mr. Parkin’s former work, and the present pamphle^ 
are, however, well worthy of perusal. * 

Mr. Finlay has written a shoi't paper on the ‘ Komittent Yellow Fever 
of the West Indies,’ which we shall consider with other works on the same 
subject. • 

As might be expected, treatises on * Cholera’ are becoming numerous. 
Dr. Scott Alison, Dr. Hearne, Dr. Gilkrest, and Mr. Harwell, are the 
author* of the smaller ones before us. Dr. Hearne speaks in very strong 

» Handbach der spedellen Fathologie und Therapie. Erlangen, 1854. 
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terms of the utility of tlie administration of acetate of lead (three grains) 
and opium (1 grain) every fifteen minutes^ in the diainrhceal stage. The 
review of these treatises will be best deferred till the close of the epidermic, 
f Dr. Lindwurm has published a treatise on the ‘ Typhus?, in Ireland,’* in 
•which the opinions of Jenner on the non-identity of typhus and typhoid 
fevers are aasailed. Dr. Liudwurm’s conclusions are not, however, sup¬ 
ported by his facts, and after a careful perusal of his work, we cannot 
cpngratulate on the accuracy of his deductions, although we willingly 
admit the faitBjjulncss with which his facts were collected. We shall enter 
more fully into uetail hereafter; at present we content ourselves with 
directing the attention those interested in the point to this rtyoinder 
of the “ single-fever” school. ; 

A u§liii|ful treatise on ‘ SmaU-pbx,’t with much historical information, 
from the pen of Dr. Elmer, will well repay perusal. The committee of the 
Epidemiological Society, who contemplate, it is said, an extended treatise 
on this .subject, will find much to iuterest them in. this little work. 

‘ The Blood, in, its Diseased Conditions,’ X is the title of a work by Dr. 
Kohrer, from which we expecte<l great tilings, but which has disappointed 
us. We shall extract wliat there is of novelty in it when Lebert’s article 
on the blood, in Yircliow’s new W(Mc, reaches us. • , 

Dr. Bennett s late treatise (iu ‘ Tul)crcnloKis,’§ wil)^ of conrse, be read 
by every one. The object of the book is twofold; first, to yimlicato the 
author s claim to the credit of liaving introduced the use of cod-liver oil 
into this country, and secondly, to state his ojiinion in detail on the tuber¬ 
culous aud allied conditions, and to give cvuttiuce «f the use of the oil. 
As to the first jxiint, tliere can be no doubt tliat Dr. Bennett is entitled 
to the credit he <lemauds, as, most certainly, he first made known the 
gi-eat powers of this now so univer-sally wsod i-omedy. With respect to his 
views on tubercle and tuberculosis, there will, doubtless, be great differ¬ 
ences of opinigri, ami we doubt wbetber Dr. Bennett can maintain some 
of his po.sitious. one can read the. woi’k, however, without profit, and 
' if, on a futur5 occasion, we may have to express dissent in some cases, in 
a much larger number we s'liall only have to express decided ailhesion to 
Dr. Bennett’s views. 

Dr. Theophilus Thompson has just , issued a reprint of his useful,and 
practical * Clinical Lecriires on Consumption,’ which we shall review 
with Dr. Bennett’s Treatise. 

Dr. Stokes’s long-expected work on the ‘ Discaaes of the Heart,’ has 
just appeared, but too late for review in our present number. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that it is a most valuable work, although in 
points Dr. Stokes speaks less confidently of the diagnosis of heart- 
<iispase than we should lJ|ja^"c expected. 

A work on ‘ Rheumatism and Gout’|| has been published by Dr. Wiss. 
It contains nothing novel, and lias many omissions. The hot-air bath is 
, veiy strongly recommended in both affections. 

* Der Typhus to Ireland, Heobachtet im Sommer, 1862, von Dr. J. Lindwurm. 

1 Die Blattem KranXheit, &c., von Dr. C. Eimer. Leipzig, 1853. 

J Das Blot in seinen krankhftften Verhaltulsaen, von Dr. F. Kehror Giessen; 18t3. 

The Pathology aud Treatment of Tuberculosis, by John H. Benhett, M.D., F.R.B.E, 

' , 11 Ueber RUeumatismus und Gicht, von Dr.'Wlss. Berlin, 1868. 
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On ‘ Dysentery,’ two pamphlets have reached us; one from Dr. Mac- 
pherson, and one (a translation) from Dr. Canta, of Calcutta. Dr. Mac- 
phorson’s paper is an , answer to a recent Report of the Bengal Medical 
Bear’d, on Mr. Hare’s treatment of dyseirtery by the long tube, by iujoc- 
tions, and by quiidne. *l''he general Board came to a very f|f)cidcd opinion 
in ’favour of this inode, and Dr. Macphorsoii endeavours to show that 
this ojnnion is 11-founded. The arguments he adduces, are eertainly 
very strong, and h.^ve shaken our faith in the accuracy of Mr. Hare’s ob¬ 
servations. 

A work on ‘Paralytic Insanity and General Pm'alysis’ has been jtublished 
by Dr. Fabret.* Like mf)st French treatises, it jis extremely vta’bose, and 
.although it gives a good sumn ary of the subject, it contains nothing novel, 
fcstill it may be useful to those who ard occn})ied with these affe(^ous. 

A gi-eat work has been published by Wedl on ‘Pathological Histology,’t 
which wo shall review at length as soon as we cah-ffml room. 

In the press has been loss prolific. Profc'ssor Frichsen’s compre¬ 

hensive ‘ Science and Art of Surgery' will be reviewed ablcngth in our next 
issue. Professor Syme’s treatise on the ‘ Disea.ses of the Rectum’ has reached 
a third edition, and is now a well known work. The third edition of the 
‘ Principles Surgeiy,’ by Professor Miller, has likewise appeared, .and is 
a work of established reputation. Mr. iVnitt has issued a sixth edition 
of his excel|^‘nt ‘ Surgeon’s V.ade Mecuin,’ a work which we do not hesitate 
to call one of the best of its class.* In matter, in arrangement, and in 
style, it is erpially commendable. • 

Mr. Wilde’s ‘ Aurnl Sui^ery’ requires a separate review. It is a great 
work, and will become a standard autliority. 

In Mvlmfin'y no special works have r<niched us except an American 
work,! which is somewhat quaintly but Justly termetl by its author a 
“skeleton collection of facts.” There is nothing novel about either the 
facts or their arrangement, but the phin is good and the work is an useful 
one. 

In Materia Mpilica the work of Dr, Pereira has been completed by 
Drs. Ta^dor .and Owen Rocs. In the preface the <;ditors observe that 
as the author is no more, they 4eel tlieinselvos at liberty to state that the 
work, “ in copiousness of details, in extent, variety, and accuivacy of infor¬ 
mation, .and in a lucid explanation of difficult and recondite subjects, 
surpasses all other works on Materia TVtedica.” one can hesitate to 
endorse this judgmtSit, and we may add that the last (500 pages, which 
have beqp*revised by the editors, merit an e(]ual eulogium. 

The second edition of ,Dr. Royle’s ‘Manual of Materia Mediea' has 
appeared. It is much im])roved, and bears the marks of candul revisipn 
Mr. Headland has assisted Dr. Roylo in its lyreparation, and tJi<! 
is most creditable to both its authors. 

Mr. Darby has translated Dr. Wittstcin’s ‘ Pharmaceutic.al Chemistry.’ 
It is a very useful work, and should be possessed by every working phar¬ 
maceutist. 

) 

Vltdcherches sur la Folie Taralytiquc, et les diverses Paralysies Gt‘n(?ra]es. Paris, 1863. 

Otrundzuge der Pathologisclicn Histologic, von Dr. (’arl Wcdl, Wien, 1863. 

% A Manual of Obstetrics, by l>r. Thomas F. Cock, M.D., Physician to the Kew Vork Lying, 
in Asylum, &c. New York, 1863, pp. 250. 
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‘ The Druggist’s Handbook,’ by Mr. Branston, is one of those books 
which contaiti all the little formulfe which a druggist may have to know, 
fi-oin a reeij)o for cold cream, or for artificial as^^ps’ milk, to the mode 
oftpiepavatioii of hydrofluoric acid, or phosphoric (Other,, It is certainly 
an omniNui gnfhprinii, but obviously is a useful w 'idc for those who 
want an easy releronce for simple and coranion things. It is a small 
book T^iejjonteiits are arranged alphabetically and ai-elcasy of rcfcivnce. 

woik on- 4 (^ 11101110 ,’ by Bruiuct, is‘reserved fp/sejumte review; 
so also is a tioa^jie by Werber on ‘ Therapeutics ' 

In another ji.irt of Ludwig’s profound work has «])]>efired. 

—T)r Ihnntoii has completed the tr.inslafcion of Valeuiin’s work —Dr. 
Axinaunt" has published some iiupoitint ob'j'rvations on the ‘Microscopic 
Anaton5)^and on the Physiology of the Neivoius System,’ which wo sh.dl 
consider at length — Lehmann’s great woik on ‘ Pliysiological (’heinrstiy’ 
has re.uhed another eHif 10)1 A few ,iddition-> have been made, but the 
chief alter ition consists m the omission or inodijication of passages which 
were not formerly ,m Imrmony with c.icli other, lor, as the volumes of the 
former eiblioii (tin' second) wcie piiblishc'd at sncc'cssive iiitc'i'vals— ilxmt 
a yi'dr (dapsing between each volume—tlie statements in the fir»i volume} 
were' som<*timi s* at variance with tliAse of the second, and third One of 
the additions desewibes tin mode in wliic'h Lehmann has si»ccee'ded in 
forming “ blood-crystals” in quantity, viz , by ]iassing streams of ovygeu 
and carbonic acyd tin ough the blood.* 

BiscliolF has wiitte'U a veiy inte'rqgting* wofk, oir ‘XJrea as a measuie 
of the Metamorphosis ol Tissue’ Wo have p^repared a review of tins, 
and of the second part of Buldc'r and Sihmhlt’s work, but want of is])aee 
has compelled us to dete'r it to our nc^xt number. 

An excellent trexitise on ‘ Animal Chemistry’ has been publishesi by 
Heintz ] The analytical details are* given with extreme care. 

Dr Doftm.anp has published a translation of the second edition of 
Liebig’s ‘Handbook of Oigann Analysis’ The*work is ofcouiiso cntin*ly 
tephu*.^‘d, anel*dtals inere'ly with the mc^thods emjiloyeel in analyzing 
organic substances * 

Among miscf’!fnnn>7fft we may mention Erasmus Wilson’s 

edition of ‘ Hufeland’s Aid of Pioloiiging Lite,’ a work containing much 
good sense and useful infoi mation Hufeland was a “sauitaryplnlosophoi ,” 
aud as Mr. Wilson ynstly remarks, “ the} ‘ sauitariaus’ of our own day 
have added little to his sensible instructions” Besides this, there me 
somo curious spec'ulations in tliis work, espet tally as*to the ch^ation of 
life in the animal weuld, in the fonith and fifth chapte'ra, for wdiieh we 
shtyl emh'avour to find loom, 171 connexion with a rc'view of Dr. Van 
Ovep’s late intcTostiug t^'atise* on the • Decline of Life in Health and 
Disease.’—Dr. Hartwig’s ‘Pi’actioal Treatise on Sea-bathing' must be 
characterized by a reversal of the usual reviewing phnisc; it contains 
little information in much space. • 

Sppcielle JHlmlttclIehie l<rleni?on, 18it 

I sear mJk. Auat anell'livs dcs Gapgiien NtnunystemH, von Dr C Axnj.'Jnn. 

IIhIiu, « 

} Li'hs'uch dw Zoexshomic. \onJfT W lleintz Berlin, 1653 
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The Bloodr^ita Chemistry, J^ysiohg^ <md Paihology. By Thomas Wil¬ 
liams, M.D. Loud*, Extra-Licentiate of the Eoyal College of Physiciana; 
fonnerly Dedionstrator on Structural Anatomjjr at Guy’s Hospital, and 
now of Swansea. 


(ContinuedJ^rom No. 24, p. 486.) 


Truth not seldom lies concealed in recesses approachable only by a single 
path. The path must first be seized in order that the destination may be 
reached. P;”om the •vantage-gTound ftnly of iy:t!iliarly conceived jormdjpfo 
of inquiry oan the i^nd blend into a Byr:7:*ietrical edifice the ununited 
'elements of^ a novel truth. How often have acute and sagacious^minds 
neared, but missed, a grand discovery! The history of science ^abounds 
in apt illustrations To tl!e artist ^ho works with the materials of obser¬ 
vational tthtli, it is not ghen as to the sculptor, to embody the first con¬ 
ceptions of the intellect at once, in the faultless and finished Ajicllo. The 
errors of one generation, dimming the lustre of truth, are eliminated by 
the next. Til* these papers the general proposition has been more than 
once confidently enounced, that in the zoological series the Jluids of the 
living organism grow simpler and simpler in chemical and vital cOmpO-. 
sition in proportion as the lower extreme of the scale is approached, and 
that, correspondently with the fluids, the fixed solids display ai„Qonst<intly 
increasing tendency to simplification. To referse the projicStion, the free 
fluids and the fixed solids constituting the mass of the body acquire, in a 
corresponding ratift as the animal chain is tracked upwards, a greater and 
greater complexity of composition.* * 

As respects the fluids, this principle has been subotantiated by reference 
to demonstrative facts. This law of progressive complexity on its appli-, 
cation to^'tlie floating and fixed solids remains to be unfolded. The 
standazSj of the fluids is raised by an increase in the proportion of albumen, 
and by the superaddition, at a certain limit in the scale, of fibrinej the , 
standard of sofids is raised by the production of new organized constituent!^' 


* In my paper on * The Fluids.' which was published in tm ' PlilIosQphical Transactions* .4n 
the year 1861,1 ventured to state In general expression tbeJame proposition. At that ttuia^ 
however. T had not through practical research attainiid to tJeouMent knowledge of the indivi¬ 
dual facts which such a wlde*8]^ading generallzationiboaid securely repose. Subsequent 
iuvesUgatiqnt enable me to shape a rude previsiou intu a well-marked piii dple. 1 am not at 
present aware that «qy approach to the generalized views stated in the text bos ever 
, maclq.jlp ^qompar^ve P^ysloiogy. It is no hasty enthusiasm to predict, that they 
i upon thfe branch of phy^ohJgy the character of scientific conata»wy more than any i 
cipieofoi^hU^cai. developed by modern research. ; 

' 2{hpit' \ '' 
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mthin the elementa/ry cpUs- The relation between the fluids and solids of the 
living organism is inucli more intimate, however, and recondite, than tliat 
which is implied in this general statement. The Wood-prop' r is the lughest 
form under which the nutrimental fluid occurs in the animal kingdom, 
bui it is not i)erfeet in its composition at its first appearance in the series; 
it is comparatively simple in its first-born condition: it gradually increases 
in comj)lexity by a successive increase in the nmmher of its ingredients. 
The chybaqueovs'fluid in the annelids, its superior limit, exhibits a compo¬ 
sition much more complex than that which it possesses in the lower radiat^^ 
animal. In the lowest animal its albumen is least “in amount, its floatin||*>' 
corpuscles presenf the hnve.st features of organization. It may be affirmed 
as an absolute priucii)lc ‘nthe chemistry of living beings, that what is not, 
or never has been, present in the fluids, nc, er can constitute an integral 
ing^edie^^t of the solids. 

If forms napart of the fluids of an anirnai, it fannot exist as a 

constituent of the solide; i> is an absolute organic law that this proximate 
principle can only be produced in the fluids; it is used by the solids only 
as a building material. Fibrinc, pro])erly so called, cannot be manufactured 
de novo out of the elements of albumen by the elementary cells of the 
fixed solids; these latter cells are capable of no further effort than that of 
modifying a jminciple an vudy prepared, into a new and higher organic 
comj)qund.* Neither albuiuv.;. nor fibrine exists as inch in the interior of 
any sedentary cells; such situatimis are occu})ied only by ^a principle 
devcloj)ed from fibrine or albumen,* .Ilelow the limit in the zoological 
scale at which fibrine di.sappears from, the Muitfs, albumen rajndly falls in 
relative aimnuit; above this limit both these j)finci})le» increase in a similar 
ratio—that is, that animal fluid which coutain.s the largest proportiou of 
albumeu contains also tbe largest amount of fibrine, and conversely, until 
the latter ceases altogether. A very small proportion of albumen suffices 
for the production of the sim])lcst order of floating cells; the presence 
of fibrine is required for the evolution of the highest. 

It will be now shown, fur the first time in physiology, that the same 
gr{whitiou.f'-om*sirnple to complex, from a lower to a higher standard of 
orgauizatiou. is traceable in flie elementary cells of the fixed, as in those of 
the floating solids. As the floating solids of the chy]a(}ueous fluid are to 
the fixed structures of the animals in which this fluidjuuly exists, so are 
the corimscles of tbe true blood to the sedentary solids of tho.se animals in 
whk)h true blood oulyt exists. Disregarding the floating cells, this new and 
important physiological law may be thus enounced:—The chylaqueous 
fluid j)roduces simj)ler solids than those developed from blodUl-proper: 
conserpiently, the solid structures or organs of those animals in which the 
chylaqueous fluid constitutes the exclusive medium of nutrition, are more 
simple than the solids of those animals in which true blood exclusively 
exists. 

Let now the foregoing generalized views be submitted to the test of a 

* In a former paper, 1 stated thlt in tlio lowest animal forms, the cells of the fixed solids 
might generate those compounds which, in the cxam)de of the higher animals, were produced 
cells of the lipids. More recently, an extended series of observations has assured 
Ijwe'that this statement can be accepted only in a qualified sense—^that the fixed solids owe ■ 
their character to the constituents of the fluids in a much more complete and intimate ma nn er 
than hto aver yet been supposed by physiologists. 
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concrete e^nfiination; let the several systems of ^hefixet! solid structures • 
be traced in'their serial evolution; let each system^ be studiqid in the 
characters oi^ts ultimate cell; let the nerve-cell be first investigated, 
and in connexl^i with it the apparatus of the special senses; let then the 
mu4cle-cc\\ be* willed throughout the zoological series ; let this^iew 
pptli in organic science be opened by the erninciation of the first grand 
fact, ihai the hlood-pnyper system, and therejore Jibt*me, the seriated muscle- 
system, and the nervous syst&n, with its associated aji'paratus'of special 
senses, first appear in tlw amnuil Jdngdomat one and the same limit — tiz., 
at ths echinodermata I Let the zoochemist reflect for a moment on the 
grounds wbCreon this generalization is based. Can inuscnlar tissue, in its 
higher striated phase, exist in the solids withodl fib’rine in the fluids of 
the organism? If muscleVlbrine is not absolutely in every minute parti¬ 
cular identical with blood-fihrine (Liebig), the comparative histology of 
muscle-tissue will Eereafter place it beyond doiyltf ‘that the latter in its 
higher variety is derived from the former. In Its inferior pltoses itds de- 
vdopedfrom all>umen. Can any physiologist for an instant withhold assent 
to the self-evident proposition that where tlicrc is no mirvous system there 
can exist no special senses ? But let the facts be stated in a less extreme 
form. No comparative anatomist has ever yet indubitably demonstrated 
a nervous‘System below the cchiuodcTmuta; wljy? because it has never 
been look'ed for in Clie right way. Below this limit, this system does not 
e^ist undty the same characters with those by whicli it is so readily dis¬ 
tinguished above tliis stumhrjd. The nerve-cell^ like the muscle-cell, the 
floating cell, and the fluids, here Ijcgiu iu a marked" manner to simidifj as 
they descend the scdle. Tfleir cliaracters severally arc no longer the same. 
Like the fluids, or rather coincidentally with tlie fluids, they change. In 
order to t^e pursuit of the inquiry, the fact of this altered physical cha¬ 
racter in the elementary cells mnst be first known. But why should these 
extraordinary events occur at this particular limit? Because here, if 
traced upwards, the true blood-system, and therefore flbrine, begins; if 
traced downwards, ends iu the animate chain. What can be the siguifi- 
C£ition of this remarkable relation, hithertp completely*'Uf.Recogmsed iti 
.physiology, between the nerve and the blood-system? Wherefore this 
agreement of origin, this jjarity of development? Both systems {in tluir 
ordinary cluf^racters) are least develo])ed in the star-fish, both most evolved 
ill man. Abundant evidence drawn from actual dissection justifies the 
inference that the presence of the nervous elcmentin the organism implies 
that of the blood-proper, and conversely. From such evidence it is 
certain that the lower forms of the chylaqueous fluid are deficient in those 
elements which are essential to the production of nerve-matter. Below 
the echinodermata, therefore—that is, in the medusae and zooph};Jes, in • 
which no trace of blood-system, but only of the chylaqueous fluid, mwats— 
there can obtain no nervous system, as commoijj# understood in comparative 
anatomy; the nerve-cell becomes more and Jnore devoid of contents, as 
Jtbove this point in, the scale it becomes morJand more pregnant. 

Aa the chylaqueous fluid is to the true blood, so is the source of current 
power below the echinodermata to the onlinary nervous system. This 
^ “ unknown quantity” in organization is yet undiscovered. It must exist, 
and science will at no distant time define its nature. It will exhibit the 



same yelation to the cliylaqueous fluid with that which the higher nervous 
system displays to the, true blood. To affirm, with some^physiologists, 
tlxat in the zoophytes and acalephs, tM nervous system exists tmder a diffused 
form; were to prejudice this novel inquiry by the employ-tnont of the vague 
'nomenclature of gratuitous conjecture. It muest be a^ ui^ilke the cerebro- 
^inal power a»*the true blood is dissimilar from the chylaqueous fluid* 
Two fluids so diverse in vital standard and chemical composition cannot 
evolve identical products. The highly pregnant cells of the gfey nerve- 
matter in the brain of the mammal could not be developed from such 
incomplex fluids as^tkose of the star-fish.* 

The relation of mutual dej)eudeuce sought here to be established between 
the nervous and the blood^proper systems, is most instructively exemplified 
in the.feet of the parallelism predated in>evolution of the brain or 
ceplialic ganglia and the heart, the centres of these- two systems respec¬ 
tively. The cephalic gapglia first appear where a central jwopulsive power 
for the fluids first appear^—viz., in the crflstacea in the articulated series. 
How inferior the standard' of the brain in the fish, bow degraded in the 
reptile, how exalted in the mammal! How many groundless speculations 
in science would not the clear a])prehension of this simple principle of 
organization have saved, ^hat idiilosophical anatomist will now delve into 
the maze of the lining structures in vain search for ^dicatioiis denoting 
the presence of special senses in those classes of aminals in which the 
conditions (as respects the fluiils) essential to the existence of a^ientraliiiSd 
nervous system are wanting 1 It will bq afterwards shown that M. 
Quaterfages, in describing the e} es oi^ the annelida, has fancifully con¬ 
structed optical mechanisms which could by i) 0 .ssibility have existed in pre¬ 
sence only of those organic conditions which obtain in the highest animals. 
If special senses exist in those classes of animals which arc, situated on 
the scale below the limits of the ordinary nervous and the \>lood-proper 
systems, they must necessarily present characters sinijilified in a corre¬ 
sponding ratio to that distinguishing the elements of the solid parts of 

* It let a rmarkablV; circumstance, that a most earnest awd extended study into the coinimra- 
tive histology ol*^€rie elementary cells fif the solids and fluids throughout the animal kingdom, 
should have led me at the same time, but independently, to conclusions on the subject of the 
“Cell-theory” direcHy opposed to the views so masteily developed by Mr. Huxley in the last 
number of this Jleview (October Ist). To me it has constantly appeared, that as the eye Of 
the observer traces upwaids the cell of the same sijxtfm of solidtt, it becomes more and more 
ladeji with contents. It is the “ emloplast" of Mr. Huxley, in diametric variance to the tenour 
of Mscown argument, whichincreases. 'I'hc cell-wall, his “periplast,” as the scale is 
ascended, becomes evidently more and more subordinate. This elemejit of the cell may indeed 
project into angles, or alter its contour in other ways ; but tliis is not tb^e symbol Otittert-asing 
dcvehpnmvt. The purpose answered by the angular elongations of the cSl-w'all, in toe example 
of the elements Of cellular tissue, is merely mechanical—it is conn^tive and " subordinate. It 
is Uie of the ganglionic neiwe-eell wldch disappear as the scale is traced down¬ 

wards, asft the wll^walh followed upwards, it is not the cell-w'all {his “peripjast”) which exhibits 
signs increasing develOpmient—it is the cell-contents, his “ endoi>last.” Nerve-matter exists 
intlm acalephs and zonj^ytes unCer the simple character of a cell-wall, without any other 
contents than a homogeneonis fluidS • 

Th« same otosfn'ation^ precisely will apply to the dnstanoe muscle-cell. It is the cell-iptfil 
which first appears in an identiflalle form in the animal 8<aie8. The cell-contents, as the 
obserter mounts upwards in the chali, assume a palpably organised a^ect. The stH/pe appear. 
The^awdt’US aoipflres a Character of increasing importance. Tliese yheto at« utterly irreeop- 
ciliablie .iKfsifcit the tltttwy of Mg. Huxley. If true of any fbrm of elementary tissue, his views can 
only nliplsr tP th«; oclls of oreofew .tissue. In this instance, the cell-wall, periplast,” do^ 
s^n td'ptsl^iw n fiincticHi, and to assume physical characters superior, to those of ^ 
«elkoonu»ti,,;!*is eadopl^^ , , ’ 
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the onanism in thei same classes; they must see without eyes, and hear 
without ears! At no distant period, however, raOre' es^tended iwid philo¬ 
sophical view^will direct the researches of sciend© Id the resolution of 
these reconditgVotiits in vital dynamics. ; ^ 

The comparative histology of the muscle-ccll tea&hes a lesson of cxtfeme 
interest and Value in these inquiries; tha study of this tissue will hereafter 
afford i^terial aid in unriddling the enigma of the. origin,, uses, and 
destination of the floating solids of the nutritional fitifds. • On a future 
occasion detailed reforence will be made to the researches of Mr. Bowifian 
and M. Lebert upon this branch of histology. Nei^ier of these distin¬ 
guished observers has seized the clue to tlie real jpw by which the develoji- 
ment of muscle-cell in the zoological scale is gov eruedr Tliere can he no 
doubt, that in the instanc# of this tissue as in tliat of other elements of 
the solids, the principle of embryonic developnent is strictly analogous to 
the zoological—tliat is, as thc^ fluids grow iii complexity of composition 
with the growth of the embryo, so the elementary cells of the solids rise in 
the scale of organization. Tlic author has verified this principle in the most 
satisfactory mamKjr with respect to the floating cells of Che embryonic fluids. 
They exhibit gradations which distinctly eon'espoud with the several steps 
in the animal series; there is a rc#[mrkable a^'^reement between the em¬ 
bryonic arid zoological laws; future science will j>rove this to he more 
il^timate than it is now conceived. The striation of the muscle-ceU begins 
at the criAtaCea; this character is Jost below this limit; hut the muscle¬ 
cell does not disappear; it exists under a .simpler coustructiou; it consists 
of a cell fof variahje shapp, fllled*with a homogeneous albuminous fluid. 
The muScle-cell in the aealephs and zoophytes has never yet been clearly 
traced; it will he subsequently described. In these lowly forms it is the 
celt-waU ofdy that exists. The irritahility of this cell is inva’sely as its 
relative position in the scale*— its contractiliiy directly. The cha¬ 
racters of the muscle-eell in its rudimentary or simplest form, prove with 
great clearness that irritfdnlity is the primaiy property of this cell, and it 
indwells in the cell-wall. Fluid is incapable of alterecj^ bulk. The con¬ 
tents of this cell, therefore, in its first condition, being simple fluid, cannot 
■minister to the dynamics of the organulc; amtraciility is a quality which 
is snjieradfded to, tlie former at the highest stages of its growth. The 
contents as.sunie in this comparative view an unquestionably higher organic 
title than the cell-wall; hut the latter is not an inert element, it is endowed 
with active properties; they persist after the departure of the fdfrmer. 
The completeness of the former marks the maturity of the cell. The cell- 
wall is c()mparatively perfect, even at its first appearance in the zoological 
series. It is evident, therefore, that irriLability is a lower order of power 
than contractility; the former inheres in the muscle-cell, and is indcjypiident • 
of the nervous system; the latter 'is superadded coincidentally wilii the 
occurrence of nerve-tissue in its higher fornf^ in the organism, and with 
the evolution of fihrine in the fluids. It is'ihe product of^tho reagency 
of nerve-power upon muscle-cell in the hi/her conditions of the latter. 
VolumMvry muscular action, therefore, presupposes a certain organization in 
the muscle-cell; under the circumstances of sim^iest fonn of the latter, 

, this mode o/ action is not possible. lu tracing the muscle-cell upwards * 
in the animal series, it is not the cdl-waU which inquires greater and 
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greater complexity, it is the nucleus and the protoplasm f not the saroo- 
letntna, bfttthe nucleus. The growth and increment of living mattet does 
not occur in the cellnwall; this is stationary; these vital m^ements occur 
end^igenoTisly not exoj^nously, ceutripetally not ceUit^nppally. To ther 
cell-wall, therefore, belongs unquestionably a nutritive, formative, produc¬ 
tive value, as well as a dynamical. Comparative histology jiirmies it tb 
exist anteriorly to the contents; the latter must, tlierefore, owe their 
existence to the agency of the former.t 

Thus, only a prophetic outline has been unfolded—-views of organi¬ 
zation, which are destined to grow in after stages into the importance of 
t\ie. first ’pri'nd.ples - of jthyviological science. They impart to this depart¬ 
ment of knowledge the character of cfotstanc?/. They invest it with all 
the fascinations of a trm science. They claim an exalted rank. Tlicy 
prove it to be cajaible.of wide-extending generalization* Given the fluids, 
it is required to judge (fftlie zoological ranjtof the solids. *Scicnee smiles 
with joy at the cajitiVating newness of the problem. The unity of 
orgnrtizatimx is no longer a phrase; it is a substantive reality; it is a 
demonstrated principle. It is not a vision of an enraptured brain, 
but a veritable law. One. idm pervades all animate nature. It is legible 
iu the solids as in the flui^l.s. Both obey the same myjsterious jmpulse of 
evolution. Both march in purity of growth. Both acknowledge tlie 
same gffvernauce. The cl(;ar apprehension of generalizations is at ongc 
the triumph and the summit of scienceJ ' ” 

Tins apparent digression is not ehargeable'with irrelevancy. It eluci¬ 
dates the chief question now being considered. If the Ihxed s(did® in those, 
classes of invertebratu in which the chylaqueous system only exists, differ 
HO signally from the fixcAl solids which accompany the blood-proper, system, 
it is certain that the free, floating solids^of the fluids iu these ^lassos re¬ 
spectively, must be separated by no less marked differences. 

IJchinodermata. —In the zoophytes and inedusse no cavity exists ext&rnal 
to the digestive a*pparatus. Everything is solid. The stomach is multi¬ 
plied iptp diverticula. These diverticula are equivalent and homologous to 
the pplanchnic'^chamber; they contain a corpusculated fluid. It is the 
only and exclusive ministering agent of solid nutrition. This is unmixed 
“ J*ldebmterism''1^—that is, the stomach opens directly into those canals 

* I wouhl suggest the use of the Viord vicsoplaum to distinguish that compound which occu^ 
pics ijti all cells the space bclflvecn the nucleus and ccU-cui»sule. The word j)rt>toplasm intro¬ 
duced. BJf Scbleiden involves a thetynj. • The term i)te«oplasm simply alhrms locality. 

i T}ie argument developed in the text is not the offshoot of a reckleifs speculative fancy. It 
is the justJlfled growth of very extended and labmious research. 1 undertake to suBstantlate 
the propositions stated in the text only in general terms, by subsequent reference to facts, 
details, and illn8traticm.s drawn from actual nature. I am very dtscply imbued with, the belief 
t tiiat these views, when elaborated into th - ripeness of full and iinished demonstration, will 
cpnstitutlP'frereafter grounds in physiological science, whereon to rest wider and grander induc¬ 
tion than, has over yet been ati!iemptcd. 

I At a Uituro stage of these stuccos, while discussing the fluid .systems of the mollusca, I 
liope to set, at rest Ihe controversy between M. Quatprfages and Messrs. Alder and Ilancock, 
on thd subject cP'’ PldebmitHm’ 4^ present, I will only vcnfrll® tb state, that neither of 
these.distinguished oontrovbrsialists yaa okuirly apprehended tha‘{d<^p meaning wldeh lies 
concbalcd btaieath the exterior of this term. ,The English naturalists are undoubtedly Anther 
removed from the truth tlran the French mvaM. I claim the privilege only, in this place, to 
declare, tl^t at least Ibe twelve months before the memoirs of M. Quateriages had come to 
my notice pty^vlewS' ^tih Ksspeet to the structure and uses of the cffical (hyerticnla of the 
aMnv':^tai^ Ih the entozoa, annelida, and mollusca had been matured httd published. 

(Hve Eepbri ^ the' Annelida, Trans, of firit. Association, is&l, and l^per in FhU. 

T'raas.. in lusao . 
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wliicH repifesent the blood-system—gastro-vascular. The word Phhhm- 
terism is striclfc' applicable to the digestive and vascular sj^^atem of po other 
class of anifnaV than the zoophytes and dialeph®:; E^ere the digestive 
diverticula are surged with the true uutrimental fluid—they are Veius.” 
lu the echinodermatu these ])arts are no longer the homologous of vcaiftls. • 
They are filled with chyme, not nutritive, fluid in its matured form. The 
latter is . lodged in a sepamfe and ciJosec? chamber. In this class^ for the 
first time in the animal series,* the immediate products Of digestion are 
divided ofi* from the true nutritious fluhls. Tlie i>critoneal cavity, destined 
in the vertebrated animals to prevent friction between the abdominal 
viscera and the parietes, in the lower invertebra^ becomes a reservoir of 
nutritional fluid. It is the-normal anatomical place of tbc chylaqueous 
fluid. In no single exam)fie abqvei the ecliinodermata does it directly 
communicate either internally with the digestive organs, or externally with 
the surrounding^elements. Itsjfluid contents arc derived from that of the 
digestive cjeca. It is an independent system, in this class it is tlie 
grand agent of nutrition. Though holding in solution only a small pro¬ 
portion of albumen, and scantily corpuscuhitod, its •nutritive capacity 
admits of conclusive demonstration. The inferior echinoderms, the 
Asteriadte and Echipidse, are remarkable for the passive inertness of their 
habits. Distinguished for the sluggishness of their muscular power, they 
move by indirect mechanical provisions. Delle Ghiaije, Ticdeinanu, Sliarpey, 
and Dr. (frnnt describe a nervous j^ystem in this class. The author has 
instituted numerous disseetions in search of this system. He is persuaded 
that, like the blood^ropersystem fli the Asteriada;, Ophiuridm, and Ophio- 
comidm, Tiedemann’s description exaggerates its true and real propor¬ 
tions. The nervous, blood-proper, and muscular .systems in these inferior 
genera,of bohiuoderms, present eg'wZ/y the same character of incqdeucy. 
Tliis fact IS one of extreme interest. It will be presently shown to be 
dcstine<I to reflect bright light on the question which respects the cha¬ 
racter and origin of the floating solids. If the echinoderms were endowed 
with a high degree of muscular activity, it might be prejjicated with cer¬ 
tainty that they were also gifted with a corraspoudiugly developed vascular 
*and ac’ vous systems, and the oi)posite. One system could not, hy its very 
h/ws, exist without 8ui)eriuducing the others. If the scalpel of the 
zOotomist demonstrates the presence of a clearly defined nervous system, 
the physiologist, enlightened by a right apprehcjisiou* of the princijdes 
herein advocated, njay infer with confidence tliat a true-blood systemnuust 
also exist. This* is science in its most exalted state. Such method of 
reasoning is uplifted immeasurably above empiricism. It clothes chaos in 
the attractive apparel of certainty. 

In the echinoderms, possessing the blood-proper and nervous ^sterna * 
only in their most indistinct and rudimentary conditions, the orgum of 
special sensation are not physiologically possibte. An apparatus of special 
sense supposes a complex evolution of some part of the^jicripheny of 
the nervous systenr, if not also of the vascule^. Can the circumference of 
a system antecede the development of the centre'{ Such supposition is 
opposed to every canon, everything that is certain in Organic science. The 
ocelliform sgots observed by Professor E. Forbes at the extremities of the 
rays of certain species of Stelleridai, and supposed by this naturalist to bo 




connected with extremities of nervc’-filaments, and iieseribed as pro¬ 
tected hy a peculiar arrangement of minute spines aroundyi^ch, are really 
nothing but pigment points, ^bey are not constant in diiff^ent individuals 
of the same species.* ’Jhey do not approach iu^minute s^cture to that of’ 
- trdfe ocelli. There lies beneath them>,or in connexion wth them, no con¬ 
centration of nerve-matter. . They are remote from the real centres of the 
nervous and bloqd systems. They possess not one character distinctive of 
an optical -instrument. The microscope proves what ck priori principle 
demands—that they are not eyes. 

The echinodern^^ may be emphatically distinguished as the region of 
cilia.” Jn them mmcidf^ritp is trarmmded into dliaritp. As the muscle¬ 
cell surrenders its contractility it acquires aij extra proportion of irrita¬ 
bility. What it loses in tlie one property it ^ins in the other. This fact 
offers a significant clue to the discovery of a new law, in biological science 
—that cilimity is really only that proj>erty in an epithelial cell, which in 
the muscle-cell is tlenominated irritoMlity.* 

In these torpid, motionless animals, ciliary replaces muscular jmwer. 
The arms of the Opliiurida3 display an exquisite degree of apparent sensi¬ 
bility—that is, they, writhe and contract for some time upon the contact 
of the minutest object. t^And yet, ii^, tile soft structurjBS of th^e sensitive 
parts, it is impossible to detect any other element than the smooth, irritable 
cylindrical cells, so abumiant in the soft structures of the actiniform 
zoophytes. These cells ofler no approC'Ch to strim. Striation iSa muscular 
fibre expresses by its degrees the measure al‘ vduntary power. The doc¬ 
trine which contends for the intereharigeablervess of muscular and ciliary 
power, receives support from another and most extraordinary order of 
evidence. In insects and crustacca a true ciliated epithelium does not 


occur.' These are the very classes in which tits muscle-cell first dc^mres the 
striated clmracter I The supi)re8sion of the cilia/ry is marked by an aug¬ 
mented development of the musetda/r system. Is not this signal coinci¬ 


dence a demonsttative proof of the convertibility, of the correlativeiiess 
of these two grea| molecular forces % The word “ voluntary” implies a centre 
of vdlition. In the radiata <sueh centre has no existence. If this, the 
higliest order of power, has been denied to the radiated and annulose animals, 


the striated muscle, its executive iustrument, cannot have been provided. 

Thus through phenomena the mind mounts to the apprehension of 
principles—^it rises from matter to “ force.” 

A&iong the Asteriadle and Echinidse the author has instituted numerous 
and rigorously exact dissections, with a view to define the character of the 


• The numerous and varied resea,relies wliicli, during the last ton years, I have prosecuted 
into the organization of the invertebrated animals, have amassed in my mind abundant evidenoe 
tendiugilo this conclusion. The muscle-cell pf the actinia is biglily iiTitabk. This property, 
htliei^ in the ce^-waM, The cavity of the cell is filled only with a non-grauular fluid plasma, 
in which it ia impossible that any ^ch property can reside. In these animals, of iwhosc ulti¬ 
mate structural elements irritability is so marked a characteristic, the dliated celt is oapMe eg 
(dteriug tke-jU^Qf itsmUlirier--thja,t is, Uie membrane (ft the oell-wall, as well as the ’oilia, which 
We subatantiyely its continuations, d^ttracts and dihtec, like the involucrum of the muscle-cell. 
Ttiia ^riacrdinary Jabt cannot bo observed in a single detached ciliated cell $ batin m MUerna 
it admits of convincing d<cmonstration. lids plain prindide divests oUiaiity of its 
mystic powers it, la muscularity seated on an unexpected element. It is the 

Of the h>we8i Itom of muscle-cell m^ifested by a differently configurated 
orggitule. ; lSi^)lter*s> disijovcry will hbreaUer extend its range fiotn the deep regions of the 
skin £Hnn the dennis to the ej^demis. , . 
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f^rvom system, ' He is certain that grey nerve-matter/4Jie ganglionic, has 
no place in tfee. organization of these genera of echitioderms. «Thc Imc 
character of ti» muscle-cell, the incomplete condition of the blood-proper 
fiya|tem) impres^is mind deeply with the belief that in such “simply con¬ 
structed organisms, ganglionic centres, grey nervc'^raatter, can hav^ no' 
pwrposG to o/niswer. The blood-system here dpes not cir(ndate its contents. 
The parietes of the vessels are not endowed with a pow.er of eqntracting 
upon the contained fluid. This fact admits of ready and unquestionable 
proof in the conspicuqus bloodvessel of the Sqmneidus. The first business 
of the nervous system is to confer upon the true-blood system the power 
to circulate its fluid contents. Fluid cannot mj^ve or itself; its motion 
always is due to an applied force. The absence of this‘circulating power 
involves necessarily the absence of a centralized nervous system. Thus 
theory reaches the eminence of a new truth, the j>ractical demonstration of 
which may remjlin to distinguish a future epoch in anatomical science. 

Innervation is executed in these inferior beings tluough the instru¬ 
mentality of an apparatus, the chanicters of which are not yet known. 
Analogy drawn from the demonstrated descensive shnplification which 
occurs in other systems of organs, convinces the author that a correspond¬ 
ing simplification nmat take place in ^hat of the i^'rves.* 

Could brain dt a mammal be sustained materially or dynamically by 
the fluids of an echinoderm ? This is an extreme interrogatory ;• but it 
imparts cogency to the argument. ,It gives substance and validity to the 
principle which demands Xhatathc fluids and the solids should stand in a 
direct ratip to each other.f ^ • 

The simple nerve-cell of the radiata and zoophytes will hereafter be 
proved to bear the same relation to that of the higher animals with that 
which the aiijscle-cell of the fdfiner does to that of the latter. 

The fluids of these classes resptetively will exhibit a similar relation. 

In organisms of which the. solids arc so simple:}; the fluids must exhibit 

• 

* Oa a future oecaoion, while discussing the unitu of the laws by which the fixed and floating 
solids are governed, 1 will verify the statements contained in the text, lyr the tusliiuoi^ ami 
autlK)rit> of illustrations drawn with tlie utmost care fro)fi nature. • 

^ t 1 may l)e pardoned here for digressing so tangentially into a subject which, however,grows 
most naturally out of the cliemico-vital question argued in tlie text. I prophecy, with a feeling 
profoundly earnest, that when pathological fluids and pathological solids shall be studied in 
their reciprocal relations, in accordance with the logic of the general arguments whicli 1 have 
endeavoured to pursue in these papers, with reference to the physiological fluids and solids, a 
distinctive ora will be established in pathological inquiries. JVfii/ is it that a muscle-cell abas 
never been developed from the constituents of a pathological fluid—never demonstrated imong 
tile elements of a patholo^cal solid ? J am persuaded tliat the «f'/w;-cell of inferior patholo¬ 
gical solid^ When clearly and comparatively detiiied, will be found to bear the stamp ot organic 
degradation, to exliibit the same relation to the fluids out ol' which it was evolved, as tJio 
physiological nerve-oell in the same organism does to the physiological fluids. But in the 
human' body, how is the iiathologtcal element of the fluids, t/ sepetrabk, to be separated 9 Not 
by immediate demonstration. A clear apprehension of the abnormity of the fluids only 
be inferentially reached through a rigorous study of the visible, measurable, demonstrable 
constituents of the pathological ifolidn. Not the cv-M-elements only, but the organized patholo¬ 
gical systems, the vessels, aud the nerves, 'i'liese are hints diffidently projected as incentives 
to acuter minds and more experienced patliologists. No one at present can way what sort of 
paithologioal solid will aecrne from a girm description ot pathological fluid. Nor until this 
refined summit is attained can pathology rightly claim the honoured ilistincUon' of a miietiee. 

is MOW really nothing but a vast wilderness of Mwutiited facts. The quickening 
principle qf ot'dtr and classification is wanting. The time, however, is that apiwoachiug when 
a Ikr-seeing and wdde-extendlug geidus will pronounce over this sandy waste the solemn flat, 

“ Ift titcre be liffJtfr and there shnii be light, 

t The words “simple” and ‘ complex," “simplicity’* aud “complexity;** Which occfir so 
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a cofrelatwe simplicity. Thus a new aud powerful argument, is developed 
by the study of the solids, which lends its force to sustain ^e conclusions 
derived from the immediate examination of the fluids. The physiological 
capacities of the fluids cannot be satisfactorily proved, so as the fluids* 
” only are subjected to analysis. The results of this aha^is must be com¬ 
pared with thos6 obtained by a. similar investigation of the solids. “A 
comparative cimnical analysis of these two grand constituents of living 
beings rewards fhe labourer far loss satisfactorily than a physiological. To 
prbve that both contain albumen, or that both eonta,in certain salts in common, 
&c., is labour fruitless of good. It accomplishes more for science to de¬ 
monstrate that, in all at^inials, the liquid ?^worganized and the solid or¬ 
ganized moieties of the living body, are htvwjric^ly and necessarily linked 
into unity by an intimate agreement in gone'ral properties. The simple 
fluid produces a simple solid, the ootnplex a complex. This method of 
investigation will ufl'ortl•novel aid in unrayelling the tunjiled knot of the 
rise, function, and decliue of the floating cells of the fluids. These latter 
must stand in the same relation to the fluids as the organized fixed solids. 
Both are derived f/otu the same source. If Jibrine does not exist, nor ever 
has existed, in the fluids, it is quite certain that in neither the locomotive 
nor sedentary solids card* it be present, unless it be manufactured de novo 
out of some other element by the latter. Such an idea is as* yet wholly 
gratuitous and untenable. It is sujiported by no single ascertained fact. 
The fluids are the scene wherein are prepared, produced, the organic 
prineijdos engaged in the fabrication of thc'soliels. Trueflbrine and albu¬ 
men exist nowhere but in the nutritive fluids. By the muscle-cell the 
former is modified only into musculine; by the areolar and cartilage cells 
the latter is nwdijied only into gelatine, <feg. Zoochemistry is indeed at 
present little acquainted with those liquid principles vrhich ar« dqptaiiied in 
the interior of the cells of the sedentary solids. Organic chemists have long 
supposed that a certain class of solids cuii be dei'ived from a certain correlative 
class of the constituents of the fluids. By the lute Dr.,Prout this argument 
was prosecuted igith great ability into the domain of pathology. Upon its 
- basis his geniups raised a new llieory of therapeutics. Comjiarative histology 
lends to this ancient doctrine an uuex}>octe<l sanction. It is (pdte certain 
that those elements in the organized solids of the higher animals which 
do not exist in the organized solids of the lower, must be deiivatives of 
thqse elements in the ^uids of the former which arc not present in those 
of the latter. 

The preceding discussion is not barren of results* It piojieers an 
easy road to a new country. The science of life and living things must be 
studied as a whole, not as a part. Nothing in the vital organism can be 
uudesstood if isolated from the systems within systems of which it is an 
integer. ^ ^ 

repeatedly la thcise papers, should he here clearly defined. The word “ simple,’' in thli accepta¬ 
tion in wlUch itns ^plpyed in the text,is designed denote an organic suhstimee the elements 
of which are beliered ]to be less nnraerons than those of the “compley." ITie torais ‘MiBferior'’ 

** snperior,” “ perfect” and ” imperfect," degraded " and ” ejtalted,” are objcetidnablh in 
thfir application to natural things. Everything in pature is pe.rjkvt in its plaes. W.othing ia 
more exalted than anotheSr. The “complex” could not ftilfil tlic endi^ Of the ^ aim|fie.” la the 
ptee of the •^flimple,'’ the'^‘complex” would be valueless lu thii mundane system. The mhscle- ' 
c<dl or nojj^^MjOil orthe> zoophyte is'more “ simple” than the corresponding |tfhctures. of the 
mai^nnal, beususe the former contains a lower order and a fewer number of, dements than the 
tawer. . ■ . . 
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Having now woved that in the echinodermata the whole apparatus of 
the fixed solids^ remarkable for its “ simplicity,” let the study^be re-^ 
sumed which coi^rns the free solids of the jhiixla. 

In this class of^niraals the nutritive fluids are first gathered into seQ^- 
rate and independent systems- The digestive organs are no longer in open 
confmunicafcion with the receptacles of the»nutritional media. The latter 
are enclosed in closed iiidepen<lont chambers. Thus is established} for the 
first time itt'the animal kingdom,*the distinctness of the chylaqueous system. 
It if a criterion of advanced development. The zoojihytic character is 
here lost. This fact, estimated apart from all its orgwuic relationships, 
bears the impress of no significance. But view itjwi its relative bearings, 
what does it signify ? It ma^s a new and extraordinary epoch in the 
crechtive history of organic nature. Coctancously with it come also into 
existence, under the ^ame circumstances of rudimentary incipicncy, the 
nervous, the muscle, and the blood-proper systems, l^iis is uot a fortuitous 
concurrence of epicycles; one -necessitates tlie other. 

It has already been proved that, although this is the exact limit, in the 
chain of animal life, at which four new systems of organs arise, it is not 
the inferior boundary of that of the floating cells of the fluids. The 
'phlehmteric fluids of ihe zoophytes and acaleplue ^orpmmhiie. The ten¬ 
dency to corpusculation is co-extensive with the animal fluids themselves. 
The floating cells must, therefore, envelope some recondite meaning. 'What 
is it in the il^stance of the fluids of the echinodermata 1 The corpuscles 
of the chylaqueous fluid iu fllie Asteriadse and Echinidai are very distinctive 
in microscopic characters (pl» 2, figs. 21 to 20). They look like spherules 
of hard and very minute granules of coagulated albumen ; they are 
scantily distributed only throughout the mass of the fluid ; they are rc- 
marll^ble for the ahse^isx of the ojeous principles ; they possess neither a 
detec'tible nucleus nor involucrum; the constituent granules of each 
corpuscle feebly adhere together; they are readily ditt'used into individual 
molecules. This circumstance argues the absence of fbrine. It is the co- 
liesive substance, the cement, which, in the case of the bloa^l-corpu dee of 
the Crustacea, unites the component granules. • The proportioh of albumen 
containfed in the chylaqueous fluid of the Asteriadte and Echinidre is re¬ 
markably small. Tiie acids render it only opalescent. No clot is formed 
by heat. It betrays indeed all the apparent cl^iracters of inorganic sea¬ 
water. For this element it was actually mistaken hy»Ticdcraann, Sharjiey, 
end Miiller, and the multitudinous copyists after them have re-enacted the 
error. The presenoe (^f albumen, though in minute quantity relatively to 
the hulk of the fluid, admits of two modes of demonstration. If the fluid, 
which in these genera is readily collected to any amount, be first strained 
through fine linen, in order to separate the corpuscles, the couqdcte^ree- 
dom of the fluid from the latter being tested by the microscope, heat ahd 
nitric acid will throw down a cousjiicuous cloud of albumen. It requires 
repeated observations to familiarize the eye with the exact characters 'of 
the corpuscles. They may he mistaken for theciliated cells, which are de¬ 
tached into the fluid from the parietes of the contaiqing cavity. They 
are vmdoiihtedly peculiar to, and formed in, the chylaqueous fluid. They 
are at once tfa^ evidence and the product of the vited properties of this 
fluid. They are constant in the same individuals of tile same species, 
different in different. 
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A examination of tbe behaviour of these living solids, conducts to 
a newi^Toof of tbe organic nature of the fluid in whieh ^ley are formed. 
When placed in pure sea-water they soon fall to pieces/f The fluid insi- 
niiates itself between the component granules and separ^fe them. If thht 
contained in the |>erttoneal cavity were really, as supposed by Tiqdemann, 
wwliving sea-water, it is certain-that they would belxave in the same way in 
it as in* that drawn directly from the sea. The physiological presenoe of 
these corpliscles in the fluid of the peritdneal cavity, is, however, placed 
iJeyond all dispute by subjecting the little Ophiocomidte to examination 
as transparent objects. The auiinal, being pertectly fresh and perfectly 
uninjured, will inject 's'».nd distend fully the integumentary membranous 
processes with tKe fluid of the peritoneal cavity. As it whirls, in the little 
transparent caecal process, its corpa^cles may be recognised and defined 
with perfect clearness. 

In Oomatula Rosacea, abundant in Langlan Bay, on the coast of Swan¬ 
sea, a second (anal) orifice is added to the alimentary system. Tins fact 
does not involve a change in the characters of the chylaqueous fluid. Its 
corpuscles (pi.-2* fig. 21), correspond with those of the Ophiocomid«5 
(figs. 22, 23, 24), and Asteriadie (figs. 25, 26, 27). It occupies the sanie 
cavity. As in the casc^of the lattes genera, it is interrudly ciVuitad, The 
corpuscles are small in size and spherical in figure. They are .destitute of 
nuclef. The oil-element is microscopically and chemically wanting—■ether 
extracts none. A few transparent. filmy cells arc intermixSSd with the 
proper granulous corpuscles. This ilescriptioft «)f pellucid empty cell is 
found in every variety of chylacpieons*fluid. elts origin is mechanical and 
accidental. 

One type of cell prevails in the chylaqueous fluid of all the Ophiocomidae. 
It is a minute, delicate, granulosc, siihcrical cell (figs. 22, 23, '24). lb the 
larger Asteriadae these bodies present a slightly augmented development. 
They are larger than those of the OphioconiidsB, relatively to the siz$ of 
the animal. The component granules are larger and denser. Sometimes 
a slight sliiuing. molecule appears in the centre of the cell. It has the 
^ ajiparent eh&racter of au <9il drop. It cannot be so, for ether dissolves 
out no trace of oil from a mass of these cori)uscles. Tlu)ae taken from 
the chylaqueous fluids of Solaster Bapjiosa (fig. 20), Cribella Oculata 
(fig. 27), conform in ev/;ry particular to the description just given. 
TJiough in the Echinidae a second opening occurs in the digestive organs, 
the fluid contained in the great chamber of tbe shell agrees accurately 
with the chylaqueous fluid of the Astcriaila;. It is nut more highly orga¬ 
nized. Its corpuscles are not more numerous. In composition they are 
not superior to those of the latter orders. They jioasess np nucleus, nor 
do they contain oil (fig. 28). The light, bright molecules in the interior 
are *optit5aUy produced. In Spatangus Purpureus (fig. 29) they are less 
crowded with granules. * 

Tn passKig from the Asteriadse anS Echinidae to the Sipunculhlan 
genera, a very striking change in the number, form, find structure of the 
.eb:^usoles of the chylaqueous fluid is remarked. The cell is no longer 
oroieular ; it is a oval. The Sipuncl© is neither a spheroidal nor 

BtellfUte toinii^; it is v^hniform and cylindrical. Can of the 

oorjkuscle of tlielfluid bear any relation to that of the body of the animal ? 
Xnnumomble &cts disprove this conjecture. 
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In the cell of the chylaqueous fluid of the Sipuncle (figs. 32, 34), the 
hard points of coagulated albumen, the granules, disappemr. They are re¬ 
placed by one, ^o, or more molecules of an oily character in ea^h cell; 
these molecules ^play a faint reddish tint. Thk fmt sitould bs dgttodiz&i 
as thef/rst essay^ nature to d&oelop p^irmit in the interior of jioodijpg 
ceU^ of the fluids. The chylaqueous fluid of the Sipuncle, viewed in mass, 
exhibits a marked pinkish hue; it presents’the’same precise colour as the 
fluid contained in the bloodvessel. In all the Sipunculidan genera it is 
very thickly charged with albumen. A dense clot is precipitated by he%t 
and acid. The conterits of the corpuscles fhriUate on bursting, and a 
stringiness is exhibited by the precipitate carried mechanically down by 
the subsiding corpuscles. But the presence of ftlrine jp the nutritive 
fluids is rendered inferentiaJKy certain by the augmented development 
manifested by the muscle and nerve cells. The cephalic end of the Sipuncle 
is capable of vigq^jrou^ voluntary muscular action. It. protrudes and with¬ 
draws its fringed tentaculated head with great activity. This, then, com¬ 
pletes the descriptive account of the corpuscles of the chylaqueous fluid of 
the echinoderms. Let the inquiry be now instituted ag to the process of 
corpusculatwn; what is the meaning of this tendency? where and whenc# 
does it originate? whereunto dues it point, in this class of animals? At 
the echinoderms, as* already stated, begins the ctosedfuid series.* The 
latter rejjreSents a mixture of chyme and a nutritive fluid, the former of 
blood and v^ter. The latter is in part an aquiferous system, the former 
in part a digestive.t * 

That which the author lias ^’ccejitly distinguished as the chylaqueous 
order of flflids, has for half a century been known to natural observers 
under the name of the aquiferous. The aquiferous system of naturalists 
supposes an,immediate passage of the external water into the cavities of 
the aniraid body. Tj||||||||author admits that, into the chambers containing 
what he has ventured to designate as the chylaqueous system, the external 
element can only find admission through the digestive ^and cutaneous 
parietes—that is, through imperforaJte 'utenihranes by endomnosis —for the 
chamber containing the true chylaqueous fluid is a closed space: it has no 
dired communications with the outward medium. The extlrnal element 
must, then, pass through a living partition in order to gain the cavity of 
the jieritoneum. The organic principles can only be derived from the 
.digestive casca. In these receptacles cliymificaiion is accomjdished. The 
aptlior has lately jiroved, by very dear observations both in the Asteriiidae 
and SipunculidflB, that the nutritive fluids, before they leave the digestive 
sjTStem, tflat is, whiJb they are yet within the alimentary diverticula, mani¬ 
fest a very distinct tendency to corpusouJUxtion. This fact is really a crucial 
demonstration. It is conclusive of one point in the Iristory of floating 
cells—.that they are capable of arising spontaneously in the fluids— that is, 
without the intervening agency of any pre-existing solid, fixed or free. * 'In 

* See the autlior’s papoj in U\(} Philosophies! Transactions for 1851. 

Jf Iti recently ro-examining the corpuscles of tlie fluids of the acalepbs anri zoophytes, it 
appeared to me certain tJlat they were distipiipiislmblo froij those of the chylaqueous fluid of 
the echinodenoBintwo prominent features—Ist, thattliey were absolutely and relatively lai^r: 
2nd, th^t they contained oily molecules. Siich charactens are dist^ctive of the coFimscles of 
the Ojum fluid series, and which in future I propose to denoraimifto the phtrJmterk 
Corresponding phlehentoric corpuscles will he afterwards described in tlie entozoa, annelida, 
and moUusca. * 
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this case the chyme has not traversed a partition of living cpM-aiructwre^ 
as in t4e. instance of the contents of the thoracic duct mammals. It 
has undergone admixture only with the biliary secretion poured into the 
digestive ca3ca by the glandular parietes of the latter. I ,j is the re-ageijoy 
of this fixed cell-product upon the albuminous fluid ,’^jiulting from the 
digestive process, which really and immediately confers upon the latter 
fluid the disposition to corp^isculaie. 

The cells w^vich thus arise in chyme are idmtiJiaMe beyond question, 
■^ith those which float‘in the fluid of the peritoneal cavity. In the Si- 
punculidm the former are round (fig. 30), the latter flattened and oval (figs. 
31 to 34). The fermer represent the latter grown only to a certain point. 
In this situation they fiifen attain no greater dimensions. They can acquire 
the matured and perfect size and figure a»ly in the splanchnic cavity. 
The chylous corpuscles which appedt- in the nutritive fluid while the latter 
is yet within the digestive system dO not ])ass bodily thj'pugh the parietes 
into the peritoneal cavity—they first fluidify. The fluids only traverse this 
partition. This act of passing from one cavity to auqther through an 
inter])oscd membyane, is undoubtedly, in this case, one of simple physical 
•exosmosis, aided by compression. The digestive diverticula of the star¬ 
fish are lined by only a sim/ltt stratum of liver-cells (consisting of a closed 
hyaline involucrum fillM with adipose molecules, which difl'ev in colour in 
different species), irritable areolar filaments, and externally, tliat is, facing 
the peritoneal cavity, a layer of ciliated epithelium. Therp is here no 
trace whatever of blood-proper vessels—no nerve-threads. The act of 
passage, then, is really one of physical ciosmosis. It is the tendency to 
cotpnsc'idate, uot the corpuscles themselves,‘-addch travels with the. fluid 
from the digestive emea into the peritoneal cavity. Arrived at the 
splanchnic cavity, the fluid corpusculates de novo. But here the tendency 
in this direction is iitteusified; cells more rapidl|ppd nuhaerously arise; 
they attain to a further limit of growth. 

In conclusion, the author is anxious to state one fact, with reference to 
the corpuscles of the chylaqueous fluid of the echinoderms, more espe- 
ciaUy of the S^tunculidau orders, which he has proved by numerous and 
most scrupufbusly exact i)bs‘6rvations. It is the cdl-woU of the corpuscle 
vfhich first appears. It arises, unquestionably, in the homogenous fluid— 
not through the procreative agency of an antci ior parental corpuscle, but 
in the amorphous fluid itself, by a spontaneous act of ccllulation. The 
c«l^-wall, now a closed vesicle, grows larger and larger by the inhibition 
of fluid from without. In process of devclopmctit a minute, highly 
refractive jjinkish molecule* arises at some point (not neceisavUy its 
mathematical centre) in the interior of the cell. It is the special depository 
of the pigment. In structure, refractive power, and colour, it is totally 
unlilBa the cell-wall. It seems impossible that it could at any time grow 
inf(J the latter, and thus perpetuate the cell. It never exceeds the dimen¬ 
sions of a mere speck, a molecule, coippared with the size of the con¬ 
taining inveducrum. If it be only an adipose molecule, and not a 'physio¬ 
logical nucleus, then these cells heme no nimhus. Is not the inference 
ua^nonieal? not necessarily, for the office of the cell-wall is to seerde 

* X^t the reader careailiy famine the gradhatmm amotijrltt tlieae oeUB represented fa 'flgs. 
81, S'ii, 83, 84 (plate 8), which are drawn from the real objects. *■ i- ■ ' '" 
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from the surrounding fluid the contents of the cell. This act of ccll-agency 
results in the ^)roduction of a plasma more highly vitalized, further modi¬ 
fied, than that .external to the cell-wall. In the former (iw^/*<? cellular 
plasma) a nudei^M is evolved, in the latter (the mie^r-cellular liquor) a cell- 
wall only is prcaTli^d^ The former is a higher creative act than the latter., 
The materials used in the first instance stand above those gmployed in the 
las*t, in the scale of organic principles. 

• • 

tTo he oontinued.') • , 


Abt. II. ^ 

On Collapse of the (m& its resnlts, considered in relation to ths Dia¬ 
gnosis emd Treatment of certain Diseases of the Chest. By W. T. 
Gaxrdner, M.D.* one of the Ordinary Physi.ciuns in the Iloyal In¬ 
firmary of Edinburgh. • 

In the ‘ British and Foreign Medico-Ohirurgical Eeview’ for April and 
July, 18*')3,* as well as in some preceding papers, I have endeavoured to 
establish, from the point of view of morbid anatomy, certain conclusions, 
which, if correct, must be admitted to have an Ihaportant bearing on the 
diagnosis and treatment of thoracic aftections. It is the object of the 
present article to embody some of those practical ideas, which 'appear 
most directly to spring from the pathological doctrines alluded to: and to 
point out such of tite opiifionff and^ practices current in the present day ns 
appear cither to l)e founded* essentially in error, or to be liable to receive 
an erroneous bias from imperfect pathological views. To fulfil the first 
part of this programme would be to write a treatise on thoracic diseases; 
to do justice 1;o the Upt would ijequire a complete critical review of tho 
opinions of tho present day, ns expressed in tho works of the most accre¬ 
dited authors. I shall, however, attempt to confine tMs paper within 
bounds more suitable to the s])ace assigned to it; and, by seizing the most 
familiar and clear aspects of the subject, to bring befor«H;he reader «, few 
points of great practical importance, free frdm all ■ unnecessary discitssion. 
The previous elaboration of the i)reliminary nxattcr will, I trust, prove a 
Bufticient excuse for any appearance of undue dogmatism, or neglect of 
contemporary statements, in the present articlak 

The most important conclusions enunciated i» the communicxiijiions 
referred to above, a» the result of recent inquiries into the pathology of 
tho thoracic viscera, may be shortly stated in* a few sentences. It is, I^ 
think, suflSciently clearly proved, that among the different forms of recent 
condensation of the pulmonary tissue, by far the most frequent arc those 
.depending on simple collapse of the air-cells, sometimes attended by iBore or 
less serous effusion, or vascular congestion. These forms of conclensdfion, 
when not dependent on external comjwession of the lung, are, as I have 
endeaybured to prove, intimately related to bronchial obstrtiction, which 
may be looked upon as their chief exciting cause; the amount of obstruc¬ 
tion in tlie bronchi necessary to produce collapse of the air-vesicles being, 

• Apstllypi.. 451, sad July, p. 20 a. Articles on Collapse of the Lung, Bronoljitis, Eiuphyaema, 
and IBlatadon df the Heart. 
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in inverse proportion to the strength and vigour of the patient The de¬ 
pendence of atrophy of the lung, of emphysema, and of dilatation of the 
heart, upon these forms of condensation, (the first as a dirept consequence, 
the other two hy means of the inspiratory expansion of t^e chest bearing 
, unduly upon the sound and dilatable parts of its yiscers,) has also been 
fully discussed in the papers reiprred to. It remains to show wherein 
these doctrines may be expected to modify to any considerable extent the 
diagnosis and trtiatment of chest affections. 

c The diseases which have been considered, since the application of the 
modern physical diagnosis to the study of the diseases of the chest, as the 
ehief sources of c<Widcnsation of the lung, or of dull percussion-sound in 
the thorax, are^ pncuhlonia, pleurisy, or hydrothorax, and tubercular 
phthisis. Every work on physical diagnosis,^.cvery course of clinical and 
systematic instruction, has usually tVeuted iu detail of the modifications 
of ]>crcussion-sound 4iic to each of these caiises, and ^f the collateral 
auscultatory and other phenomena distinguishing pneumonic condensation 
from pleuritic effusion, and both of these from tubercular disease. On the 
other hand, the existence of other causes of condensation, and of dull 
thoracic percussion, than those above-mentioned, has usually been either 
overlooked, or has occujned so small a space in the field of elementary 
instruction, as to disappear almost entirely from the view of the student. 
In particular, the connexion of bronchitis, and of other diseases* producing 
bronchial obstruction, with these phenomena, can scarcely be s^idto beac- 
kuowletlged, otherwise than by a few vtsry cursory, and, as it were, unwilling 
admissions, in the great majority of,standard works. This statement 
might be easily borne out by extracts from tile nunjerous anti excellent 
treatises on chest disease, which are in the hands of practitioners both in 
this country and the continent; but the reader will readily pardon the 
omission of references which are familiar to him, il^hc finds that in his . 
own experience he has usually regarded dull percussion of the chest as 
being, in the yast majority of cases, a valid distinction between pure 
bronchitis and most of the other acute and chronic diseases of the thoracic 
visct*ra with whfeh it may be confounded or complicated. 

' From a consideration of tlic conclusions mentioned above, it will appear 
that a coiTcct view of thoracic pathology demands a much wider and more 
general recognition of the existence of pulmonaiy condensation from 
bronchial obstruction, than it has yet received. It must, indeed, be 
admitted that iu one< de])artiijcnt of practice more just ideas have long 
j)revailed among the best-informed pathologists; and that in infantile 
^diseases the origin of pulnlonary condensation in simple collapse of the 
vesicles in a large proportion of cases, has been taught by numerous ob¬ 
servers, to whose elaborate researches and correct appreciation of facts I 
have ftideaVQured, to do justice in a previous paper. Confining my obser-, 
vatmns at present chiefly to adult pathology, I shall endeavow to show 
how far the diagnosis and treatment of p^ieumonia, pleurisy, phthisis pul- 
monalis, and*bronchitis, seem to be liable to serious error from the imperfect 
knowledge which has prevailed of the forms of condensation dependent 
on bronehial obstruction. 

^«e»*wowia.---Not one of all the %cute inflammatory disehsi^ ha& 
iaeen the subject of so much and so careful observation as pnexiinoflia; It 
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has been in the present century, as pleuritis was among the later Greeks 
and Arabian*, the princeps morbm'vm acutorum, the battle-ground of 
opposing priiK^plcs, both in pathology and ju’actice. There is scarcely a 
great physician;from the time of Sydenham to the -present day, whose 
t>pinion8 in respibt to it have not been repeatedly canvassed hi the nmno- 
gcaphs and systematic treatises of the*iast .few years. ‘By the medical 
writers of the present century it has received an uncxtunpled amount of 
discussion. Its symptoms, ibs physical signs, its causes, its degree of 
fatality under different circumstances, its varieties of type according’to 
age and epidemic constitution, its relation to all otUjjj* diseases, its treat¬ 
ment by bloodletting, by tartar-emetic, by sti»,i*ulants, by ]itisnns and 
extractum graniiais; its behaviour under Brownism, Broussaisism,Ttasorism, 
and every other variety df ism; under honueo[)athy and evi'ry other 
variety of pathy; finally, its issue when left systematically to nature with 
regulated diet amd rc^mcn (for none of the expectant physici.ans have 
ever trusted nature in these latter iiarticulars);—all thcsi; subjects haA o 
been discussed under every conceivable aspect, and with the aid of every 
resource that modern learning and .ingenuity can sujiply for the solution 
of such queslions. In particular, it is to be observed that pneumonia, 
together with typhoid fever, phthisic peri ear ditiw, rheumatism, and a few 
other diseases, has occupied for many years past the most prominent 
position in all our statistical inquiries, and ow'es this jiosition no doubt to 
the* convietBon that it is a pathological condition more easily recognised, 
more uniform in its chara4‘tei>aud therefore less apt to lead to fallacy than 
most others. It is certain^hat thft public, and even a considerable jutrtion 
o‘f the medical profession, are often induced to repose with undue security 
on numerical inquiries, under the impression that the diseases treated of 
under one myne are made up of identical or nearly similar patbologieal 
units. This impression, originally propagated in perfect good faith, by 
men whose object was to iivoiil fallacy, and who sacrificed every other 
consideration to the cause of truth, has reeently been turned successfully 
to account by many persons of another description: mot! sclf-devot«d to 
the service of quackery, having no other infriTcst in mcdicJtl science than 
« personal one, and ready, accordingly, to confound truth and error liy the 
careful selection, the studious suppresbion, or the indiscriminate adoption 
of data. , 

There can be little doubt that the stiuly of mq*‘bid anatomy in,con¬ 
nexion W'ith physic{|l diagnosis, has very greatly eontrilmted to fix in the 
public mind the idea of pneumonia as a separate and peculiar pathological 
unity. Among the ancients, \X\Q:p&ripneamonia as epilepsy, neuralgia, 

and typhus fever now are, nothing but the name for a series of symptoms 
or external phenomena, the presence or absence, the severity or mUducss 
t>f which in individual cases guided the mind of the practitioner in’ dia¬ 
gnosis, and his hand in action. No doubt speculations existed as to the 
anatomical seat of this affection.* The expectoration, the pain or uneasi¬ 
ness of the chest, tlfe functional disturbance wiiich it created, were all such 
as to point to the part affected; and the name of the di.sease, accordingly, 
bears the impress of a rough anatomical appreciation of its seat. But the 
great unifori^ity of the descriptions of this affection, taken in connexion 
26-xiti. ' 14 
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with tlie consiilerable diversities of opinion as to its anatomical nature,* 
show that it was by the study of the evident symptoms aloiSe, and not by 
supposed anatomical differences, that the ancient authorities concurred in 
giving this disease a position in the nosology, and parti<Jnlarly in distki- 
“guis^iingit from pleurisy. 

Nor did this tiew of the subjjsfct cease with the introduction of morbid 
anatomy -as a nieans of pathological inquiry. The discovery of liej^atU 
zation of tite. luiig dates from uu early period in the history of that science, 
but notwithstanding multiplied investigations in the seventeenth and 
cighteentli centurif'J, ^Morgagni found it impossible to give an exact 
anatomical des(‘ri^>tioii it..*' the peripneumonia as distinguished from pleurisy; 
and his successors up to the end of the last century were in no better 
predicament, as we find that the einfiess inconsistencies of previous noso¬ 
logical writers on tins point, and the unprofitable nature of their classi-: 
ficiitions, drove Cullcfi'iuto the admission that ho suflnient distinction 
between pneumonia and pleurisy could be found, at least of u kind 
available at the bcd&ide. The two diseases, therefore, which were de¬ 
scribed by thew ancients, were placed by Cullen under the single genua, 
Pneumonia: and were only sejjarated into distinct species in deference to 
prior authorities {opimoiabus et comtiefwiine imdicoi'nni aliquid concedere 
volens).‘\ in this respect Cullen only followed the example of Hofiiuann; 
and though Find and his followers, tracing the first lines of an nnat<imicai 
nosology, placed the two diseases widely apart, most of the g'^eat climesil 
observers of the eighteenth century J justified CkHch’s views on the subject, 
by showing that no close relation could be dir.covcrc<\ between the symp¬ 
toms and the. anatomical distinctions. I shall hereafter point out the 
source of much of the confusion that prevailed in the eightecntli century, 
by showing that the modern idea, both of pneuinouia and.of pleurisy, is 
essentially different from the ancient, and leads necessarily to confusion 
Avlicu compared with it. In the meantime, it is sufficient to have shown, as 
an unquestionable fact, that up to tlie present century the study of morbid 
anatomy did ncjit render in any degree more precise the nosological dis¬ 
tinctions of jlneumonia derived from the Greeks. 

The art of ])ercu^^ion, however, us introduced by Avenbrugger and 
Corvisart. began to find followers about the beginning of the present 
century. From that epoch tlie anatomical charactets of chest affections 
assu^ned a new impQjrtaucc as the elements of diagnostic distinctions. 
The tendency of the age, moreover, was towards the localization of disease 
to the uttermost; and the increased attention given to morbid anatomy 
tended to keep up the nosological definitions which had identified peri- 
pneuinouia with hepatization or condensation of the lung. Tlie labours 
of Lifimnec confirmed these distinctions, but showed that the phenomena 
revekled by mediate auscultation were capable of aff'ording new diagnostic 
assistance, and of recording the progress of pulmonic condensation with 
even greatei^exactitude tlmn percussion. From the moment that crepi- 

^l» jaw interesting chapter in tkelius Aurelianus, Acut. Morb. II. 28 j entitled, ‘ Quia locua 

ifit^pMpncuinonicia patitur.’ 

t Synopaia Nosolpg. Method, snh voce Pneumonia. 

j Sappolally l>e Haen and Stoll, who habitually, and almost constantly, use the compound 
Word pleoro-pcripncumonia, introduced by Vincent Baron lathe prccedhig century, and in 
later Umes much mnployed by Andral. 
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tating rale, dull percussion, bronchial respiration and voice, became the 
recognised eApouents of pneumonic inflammation, the symptonm assumed 
a secondary position in reference to its clinical history; the anatomical 
change in the lung was the disease, the symptoms M'cre the accidental 
epiphenomena? % • * * 

, This great revolution in the nosological idea of pneQmonia could not 
fail to produce a marked effect upon the records of medical practice in 
that disease. The anciimt i>eripncumonia was a disease jflways’ acute, 
always febrile, characterized by great functional disturbance, and great 
risk of sufibcation. So fatal, indeed, was this disca.s^that even the pain 
which sometimes accompanied it wasaltogctlicr srJbordinate to the danger.* 
The modern pneumonia is ^in affection which, as alincJst all the hest ob¬ 
servers have assured us, inTiy vary indefinitely in its .sym[)tomatIc charac- 
.ters, and not less as, to its jirognosis; nay, which may in some not nnfro- 
quent instances^be altbgotlicr patent, as far as sy^nptorns are concerned. 
The idea of a latent pneunio)iia would have a])j>carcd to Arefmus a strange 
contradiction, because in the symptoms was involved the very existence of 
the disease. To Grisolle a latent ])nenmonia api)cars ‘scarcely adinis.sible, 
because, although the symptoms may he entirely wanting or masked, con¬ 
densation of the lungs can rarely (jccur so as be unapprociable by 
physical sij|ns.f 'I'he pneumonia of Clrisollc might be no pneumonia, nor 
even any di.scasc of the lungs, to Arctseus. I shall afterwards show, in 
rchtfion t(j*bronchitis, that the puewmouia of Arctmus might be no pneu¬ 
monia to Grisolle. • • 

It is remarkable, that these fadts, plain enough even on a superficial 
consideration of the subject of pneumonia, should have been so often over¬ 
looked by those who have compared the aucieut with the inoderu practice 
in this diseafi!. Lacimcc himself did not fall into this error, lie was 
fully aware that cases of pneumonia, according to his own diagnosis, and 
according to that of his predecessors, were not comparable quantities; ami 
he accordingly rarely attomj)ts to com[)arc them, either as to treatment or 
as to anything else. When, in stating the results of hi*»own j)racti<#c, he 
foresees that such a comparison is inevitablc,*he exj»re.ssly warns the reader 

the difference in the character of the cases, and particularly remark,s, 
‘*frst, that auscultation allow.s us to recognise pneumonia vmch earlier 
than we "ban do it by the observation of sym^^toins; and, secondly, that 
according to all appearances, many cases of simple pleurisy, or of ])lquro- 
pneumonia with prejjomiuance of pleurisy, are necessarily comprised midcr 
the namw of peri})Beumonia,” in the accounts of the practice of lii.s imme¬ 
diate predecessors. J Tlii.s passage is of very groat importance in reference 
to the history of pneumonia. Not oidy is it most ciaalitable to the candour 
of Laennec, by whom it is put forward us an exjdanation of his o\\^» ap- 
fareut success in treatment, but it is, in reality, one of the be..st state¬ 
ments in any author of the noJtvire of the difference, iu certain cases, 
between pneumonia before physical diagnosis, and pneunionte since that 
period. It may, tlicveforc, fitly form the starting-point of a few more 
detailed remarks upon this subject; • 

* Celsua, l.,4, c. 7, “ Plus periculi quam doloris habet." See also Aretaus, 1, 2, c. 1, Pe 
caiigis a«utorum morbornra. 

t Tfait^ de la lAiaumoiiie. Paris, 1R41, p. 484. 

t AuscultatiLou MMiatc. 2n<l edit,, vol. i. p. 504. 
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A modern ]>hyRician, in all respects well-informed and skilful, will form 
liis du^gt^)sis, and determine hLs treatment, in a case of pueuMonia, chiefly 
from some combination of the following phenomena—vbs,, fever, local 
paiu^ dyspepsia, characteristic cxpect(!ration, cough, crepitating raJe, altered 
percussion-sound, bronchial respiration, bronchophony, i^th perhaps the 
aid of some other less constant alterations of function, or of the physical 
signs, in peculiar-and doubtful cases.. He knows, however, that several of 
these phenoinena’ may be absent in any particular case, and that one or 
two of them may be expected to bp absent in a large proportion of cases. 
He will, therefore, i^it readily he iwduecd to resign any of his means of 
ex[)loration, and least IJ-f all the general or rational symptoms, which he 
will always regarfl as giving the chief indicaticpis for treatment, even where 
the diagnosis cannot be securely rested upon them. Such would, I think, 
1)0 the verdict of most sound and exj)erienced }»hysiqians, as to the com¬ 
peting I'ulue of rational' symptoms and pj)ysical signs. 4t, was evidently 
by tliese principles that.Laeunec was uniformly guided, as every j)age of 
his great work proves. No jone has asserted these prineijdes with more 
clearness and strength of conviction than Dr, Stokes. “ In the eases we 
arc every day called to treat,” says lie, “ the value of pliysica.1 signs must 
be tested by the history^nnd symjjtoans, and these iu^ their turn must be 
corrected by the physical signs. Whoever neglects either sourep of infor- 
inatiou'will fall into the most fatal errors.”* Similar statements are to he 
found in all the must trustworthy authorities. At the same^time, i't is 
(juite evident that the invention of physiciji diagnosis has a tendency to 
diminish the apparent value of symptoins, notoby circymscribiiig the field 
of tlieir application in diagnosis, hut by extending the field of diagnosis 
taken as a whole. It is also unquestionably true, that an undue estimate 
of the relative importance of physical signs has caused, in uoine minds, a 
neglect of the diagnostic value of symptoms; which is the more to be 
regretted, as it is so far removed from the s])irit of Lacunec himself, and 
tlie best of his successors. 

T(> is natural‘io loolc to France for the first fruits of the new system; 
and I have already indicateiktliat Laenaee himself was the first to point 
out that “ pneumonia” had, to some extent, changed its nosologictfi 
character and its relations to medical practice, under tlie accessions to the 
means of diagnosis. I am the more anxious to direct atiteutio!h to this 
point, because M. Locis has extracted from the words of Laennec above 
noticed, a meaning which it ajipcars to me they cannot jusily be made to 
hear; and because the commentary of Louis on the text of Laennec places 
in an instinctive point of view the characters of pneumonia, as the dis¬ 
ease was regarded by these two celebrated and excellent physicians. In 
his, “*5Recherches sur les Elfets de la Saigu6e,” Louis refers to the passage 
of llaennee above quoted, and remarks upon it as proving, “that in A 
certain number of cases Laennec trusted to auscultation exclusively to 
indicate to lltm the existence of iineumonia; that crepitation, independently 
of every other local syraptwm, appeared to him to be lufficient for a Secure 
diagnosis of this affeetion: so that he must have admitted cases of pneumonia 
among individuals who offered only crepitation, without rusty and serai-traus- 
parejitsputa; withoutany alteration of the respiratoty nnurmu^;; without any 

* Diseases ®f the Chest, part 1. p. 40. 
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degree of dulness of the chest on percussion, at any point.’’* Upon the above 
estimate of LSennec’s method of diagnosis, Louis attributes to h»m a want 
of suflicient caution iu admitting cases of pneumonia, and maintains that he 
must Imve frequently mistaken the crepitating rale of bronchitis of tlic 
smaller tubes, toi that of pjieumonia. Without entering at prcscnt*intd 
the question whether this mistake was probable, or whether it would, as 
M. Louis supposes,^account for the comparatively high ap])arent *81100688 of 
Laenuec’s practice, I think it may bo safely said that noTtbing in the pas¬ 
sage quote^l by Louis, nor in any other portion of Laeunec’s work, goes 
to bear out the idea that he habitually assumed tbc ^istence of clinically 
important ]>neumonia, from an observatio* of i^fliscultutory })ueumonia 
owiy.t His assertion is sin^ply, that auscultation allows of a ttttyre mrh/ 
recognition of pneumonia iu otliciv words, tliat a crepitating rule in the 
.lung, added to symptoms as yet not precisely cburacteristic, will enable an 
observer to 2 ’>reflicate tlio disease with certainty. ' is the only c-\i)lu- 
nation of Laennee's meaning which bis words reipiire ; it is likewise the 
only meaning consistent w'itli the rest of 4is published oiiinious, which 
always dc.scribe the syni{)toms, and jiarticularly the fev’er, as going along 
with sinqile unconqilicated i>ucumoiiiayro/u the hegiummj.X 

The above ob.sqj-vations seem suiliciciib to sllow that M. Louis has 
inadvertently misrepresented the lu'inciples of diagiu'sis advocati'd by 
Laennec. Nevertheless, it scerns that in relation to the important (juc.stiun 
of curabilif)', there was an imjiortant difference betw'ccn the “ jmeumonia” 
of Laennec and that of AK Liruis. Under a similar treatment (by turtar- 
cnictio in Jarge doges), tbi* lattermost three patients out of twenty, who 
were* in good health at tlu^ time of the attack, while Laennec treated 
slxty-two jjaticuts with only six deaths, all of which fatal cases Mere in 
Very unfavoujiablc, and some in de.spcrate circumstance’s at the tiiue of 
admission. It is this disere 2 )ancy which M. Louis seeks to cxi)lain. I 
think it may probably (so far as it t\’as not accidental) bo (’X[)laiucd as 
folloM’8 :—The cases of Louis w'ere, iu tM'o points of view, sdset cases. 
They were, orapjicar to have been, a favourable .selcction^for treatment, iu 
rcsjiect that the individuals were ail in gof>cHiealth at the ti^ne of seizure, 
ifnd that all the eases springing out of pulmonary catarrh Avere carefully 
excluded.§ On the other haml, they were all, icithoat exesption, cases o{ a 
serious character, considered with respect to fjie luieuinonia itself; inas¬ 
much as jVI. Louis, not content with a fcM' eouditioiis in fixing the, cha¬ 
racter of the diseasti seems to have demanded, as absolutely indisjicnsablc 
points i» his diagnosis, fever, jiaiu, rusty exircctoratiou, crei»itant rale, 
bronchial resjiiration, and more or less dull percussion—in other words, the 

* Louis, Kocherclics sur la Kaignof, p (i5. 

t This remark applies only to the second edition; in tJie first, Laetinoc seems, as flight be 
fevpt’Otwl, less alive to the lisk of error iu practice fz’oin a purely physical <liaf!;iio.sis. So,, 5\.us- 
cult. JUediute, .Ist e.dit., vol. i. p. 170, par. aofi. 

t “ La pneumonic, <U8 .oon dlcbiti, est ur^ompagn^*, d’nnc lievro aigue; il est Ms-rarc ijit'cUe 
rumqite ent mhnw qu'elk sott pen iiitcim', et oela n’arrive guore yiic dans les pnewnonies pavtlollcs 
riw-pou dtenducs.”— Aw Mvd., vol. i. p. lac. in the edition, which compare with the 
passage quoted above. 

§ In his first series, composed, after this exclusion, of 7S cases of pure simple pnenmonia, the 
oases excluded were 45 in uimiber. As r(*gn|jtl.s this exclusion, Louis says, “ J’ai cm devoir 
tjcartcr ces faits de mon. analyse, i»our que tout fut comparable. Aiicmi autre fait n’en a ^te 
^cart^ j de manijjte que j’ai reellement fait unc enumeration complete, ou I’analyse de tous lea 
faits de mOme esp^ce que j’ai recucillfe.”—iiet’/tfrc/zctf stir la p. 9 (note). 
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]>roof of a pneumonia not merely begun, but continued to a dangerous 
extent.* It seems highly probable that Laennec, on the other hand, not 
being, like M. Louis, engaged in a strict comparative numerical " analysis 
of fixets of the same species,” and not in fact proposing' f;o himself any 
rigorous analysis at all, gave all the cases which had s’atis^led/ws own miim 
of the existence of pneumonia, even at the earliest stage. Among these 
may doubtless be reckoned some cases of very slight pneumonia, and 
some, as jM. Louis suggcst.s, of “catarrhal pneumonia;” on the other hand, 
Laennec undoubtedly included some which were not in good health at the 
time of seizure, as dds list of detailed fatal cases shows. Both Laennec 
jhkI Louis have pi’ohahiy excluded the “ peripneumonie des agouisans,” 
and the “ pneumonia” occurring as a mere complication of other severe 
acute diseases, with such syraptoins as*to be of secondary importance. On 
the whole, the estimate of the disease by these two great physicians (h^es 
not appear to have ditiered in any materi,al point; nor there, I think, 
any ground for siip])o.siug that either of them allowed his judgment to be 
swayed considerably by the .study of j)hy;dcal signs, to the exclusion of 
symptoms. SL Louis’s exactness of method and conscientiousness of cha¬ 
racter place his facts beyond all shadow of suspicion in this respect, when 
viewed by the light «)f 4us own words. Laennec, speaking confessedly 
with less severe exactness, may sometimes have too lightly admitted some 
pscudo-pricumonic Cfises, on grounds to whicli I shall presently refer. But 
lus object was simply to show that, in using the trcatnieut by tdHar-exnetic 
for a series of years, he had lost very levv'eascis ahsolntely (not compara¬ 
tively, as the elements for a eomparisou did nolpthcn exist), in ox large field 
for observation ; and his method of showing this was cmincutly ‘con¬ 
scientious; he gives the whole of his cases, according to his own iuibiasse«l 
judgment, and likewisc'the whole of his deaths, even when tJ’iese were the 
result of complications, or of pneumonia itself a complication of other dis¬ 
eases, or of pneiunoiiia treated m axlrenm. Further, he expressly warns 
the reader that his re.su1ts arc not fairly to be compared with those of his 
predecessors, and^that, if so compared, they give the stethoscopic ptieumouia 
, an apparent advantage, which''is not an advantage in fact. 

I have next to iiKpxire, whether the neglect of rational syroi)toins ami 
exclusive attention to physical sigiis which M. Louis attributes to Laennec, 
have, to any considerable Cixtent, interfered with the eouecptioiis of other 
physicians of eminence, or biassed the judgment of the medical public, 
with respect to pneumonia. That M. Louis was aware of the danger of a 
fallacy from this cause, may be presumed from his having allowed the 
suspicion of error to arise in his mind with respect to Laennec’s cases; for, it 
is in no spirit of detraction, but of genuine scientific caution, thaf^he states 
his coilvictions on this subject. Further, M. Louis was one of the earliest 
observers who described accurately in the adult, and in the course of fever, 
the peculiar affections of the lung which simulate pneumonia in that dis¬ 
ease, without'ixrodueing any of its characteristic symptoms; and, although 
he evidently considered these affections a peculiar kind of pneumoiiia, the 
pf slight pulmonary catarrh in enfeebled subjects, there can be little 
doiibl that he learned from these cases the danger of admitting drepitation, 
ftiiu <BVen percussion, to a level with rational symptoms in pointing 

• Kccherches, &c.! compare pp. 16 and 34. 
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diagnosis or indiming treatment.* From an examination ^ his own 
cases, it appilars tliat his treatment was never modified by the ol^ervation 
of these phenomena; and in describing them he gives the following im¬ 
portantwarning:—“It is very important to know these results of auscul¬ 
tation, so as td.iwoid the grave errors into which 1 have seen a physician 
f^l, who had little practice in auscultation, but was in other respects very 
skilful. Whenever hS met with the r41e of which 1 spesk, in the course of 
a typhoid affection, even of slight intensity, he supposed,* uotwithstandiug 
the trivial character of the dyspnma, that he had to do wdth an inte«ise 
pulmonar^ catarrh, and prescribed bleydings, witJumt' success .These ob¬ 
servations of M. Louis sliow very clearly tlio sou,po^of his criticisms on 
Laeunec’s supposed error, and demonstrate that "they vere'by no means 
founded on air hypothesis hrvented j^o explain a difficulty, but on a fallacy 
_ actually observed in practice. 

M. Andral wt*s the first author of repute who,.>ii.fter the publication of 
Ijaennec'a great work, laid so*miich stress on the j)hysic,d signs as to 
maintain the existence of pneumonia, deviandhilj active trea,tment, in the 
entire absence of it.s characteristic symptoms* We iia’v^ seen that Laennce 
himself did not do so; and this is made still more plain by a consideration 
of his article on s^'inptomatic and ktent pneumonia, and by some of his 
criticisms nn the cases and iuforeuecs of Andral. in the second edition of 
the ‘ Auscultation Mddiate.’J These criticisms show a disposition on the 
par£ of jjtiennec to vindicate to the utmost the ajjplicatiou of the stetho¬ 
scope to the diagnosis cd*'■pneumonia; hut at the same time demonstrate 
his perfeyt freedom from tjiat low of paradoxical and startling assertion, 
whieh Ijas unfortunately, in the writings of many advocates of physical 
diagnosis, formed the apology of the soejitic, and the banc of the art. He 
maintains stj'ongly, perhaps too strongly, that piieumonia of clinical im¬ 
portance is always recognisablfi by jiliyaical signs, but guards with great 
care against the conclusion that pneumonia recognisable by physical 
signs is always of clinical importance. When speaking of one form of 
what he believed to be latent pneumonia, or j)neumonia without symjjtoms 
(tliat which occurs in the dying), he speaks^jf the diaguosi* as baviug only 
•been made “ pour cxerccr les el6ves.”§ T ina)'' bore notice that 
Chomel’s doctrine is more coiiserva,tive (so to speak) fliaii that of Laonnee, 
or imlecd that of any other, modern French author, in regard to the ne- 
ces.sity of symptoms, as supplementary to physical signs in the diagnosis 
of pneumonia, lie says that the crepitating rale is sometimes wUmting 
where pvidont ppeumonia exists, and sometimes present over a certain 
extent of the chest in cases where the absence of syinptorns compelled 


* Loui)3, Fll'vre Typlioide, I’arig, 1841. (.'oinpare the cliapter, ‘ Des I’ounion«,’ in tfio lirst 
volume, with tliat of “He la Jlestpiration,” iu tlic second, refer also to the cases ijUMfced in tlie 
latter. The flrat edition of this work of Louis was publl-shed in ISiO. ,• 

t Op. cit., iBt edit., vol. ii. p. 28.3-4. The above remarks refer more particularly to the dry 
sonorous ru!e,whic7i was usually present outofiiroportionto the symptoms, liui the coexistcuco 
of crepitation with tlii.8 rale is nieutioue3 iimuedlalely afterwards as occurijpg in a good luaiiy 
Oases {mu oshps yrand ntmiJire), witlioiit symptoms; and iu p. 28(j, the same thing is stated with 
respect to six of the cases that recovered, In one of whi8h, a young girl, who was very much 
enfeebled, the crepitation was extended, and lasted for a mouth, along with dull pei'cussioB at 
the correspondiug point. Hut iu this case, as iu the others, the expectoration had no ebarwi* 
toristic appearance." * 

• t Op. cit., sect. li. oh. 6, art. 2 and 5, vol. i. pp. 425, 478, et eeq. 

Op. cit,, vol. i. p. 430. 
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him to reriounce the idea of pneurnoiiia. “I will add,” says lie, “that 
viMjid anfl saiij'uiuoleiit sputa, without crepitating rale, are, according to 
my exjicricnce, a much more certain sign of inflauiuiatiou of the lungs than 
crepitation unaccomjianied by this kind (jf sputa;”—a ■statement witli 
wliich I can most heartily concur, as well as with- a arSctical caution 
Avhich he gives elsewhere, regarding examination of the back of the chest 
in the pntjumonia. of debility, “where the least movement may bring on 
mortal faintness,”* and where “ an honest physician will rather remain in 
an Hmccrtainty which has no bail result, than compromise the last breath 
of life by a curioKity which, to say |he least, is not well-timed.’ * 

We have seen that'o-sfo*'© stethoseopic examination became general, the 
name of pneumonia was applied almost cxelnsivcly to a class of cases 
having well-marked symiitoms, and /atal clnofly in proportion to the 
intensity of the external phenomena. We have likewise seen that the use 
of physical diagnosis, ^hd particularly the imjiortaiico cttached to the 
crc]>itating rale by Laennec himself, brought into view for the first time 
a new series of cases, in ‘wliich the syra])tom8 were no longer diagnostic 
|)henomctia, and in the discovery of which the stethoscope alone was to 
1)0 trusted. Tliis form of pneumonia was called by Laennec latent and 
syni])toinatic.+ “ It is mostly,” he says, “ when pneumonia is compli¬ 
cated with another disease that it may easily escape tile attention of the 
physician.” Frequently such affections were “ rather agonies than dis¬ 
eases ptripiieaniMiie des/tgouisans, as Laennec termed theiiu. Others 
were the consecpieiice of catarrh; a con8cqne,)ice rare indeed in proportion 
to tlie frecjueiicy of this latter disorder, but nol;,unfrcquent in tl^e variety 
long known as svjfbmfive catarrh. Fhthisis, eruptive and continued fevers, 
intermittent fevers, were likewise looked ujioii by Laennec as frequent 
source.s of pneumonia, which was truly secondary and symptq,mtttic, being 
masked in most cases by the primary dikeasc. Such affections were oc¬ 
casionally, in young and robust subjects, accompanied by a notable 
increase of fever; but in old and cxliausted persons, in whom they 
cominonly occurred, these “ latent” pulmonary iiiffaimnatious were, on the 
contrary, coincident with sudden prostration, loss of consciousness, typhoid 
"^Byuqitoms, and the couimeneoment of the agony. In the intermittent' 
fevers, owing to the flight mortality of these affections, their pathological 
anatomy was little known to Laennec. J 

In discussing the sulyeet of collapse of the lung in the papers formerly 
referred to, I have adduced a large amount of evidence, showing, in detail, 
that the name of pneumonia, under which all these affections hayc been 
confounded up. to a comparatively recent period, is singularly inapplicable, 
even in morbid anatomy, to a large number of them. The condensation 
of the jj#ulmonary texture, and ob-struction or temporary obliteration of 
tlie air-cells, which is common to them all as a physical phenomenon, has 
now* been satisfactorily proved to be,§ in most of these cases, a mere lue- 

* Dictionnai^ de M^ooiuc. Art. I’neumonie, vbl. xvil. pp. 231, 332. Paris, 1837. 
i Laennoo, op. cit., vol. i. p. 478, a seq. •* 

- . t Op*cit., vol. i. p. 481, H mj. 

$ See tba paper referred Ijo in the hejrinning of tiiis article, in this Review Ibr April; also my 
Sttpi^te JUQiK^-aph, *On the'potholo^oal Anatomy of UniiichiHs, Sdc.’; Edin. X860; and atn 
exealfeatuitotclx of one large department of the snl^eot in Dr, West’s ‘ Lectures on the Diseases 
of and Childhood/lect.,Xiu. and xiv.; (Vom which sources the entire ^history of this 

cinopUetited sni^ect, so far as known to we, may be gathered. 
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chanical change, so!h(ict.imeH connected with a certain degree of catarrh or 
bronchitis, biA even more connnouly the result of deficient evaciyxtion of 
the normal or habitual bronchial secretion in enfeebled individuals. This 
altered view of the pathology of these affections clearly explains the latency 
of the so-called pneumonia; its connexion with typhoid, udynaniic, •and* 
catarrhal conditions, and its familiar presence on the deat4i-bed ; while at 
the same time it shows what a fearful amount of hav 9 c must, have fol¬ 
lowed the application of antiphlogistic methods to a disease empbaticiilly, 
in most cases, one of debility, when physical diagnosis too exclusively 
pursued, afid erroneous pathology unsuspectingly followed, comhined to 
mislead the physician. It is not an agreeable task.j4!;^iwell on tl»e serious 
errors of honest and able practitioners ; but having? takeft a certain ilegrcc 
of trouble to point out r(^\9 and ^shoals which have often caused me 
.jnuch anxiety, I think 1 should scarcely lie justified in leaving them 
without a few beacon-lights for the benefit of futu^ navigators. I shall, 
therefore, give a few examples ^f some misconceptions, wdiich appear to 
me to have been most destructive in their tendency, and which, from the 
great and deserved rejnitation of the writings in whicii they occur, have 
been most widely influential in diffusing errors of theory and ju-actice. 
It is satisfactory to reflect that they nmst have lycn often neutralized by 
the practical tact Snd sagacity of individual ja’actitioners, and by the 
cautious aiid considerate sjiirit which commonly prevails in the practice 
of niedicin# at the present clay. ^ , 

I have already indicatedLM. v^Viidnd as having fallen under the criticism 
of Laennef, on account of gome of his statements on the subject of jaieu- 
monia. Indeed, it is not iinprohahle that Laeunee himself liad been led 
into similar errors, but bad spontaneously rectiliotl them, with that in¬ 
stinctive sclf-^:ontrol which is conspicuous tlirougliout his writings, and 
which constitutes one of the chief* elements of his greatness. A compurisou 
of the first and second editions of his work, as already indicated, would 
show that a certain number of statements, scarcely containing positive 
errors of observation, hut liable to incorrect intcrprc'tation, were severely 
repressed in the latter. The observations, Jiowever, of^I.»Aiidrid, show 
tliat while on the one side he jjerhajis fell into the error attributed to him 
hy Laenuee, of detracting from the value of physical signs as a means of 
diagnosis in certain forms of pleuro-imeuiuonia, he was fur more charge¬ 
able with the opposite error of relying upon them^ in eases where they 
appeared to present distinct indications, to an extent which Lat^moc 
would iiQt have dope. This will appear from the perusal of the chapter 
•on pleuro-pneumonia, with absence of one or several of its characteristic 
symptoms.”* The forty-third observation is one of so ealletl catarrhal 
imoumonia. From the absence of characteristic expectoration, the ]ierfect 
integrity of the pleura, and the .state of the bronchi as found in dissectiuii, 
there is the strongest reason to refer this case to the category of simple 
bronchitis, with pulmonary lohulftr and diffused collajifee. was, how¬ 
ever, distinctly an iaflummatory affection, and was, tlierefore, treated cor¬ 
rectly in principle. It is to be observed that tlie blood drawn was buffed, 
and'the patient died asphyxiated, thereby attesting the‘real violence of the 
disease. In the forty-fifth case, which was not fatid, there was catarrhal 

* Clinique M*5(licHle, Sixl edit., vol. lii. p. 36(1, et seq. 
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expectoration, cough of three weeks’ standing, slight ayspnoea and fever 
(no pail] iJiciitioued), the ordinary sym[>toms of the mildest broncliitis. 
The feeble habit of this patient, and the slight character of the symptoms, 
ajijieared to the physician to contra-indicate active treatment, while a c?j3- 
-lAUii^ing rMe in the left side, tvith sujjpression of the. rm^fifatory murmur^ 
and slightly vnipaWed ^percussion, seemed, on the conti'aiy, to demand jt. 
Observe the compromise of opposing i)rinci[)les ! ' Fifteen leecJtes were ap¬ 
plied to the left side; and next day it lyas covered by a large bliaier, 
which was caused to supyurate. A little broth was the only nourishment 
allowed.’ * There can be little doujut that this was a case of the simplest 
and ,slightc.st form db-iifonchitic collapse in an enfeebled 2 >aticnt, and re¬ 
quiring exjicctortmts, dr, at most, an emetic or two, for its cui’c. But M. 
Andral claims great credit for the stethoscop^j'which revealed in this in¬ 
stance a imeumonia that would otherwise have been certainly overlooked_ 
(infwillildenient mecoidme). “ Such a mistake would Jiave no serious 
consequence,” he says, “ if it did not freifnently cause the employment gf 
in'oper therapeutic mean's to be neglected.” It will scarcely be contended 
by any one that the adilitional rcftnenients in jihysical diagnosis, or the 
greater diffusion of its jirinciples since the time of this ease, have jirccludcd 
the jigsbibility or even liTobability of a similar onqdoymcnt of therapeutic 
means in the present day. But in the sixty-first ()b;,firvation,* we see the 
lirincijde of an exclusively jihysical diagnosis carried to its height. In a 
case of chronig diarrhusa, with dcl)ility and emaciation, dreateu* by 
astringents and tonics with good cflect for a.moqth, the j»atieut was carried 
oft’ by a renewed febrile attack, followseil, in a few iiours, by a cadaveric 
expression of couiitcuancc. The coiiqilete absence “of local symptoms 
left the cause of the ivlapse obscure. There was no cough or dyspmea j 
but slightly im 2 )aired p.ercussloa and crojtitant rale on the ri^lit side again 
subjected the j)atient to “ proper theraj)C'utic means”—viz., twenty leeches 
on the right side of the thorax, two blisters on the thighs, and, two <lays 
after, wl en the'patient, having become jirogressively worse, was moribund, 
a blister to the right side. From tlm short account ed’ the cliss(!Ction, it 
seems impossiflde to say whather there was any inflammatory element in 
this case at all; but in the oinuiou of ]\I. Andral, there is “ no doiiht 
that the pneumonia was the cause of the relapse and of the death.”t It 
is scjircely j)ossible to share in M. Andral's security of feeling in this 
point, at least to such an extent as to Hpi>rove of the treatment. 

The great and hnlliaut reputation of M. Biorry, as a follower in the 
footsteffs of Lueiinec, invites an examination of his opinions on^this sub¬ 
ject, more especially as the profession owes to him a most acute and 
seai'ching investigation into the nature of the hypostatic condensations of 
the lung, which include, for the most j^art, the cases of Laennec’s peri- 
pneumonie des agouisaus.” In his first researches into this aftcction, espe* 
cially as it occurred in the Sal[)etricre, M. Piorry was sti'uck with its 
ex^me ircdiuency, both as a cause of death, and as a curable aftection, 
accompanying almost all^ tlm diseases of old men, and di 8 a 2 >pearing 
during the convalescence. These researches satisfied him that this con¬ 
densation or “pneumonia” was a peculiar disease, not dcveloiied (as had 
been supposed by some) after death, but distinctly to be traced, us indeed 

* Loc. ett.. p. 405. t. Loc. cit., p. 457. 
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Laennec had^ shown, by auscultation and percussion practised on the 
living putieut. Since the introduction of his novel noiuenolatur« of dis¬ 
ease, M. Piorry has resigned the name of pneumonia as applied to tins 
condition, and, now regards it as a congestion (eiigouement) of the de¬ 
pending portio]^|of the lung, Avhich has a\;reat tendency, in some cSses,* 
to*pass into inflaminatioji, but is not necessarily, ox])er s?., inttammatory.* 
Hia remarks on the aileetiou are, in immy resj)ects, striking and true; 
the latent character of the symptoms is admitted, as fn ijAonuec’s ob¬ 
servations^ the influence of catarrh on its [production is also distineCly 
stated. The stethoscope is said to be an unfuitld)jil guide as respects 
rales, but the absence or at least diminfttioii of tl^tfrcs])iration is said to 
be a valuable sign ; and peijcussion, by indicating diminished clearness of 
tone, completes the diagnosis. But in the,^rcatmcnt, the phantom of 
-congestion is scarcely less exacting a ficmlraav^ that of inflammation, 
and we hear, wifli ln>rror, that^lthough there is' ho indicaliou for local 
bleeding, there being no local irritation, “the blood which congests the 
organ, and by its own projper weight accuinnlates in its lower [portions, 
7mist he removed f and accordingly gencrid hlmlhaj mai/ he 'more or less 
freqaently repeated, according to fJee effects ■which, it produces. . . . More¬ 
over, when (by exfwnipiation of the [*ulse, heart, (Kc.) wo are assured that 
the circulation is languishing, this fact is no reason for ondttiutj to remove 
hlood; tor the more considerable the column of liquid to he moved, tlm 
more motive power is requived.’'t •The organs of circulation are tlicrc- 
fore to ho stimulate'1 by tonics and wine, while at the same time blood is 
detracted for the relief of •this supposed cougostion. The results of this 
truly heroic doctrine cannot he better exhibited than by au extract from 
the memoir of MM. llourmanii and Dccliambro, upon the [uieunpouia of 
old men, wliich they observed^ in common with M. Piorry, at the 
Balp^tri^'e, 

“ Venesection is indicated at the commencement of latent [pueumonia, 
when a passive congestion has been the starting-point. The evacuation 
of blood in these cases has a treble effect : to remove a [Wirt of its material 
from this congestion, to combat the consCoutive inflammation, and to 
tlimiuish directly the as[)hyxial condition. U-nfortumdely, these indi¬ 
cations, clear and rational as they are, cannot always be carried outthe 
state of debility being the obstacle, on wliicb ground the authors recom¬ 
mend the plan of stimulation and bleeding, inentici*ied above as t^at of 
M. Piorry, togctber.witli large slna[»isms freely applied. The residt mu.st 
be give# in the w»rds of the authors :—“ We hav'e seen patients in whom 
the pulse was such as to require bleeding (le pouls invitait k la saigiiee) 
cease to expectorate im'mediately after it had been ^rractised, and die in 
less tlmn tw^e or fifteen hours,"\ A more gra[)]iic [picture of a dc.sWuctivc 
practice was probably never given to the world; for the reader will olfSserve 
that the retention of the expectoration is the direct cimsequetwe of debility, 
and thfi equally direct patltologived cause of the “ latent [pneumonia," or 
collapse of the lung, wliich is hero in question»§ 

* See the chapter on Pneumommk hyiwutatiqw; Piorry, Patboiogie Idtriqae, vol. iii. p. 401. 

t Loo. Cit, pp. 422, 423. 

t Archives G^ndralen de M^ecino, 2‘‘ aerie, tom. xU. p. l&O. 

§ To what extent this erroneous practice may have been followed out at the Salpetriiire, it 
is only possible to guess from the foUowiiig data. MM. Uounnauu and Deohambre repeatedly 
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The statistical returns of the Salj)dtriBre furnish, as Cas been shown in 
an able paper hy M. Valleix, abundant proof of the frequen'6y of this so- 
called “ pncuniouia” in the aged ; and a comparison of the changes in 
these returns, over a series of .years, taken in connexion with the patho¬ 
logical views known to he prevalent during the same /^fiods, shows re¬ 
markably the revolutions of medical opinion in respect to pneumonia. 
Thus in 1819, wJicn Laenncc’s work whs first published, the adynamic 
and ataxic fevers of Pinel still held their ground, to some extent, in the 
nosology; gastro-enteritis had only begun to take its place among the fatal 
diseases of the aged^ and pulmonary catarrh caused a considerahlc number 
of deaths ; pneumoiii^ on the ccrtitrary, presented few deaths, averaging 
in this and the two succeeding years seventy-two per annum. With the 
rise of Broussais on the one hand, and the collateral increase in the 
knowledge <»f ]>hysical d’aj:,iii’osis on the other (from h821 to 1829), pi\eu- 
nionia., encejdialitis, and'gastro-enteritis monopolized the*field of nosology, 
and the ancient reign of idiopathic fevei’S was, to a great extent, over¬ 
thrown. A still later period superseilcd gastro-enteritis hy typhoid fever, 
and entirely sup])larited the adynamic fevers of I’incl by pneumonia, which, 
owing to the assiduous study of crejiitating rales and dull ])ercussion, be¬ 
came emphatically the atute disease ,of the aged, and .took to a consider¬ 
able extent also the place of pulmonary catarrh. In point of fact, we 
find thitt pneumonia presented, from 1829 to 1839, more than throe fiiucs 
the annual average of deaths in 1819 -l 21 ; while the, fevers so>'‘studioasly 
classified and described by I’iuel, in thi.s verjhos]ntal of the 8alj»etriere, as 
the overwhelmingly frequent disease ol:’ the aged, dis;ij>i)carcd.altogether 
from the returns.* We have little doubt that if the doctrine of collapse 
of the lung shall succeed in occupying the attention of our Parisian 
brethren, we shall see pulmonary cutai-rh restored to something more like 
its ancient position as a fatal disease among the aged, while pneumpnia will 
be destined to another revolution ; though whether the idiopathic fevers, 
so signally roiite*d hy the combinc<l forces of Lacnnec and Brou-^sais, will 
be ptrinitted to cyllect their scattered forces under any new name, it would, 
perhaps, be usMess to coiijectfire. 

As to the diseases of children, T have a.lrcady remarked that the d»t- 
ferenees f)f typo in the “ pneumonia” of early life have been the subject of 
nmch more careful and successful investigation than in the case of the 
siniih^r affections of twdults. Nothing can be more precise than the ana¬ 
tomical descriptions of the ateh'ctasis, lobular pneumonia, caruitication, 
6tat fmtal, &c., us it is described under different names by different authors. 

state that pneuntOTiia was by far tl>e mosfc-frwjuent fatal (tisKaae of the inmates Of that hospital, 
and that its fretjueucy among those aff'ecU'd })rimarily with other diseases, ami recovering, was 
also verf*great; but that the immense majority (37i) to .Ul) among those who recovered, were 
eithdi* latent affections, or at leant presented no symptom of acute pneumonia, hut only of 
congestion." The manner in whicli tfxese discoveries were nnule is also remarkable- The 
authors remark, “ It is clear tliat physieal signs onlj^^can Xircveiit error, and wc shall Uierefore 
anndnnce a ikropcsltiou, which will certainly not be contradicted hy any physician* who has 
praoiiwHl for some time at the Sajp^triore. This is, that to prevent all danger of mistake, it is 
nwessary to exoniiue by percussion and auscultation the chest (if' each /tOfient nt every vtA/t, 
the affection be.wliich has obliged him to enter tlic InOrmary, There is scarcely a 
winter wlmn thew* tvifi not be lound puJjponary eongesTiona, and even true hppatiKa- 
. pws" (flOttdenssMons), “ which could not have been otherwise simpectcd.”—Loo. ciL, p. 179. 

* lli'Union kftkUcale, vol. ii., Kos. 101-4-7 { and Brit, and k'^r. Med.-Chll'. Kevieiv, April, 
1849* i>. 647, 
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The symptomatology of these affections was also studied with great care, 
even ^ijpifore their nature was rightly understood; and there has been much 
less misapprehension, in a practical point of view, of the latent and 
asthenic forms (rf pulmonary disease. M. Trousseau, one of the latest ex¬ 
positors of Freikh pathology on this suhjee^ has remarked that the4rue* 
acpte pneumoiiiff,Vliich scarcely occurs at the earliest ages, is beyond the 
second year so mauagcahle a disease thuf ho‘ ti'eiited during six months 
twehty eases without a single .death j whereas, the far more frequent ca¬ 
tarrhal pneumonia was in his hands so fatal, that among thirty cases «n 
hospital, nfft one survived.* 1 cannot^help suspectii>g that M. Trousseau 
.has here nmde a somewhat arbitrary division of hisufiises; and the patho¬ 
logical hypothesis by which he illustrates the two tliseaacs,’%oiu])aring the 
one to plilogmon, and the trtlier to c^^sipel 
communicate clear ideas.t 
* 

In concluding this first and rffost complicated department of my subject, 
I shall endeavour to collect into a few words some general principles as to 
the pneumonic and condensations of‘the lung. It will 

easily be understood that these affections have been frequently confounded, 
although in well-marked ciiscs, and intliedead sulycct, tliey are sufficiently 
well marked in their distinctions. In the first ])lace, the connexion of the 
pseudo-pneumonia, or collapse of the lung, with catarrh, is such as, in some 
instances, communicate to it acute symptoms resembling those of jnicu- 
monia pro])er; secondly, wJioic,it is not accompanied by special acute symp¬ 
toms, it oQ,cn occurs us a ^ec nidwy phenomenon, in the course of acute 
diseases; thirdly, where neither of these arc present, the physical signs 
are such as to deceive the incautious observer, and to suggest the idea of a 
latent an idea which will cling to the ijiind of the practitioner, 

and will be sugge.stive of incorrect and deadly practice, in proportion as 
he has been accustomed to rely upon the refinements of physical diagnosi.s 
to the exclusion of .sympbnnatic phenomena. In fiict, not only have these 
affections been confounded during life by the most able and competent 
observers, but anatomy itself has been misk'd, and the sci«utific nomen¬ 
clature of this science has been overrun with an immense number of 
useless and obscure terms, corresponding to the ideas of those who w'ero 
yainly endeavouring to reconcile the simplicity of nature with the per- 
jiloxing and complex jn'iuciple.s floating in the contemporary literature of 
medicine, and involved in tlie general doctrine of some of its Hblest 
teachers, , 

As regards the imlholoyical ^lature of the pseudo-pneurtiouic cond(m- 
sations, it may bo said that they all depend upon collapse of the pnilmofnary 
air-cells, in connexion with s<nno degree of ob.struction of the l^jonchi. 
•This obstruction may be owing to an increase of the secretion from'the 
mucous membrane; or, as is frequently the case in old and enfeebled per¬ 
sons, to an impaired excretion (k the ordinary mucus, whi(;Ji accumulates 

* Med. Oaz., vol. xlvili. p. t089. 

t It is remarkable enough, that in modern tim^ pncumoiiiu should have been regarded by 
roauy as peculktrl^ a disease of old age and infancy, Arera?us speaks of it as " for the njost 
part fatal to youth and persons in the flowi«r of life.”— Ik Marb. Jcitt Cnusis, lib. ii, 1. 1*110 
exiiniination of ^lie diseii|te in detail, as understood by the ancients and moderhs, explains this 
discrepancy. 


IS by no means calculated to 
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cliicfly in the branches near the root and central parls of the hin^. In 
the latter case the resulting disease is totally devoid of aii' inflamj|atory 
or febrile character, and is found to he developed with an intensity pro¬ 
portionate to the debility of Abe patient. When, on tbe contrary, the 
broEchial secretion is incrcas^l and altered in character, certain degree 
of febrile excitement may attend the disease, the urn^iunt of which, is 
usually pro[)ortionate to the inflammatory clr.ira^ter of the affection, and 
the amount.of active treatment required. ,Iiisomeof the acute forms of 
pulmoJJary collapse, acute tedema, or even true pneumonic infiltration of 
the {)uhnonHry tissue, may supervene, giving rise to a complicated type of 
disease, which is ofVi|,iyirse attended hy many of the symjjtoins of pneu¬ 
monia. >Such%afces are, according to my experience, very common in con¬ 
nexion with purulent infection after operations, and in the secondary in¬ 
flammation after erysipela^;r erui>tivc fevers. 

The n'^mptomu of thC. pseudo-pneumonic con(]cnsatibn% as distinguisbed 
from those of true pneumonia, arc offen suflleiently instructive, and 
always of the greatest importance in guiding treatment, lu many 
inhlances, it is true, the information derived from them Is chiefly negative j 
nor is collapse of tbe lung, like pneumonia, to be regarded us a sej>aratc 
nosological condition, bjjving a series of tolerably constant physiological 
plienomena. Its external manifestations vary, both in charaeter and in 
amount, with the conditions that give rise to it, and are, as w'c bavc 
seen, often absent; tbe pulmonary collapse being, in tln'sc castjs, only tbe 
secondary sign of a general cunstitntKuml condition. In other cases it 
has the symptoms of acute bronebitis* carried to the highest degree of 
intensity’’; and in these instances it is to be observed that tlie ^pupitf/’.a is 
a far more striking symptom than in tlic true pneumonia, especially when 
considered in relation to the amotint of condensation discov^erable by per¬ 
cussion and auscultation. Tlie reason of'- this disproportionate dyspuma I 
shall state in the sequel; the fact is well known to all experienced phy¬ 
sicians, as an im])ortant one in the diagnosis and prognosis of pneumonia 
and bronchitis. 

Two other facts in connexion with the symptoms deserve notice. J'am 
is rarely, to any considerable extent, a symptom of tlie pseudo-puenmonio 
oondensutions—if we except the dull oppressive pain in coughing, wlilch 
is .so well-known as the character of bronchitis.* On the other hand, 
believe that if we separate"^ from the pneumonic cases tho.se which have 
been' erroneously so described, very few instances will remain of acute 
pneumonia unattended by tolerably acute and distinctly localized^pain at 
the eoinmeneemcnt. Tiiis fact, no doubt, depends on the frequency with 
which the pleura is involved in the disease of the lung. It i.s, how¬ 
ever, (p be remembered, that acute pleiirisy, witli all its concomitants, 
sometimes occurs in bronchitis entirely free from pneumonic complication. • 
Of this I have seen numerous instances, so that the rule as to pain must 
not. be taken |0Q absolutely. ^ 

The most important syn^ptomatic peculiarity of pneumonia, as contra- 
distitiguislied from the pseudo-pneumonic condensations, is undoubtedly 
the kspedoraiicm.. That of pneumonia, in its ordinary acute form, is so 
well known th^t I do not feel n\yself mlled on here to describe it. That 
of the pseudo-pneumonic condensations is essentially catarrhal, if in- 
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deed it be present at all. Often, as before mentioned, expectoration is 
absent j and f think I have even ol)served that expectoration wliieh has 
existed habitually for some time before the attack may be suppressed, 
or materially dhiiinishcd in quahtity, on tie supervention of the symp¬ 
toms. It is c^tflin expectoration is^fre([Uently suppressed in*the* 
course of this aflectionj. and MM. Ilpurmann and Deohainbre have 
observed as a “ sin<^ular fact” in “ pneumonia” of the a"cd, that the eoiij^di 
and dyspnoea with which their patients had been habituariy affected, occa¬ 
sionally disappeared during the ju'cvalenee of the signs indicating tins 
disease.* The disappearance of cough and dyspneeij. as well as <‘Xpec- 
toration, only occurs, according to my obsorvaldun, in the extremely 
asthenic forms of tlie affection, or in its latest stages. * 

The prese7ice of Wood, in one foian or ^^er, in the expeetomiion of 
.pvenmonia, has loi-ig and justly been regardfeskm^s a very characteristic 
symptom. I b('iTeve it to be so^for by far the greater number of cases of 
pneumonia in which the chiU’acteristic expectoration has not been observed, 
undoubtedly fall under the suspicion of belonging to the category of 
pseudo-j>neumonia. Hut although the niost charaeteri*stie types of ])ncu- 
nionic cxi)ectoration, tenacious, semi-transpareiit, and rusty, arc little 
liable to mislead, tl\,e mere presence.of blood in* the sputum of catarrh 
docs not necessarily indicate that hepatization of the lung is present. 1 
shalj j’cturn to this subject in the sequel. 

The phijttical st(j7is of the pneumonic and ])seudo-])neumonic conden¬ 
sations bear in many respects «o close a rcsembhuice as t*> afford no sure 
and constant ground fur a (hstinctfon. (b’cintating rale is less frecpientiy, 
or rather loss constantly, present in the j)aeudoq>ueumouie affections than 
in the commoneemeut of true pneumonia; it is, moreover, in the former, 
frequently merged in the coarser aud more audible cntax'rhal rales. l)ul- 
ness on percussion is common t(t both affections in like measure; except 
that in the sthenic forms of pulmonary eollajjse it is always slight in ])ro- 
portion to the amount of the disease. In this case cmphysiema occuides 
the entire surface of the lung, at least at its anterior ayd lateral as]»octs, 
and leaves only the centre and root occujiited by condensation. When 
condensation is discovered at the root of the lung, therefore, the symp¬ 
toms being those of a febrile disease of respiration, the presence or 
absence of signs of emphysema is a valuable < 4 riterion, particularly if the 
disease has attacked a person formerly in good healtk. The value o^ this 
diagnostic peculiarity of the pseudo-j)neuinouic condensations is the 
greater, because, a» 1 have shown elsewhere,t aud as I am well assured by 
the most repeated and careful investigation, pneumonia, apart from otlxer 
aflbetions of the lung, has no tendency whatever to determ iuo cmpliyscma. 
The phenomena of the voice and of the resjxiration are not eharactfristio, 
as apjxlied to the diagnosis of the pseudo-pneumonic condensations; Ilshall 
retur.i to them, however, in treating of pleurisy. 

On considering the whole of tTiis subject, it will he seen •that the dia¬ 
gnosis of the affections of which i have been ireatiug is sometimes easy, 
on other occasions of no ordinary difficulty; and that it depends less on 
refinements of physical diagnosis than on an accurate knowledge of the 
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wliole phenomena of these diseases, and particularly of the varieties under 
diftcrene'“s of age, constitution, and other modifying circunidances. The 
indications of prognosis and treatment are to ho drawn chiefly from the 
symptoms, the mode of access'*and the progress of the a flection; in general 
‘it nhiy ho siii^ that the latentpforms-are never pr pcrly'i'^.ade the subject 
of local treatmefft, and that.the.general meansc'.dployeu shimld he always 
addressed to the sym})tomatic])heuomena rather than to the ph)sical condi¬ 
tion of the King US'revealed hy auscultation and percussion. It is also im¬ 
portant to observe that the course of these attections in relation to treatment 
is singularly contrast'd: iu true premnonin, the extension of the physical 
signs is the index oi^xtcnsion of the disease, and increased demand for 
active treatment)’ in tiie pseudo-pneumonic condensations, extended dull 
percussi(»n is the index of d;^..ieut iifspiratory" power and general debility 
of the systcTii; requh^ngrtonies, Htinuilant.s, noiirishmcnt, or otherwise- 
baffling art alt(jgether. But on this subject also J have mof6 to say hereafter. 

{To he loi/tinited ) 


Art. III. 

t 

Scarlatinal Dropsy, By John W. Tripe, M.D. ' 

Few subji'cts in the whole range oftinedieal literature havc''^nndei'gonf 
a more conqilete and radical ri'vision than that, of renal dro])sy; no)' can 
wa; select any other disease to show moi'e fm-.'^'ibly that the art of jiasdi- 
cine, as well as scienci' gejierally, has of lat)' j'cars made grcssit aiid coii- 
stant ]>rogi’ess, and has been unu'ked by great corres[ionding change. 
Jiut whilst eveiy advfVTice in the sciences, and especially. iu the exact, 
forms a substantial biisLs on which to enVit the future building, it is often 
tht! reverse in our coinpar.itively uncertain art, in which crude theories 
hav(' often been projiounded for, and accepted jis, well-established facts. 
But. this is nojv less likely to happen, as we invoke, in most inves¬ 
tigations, the'^aid of the mirroseope, chemistry, physiology, pathology, 
Sind of a more rigorous system of stsitisticsil inquiry. The g)'eat aiitl 
certain assistance allbi'dedby these is .shown iu the history of romd dro|>sy. 
Thus, until Dr. Bright b]'(>ught the slid oi chemistry to tlu' examimition 
of the m-ine, the cvnnexio)) existing lietween cci'tain forms of dropsy 
with albiuaiiious urine and renal disease was not knqwu; and until later 
observers examined the kidneys with the microscope,.the continued pre- 
sejice of alhumeji iu the )irine was supposed to arise from one <liscase 
only, Vhi'ch was named from the discoverer, Bright’s disca.se. And even 
now, Idle number, fotTns, peculiarities, and sytu}>toms of renal disoswes are, 
and 'will proba>)ly remain, unsettled for yeai'S, To jirevent misconCe])- 
tion, it may be as well to state, that this paj)or was written ehif'.fly with 
the view of Vriiiging before the jirofession the rcsnlts obtained by a vwy. 
exteml('d statistical inquiry regarding the influence exercised by vsirioius 
circumstances on the mortality of scarlatinal dropsy. It will also embody, 
v)T.tliin a short coinpass, an account of the pathology, varieties, symptoms, 
complications, and treatment of the disea^ic- 

Tlie present article will be devoted to a consideration of scarliitiiral 
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dropsy ill its most jpxtcuded souse, uicluding all forms of albuminous elFu- 
sion, wliethen it take place into one or nioi-e of the serous cavities 
alone, or involve the cellular tissue also: 1, tlierc4V>ro, cinjiloy flie term 
“ dropsy” to signity the efl'usiorn^ of a. noAinflaniniatory aJbuuunons or 
librino-albumiimus fluid into the areolar mssu(‘, the ,sci’oi\s cavitie^ or, 
into both. \| 1 ^ ‘ 

When the eflTusioii ])rmiarily involves tlie aa-eolar tissue, it usually first 
aifects the eyelids and faci* ; soiuelimes the back of tin; Ijaiuls, or dorsuiu 
of the feet and ankles; soTuetimes the scrotum and pi'uis; bi’il wher(;vi.'r 
it rniiy conwnenoe, it c/rdinarily extends, after a longer or shorter period, 
to the whole surface of the body, and hftiai to on<‘ o’^more of tin; seious 
cavities. Whim the serous cavities are ])rivuarilji attained, that of the 
abdomen is most frequentljs^ielected; that of the meninges of the brain 
next ; then of the pleurie; and lifstly (TSi'e pericai'dium. hh-erichs 
'States, that in fright’s disease anasarca is tht-'niosb freijui’nl form of 
dro]isy; next .ascitiis; and then* hydro thorax of both sides of the chest; 
that of the left, biung usually largi'st. lie also states that the mdema of 
the lungs is a common complication, ami is frequentl^y accompanied by 
hydrothorax. Kflusion into the ^leiiijawlium was observed in 14 out of 
the KJ!) casesobserv<“d by Hriglit and Malmsteii. Out of (hSP fatal casi's 
of sea,rlatinjil dropsy which occiu'red in lioudoii"during the year IS 18, 
r)i*2 were •returned as ana,sarca; 88 as hydrothorax; and .50 as Jiydro- 
e ■y:4,„bis. The }»roj)ortion of males and females was as follow.s, during the 
last ^alf ot*the year*;— * 

T,AgiLE J.f 

• • 


Anasarca . 

llYdroccpludus 

Hydri^thorax 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

2!)() . 

... IRS ... 

. 478 

20 . 

.. 21. ... 

, .50 

.18 . 

.. • 20 ... 

38 


Of the cases classed together as hydrothorax, two were of hyilropericar- 
diimi only. 

The dropsical fluid varies veiy considerably, being nm^di richer in :*lhu- 
ii^en in tlia.t of the pleural cavities thari of afty otlua-. The specifie gravity 
varies from 1-0U5 to 1-014; the saline iiigrediimts from .5-2 to 10-8; and 


* nir UriRlit’sclic Niiionkr.mlilu'it. und derei) BL'hiirdliu»g; and see British uud Korci('n 
Mpdico-Chiriirffioiil lte>ievv, vol IK. ^ 

1 The iiiatcriiils for tins liihle, and for nofiily nil llio (»tlier.s, were oht.aini d by ii 
•'Miiiiinalioii of tin- rctiiAis of “t'aust-s of di-atli” Kueplieil (o tlu> ri'Ki^trur-f-rmral by tlic 
district-re^'lhtrars,and o#other nnpnbbshed docnniciits at .Soiucrset IToine. 'I'lic deallis williiu 
the bills of mortality for London dunnj' the year ists were iroin all causes, and IVoii 

from scarlatina. Kach return comi>rises for tliis and every snbsenuent year a statement of tlie 
SKe, sox, occniiation and resideuco, of each peison, and .also an eniinn'ration ol tlu' ih,seii->e, its 
secondni-y afleclion, and the iliirution ol each I'lie aj^e, sex, and residence must lie rorr«-t; and 
hi the case of seallutina the duration also, as the rash is too reniarkablo a sj mi>tom fia.ss 
unnoticed. The dnnitlon and jieriod of ousel of some of (he complications are ojieii to a^ much 
greater chance of eiror, as they mijtht escape observation for some days, liiil this oi.jection 
cannot apply to anasaicn, ns it is loo jiateiit to paa.s iinobservod. I liave ejjainiiied iipivania 
of HO.OOO of these retiini.-v, and have eompiled all the tables, some of ivliieh.iis those inehidiiig 
the five years 1 s 18 — eJ.'are formeil from the returns of 2s-l deaths from nil causes. Ol these 
2Hl,30fi deaths, ItiOO were caused by scarlatinal dropsy (see Table 8)^ or in tlie jiroportioii of 
6-6 deaths from it to 1000 from all causes. J have much pleasure in publicly rendering niy 
thanks to the i-ogistrar-general, and to J>r. Farr, for tlie reudineBs willi which they afforded me 
every facility foranaking these investigations. I have subjoined the form (No. 1) of the medical 

26—^xiii, 56 
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the albumen from 3 60 to 38 0 in 1000 parts respectiv^'aly. The following 
table shows tliis more satisfactorily. 


Table ,"II .—Tn 1000 parts. 


I < 

Plehba. • 

PKBIT01OIir/( 

L 

I 

CBAjriAii Cavity. 

.. 1 

So7«<y&AiniiOT7S CiiLi.tii.Aii 
Tissue. ’, 

Albu- 

iiien. 

Salts,"' Antlior. 

J * 

AU»u- 

incn. 

Salts. 

Author. 

Alhu- 

men. 

Salts. 

• 

' 1 
Author. 

Albumen. 

Suits. 

Author. 

* 

28 60 

7 65 Schmidt 

23-8 

10 8 

Marchand 

10-03 

9-69 

Schmidt* 

Very small 

■ 10-1 

Holler 

26-13 

7-61 ; Ditto 


^.0-77 

ScKmidt 

7*98 

8-46 

Ditto 

Ditto, 

8-84 

Ditto 

25-64 

8 60 Preriehs 

3-9 

‘t»-03 

Ditto 



r . 

6-4 

15-62 

Ditto 

24-9 

7-80 ! Ditto 

812 

8-08 

.Kifilcr 

9 



7-0 

9-1 

Simon 


1 

1 

1 

38-0 

i?*C5?rj Percy 




' 3;60 

ts. 

7 70 

Schmidt 


It is more than probable that the great variation in the composition of the 
fluid depends in ])in*t on a gi’eater impediment existing to tlie circulation 
in on(‘ casetliaii in another; or to‘t[i(! pi’c'soucc of inilaminati(»ii; as either 
of these will cause an .Micrease in th(^ albumen. The fluid, also, often 
contains urea; and Freriihs states usually in gn^ater quantity than the 
blo(»d; .h(.‘ also remarks, that the urea is convert(‘d, undtn* ci*rtain circum¬ 
stances, into carbonate of ammonia. ,Hut the various ex}>eriiio(Mit(;ra are, 
by iKj means agi'eed either as to the fjuantitiy ofl urea wlien present, or to 
the frequency with which it occurs. 'Tj^ius, JJeller found it absent in 


ccrti/lcati', aiul thiit. ('N'o. 2) of the return from each district-registrar to the registrar-general. 
The uunu'S are lictitious. 

No.nl. 


'S. 

••ki 

g 

'S. 


To TUB EeGISTRAB ok THU SUB-T>rSTKlCT IW WHICH THB UNnERMBlfTJONED 

J)KA.TIl TOOK P;>ACE. 

T hereliy certify that T attended John Jones, aged 8 jenrs last birthday; that I last saw 
liitn on Ja)iuar\ lltli, 1817; fiiat he died on J;inuary 12(h, 1847, at 7, King-street, Marilebone; 
and that the cat se of his ileath was 


(«-) 

First 


(i) 

Second 


- . . - -r> 

CtlllKP of 
Bpufh. 

Dtinifion 
(if DmeiiKcu. 

Scarlatina, , 

‘13 days. 

Ai¥.asurca 

28 daj s. 

Erysipelas . 

2 days 


Signed . . . EnwABD Lawbuhcb, 
Prof. Title . M.D. 


Address 


• c 16, Soho-squaro. 


No. 2. 


1 

Wild’ 

DiiKl. 

1* 

Nunie 
uj<i 8ur- 
laame. 

Bex. 

i 

Age. 

Bank 
or I’vo- 
fcssion. 

Cause of Death. 

t 

Sign.-iturc, 
Deseriiition, 
and Resi¬ 
dence of 
Informant. 

Wlicn 

Regis¬ 

ter-fed. 

Signature of 
Registrar. 

Jan. 12 

John 

Jones. 

Male 

8 years. 

e 

Father 
a car- 
pouter. 

Scarlatina, 43 days 
Anasarca, 28 ([.ays 
Erysipelas, 2 days 
(Certified.) 

Martha Hill, 
Nurse, 14, 
King-street, 
Marylclxme. 

Jan, 15 

W. Upward 
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three cases, aad priisent in one. As rcg.ai*cls quantity, Marcliand found 
4-2; Frerichi^* l-()2, I *05, and 1-45; Simon, 1-2; and Kee.s, 0'415, and 
0'15—respectively, in 1000 parts of the eJ|iised fluid. * 

The causes of ftie disease. iiuiy he diviied into the predisposing and 
exciting. V . \ . • . 

As it would (\(kij)y a veiy eonsidcrnhle Space to discus.s tlie influonce 
of the scarlatinal })oisoh, as a predisposing cause, wc must pass it over 
com]>arativc!ly unnoticed. The poison is considered hy some, authors as 
the essential cause of the droiisy, and hy others as exercising hut little 
direct influence on its‘production. The former consider that it acts uii 
the kidney in the same way as on the skin; whils*^ 'the Latter (hmy any 
such action. It is, however, quite ce.rtain that dropsy follows an attack 
of scarlet-fever Uliojh) frtsquefitly than of i»^y othoi’ iehrile disease. 

Certain atmosjdieric peculiarities; tin; ejAkunie or stationaiy (Consti¬ 
tution of disease* gtoerally, hy which Ciirtain organ,s are jjredisjioscid t<j 
he attrtuk(!(l rethor thim others* may he enumerated amongst the most 
jM'werful preslisposing causes. An examination of the histoiy of scarla¬ 
tina shows, during .some (qddemics, ^lat a large proportion of the. 
patients sidh'red from suhseqnent dr(!pfy, whilst in otlau-s hut few wer«; 
attacked : that in one ('pidemic the dr<»psy w’.xs^ i‘xee(idingJy sev('i-e, in 
(dhers very .slight; cUid the.se facts afe (deaily shown in Tables 14 and lo, 
hy which ft is pi*ov(Ml that the ]»er-(;eutage of fatal ca,s(is oi'di‘opsy .varied, 
in'tiu* y(!ar^ 184^-02 from 7’Oto2t)‘2, in ea,ch IdOcleatlis from s<iarlatina. 
The former ])er-centage is that fur the fii’si (piarter of 1848, the latter for 
the last (piaider of 1848. , 

• Bqd livung, impcakict ventilation, dam]) and low situations, not only 
act as predi.s])osing cau.ses, hut .also mah'rhdly inercusc* the llitality of the 
disease, if the patient continue to he. ex]»o.se.d to tlieir inilueii(;e. 

Having thus hrudly (uiujmu’atwd the predis])osing cause.s, wu' next ju'o- 
poso to consider, in a few wo 7 -ds, the infim'nce of ilu' following exciting 
causes, —viz., cold, waianth, and stimuli, and of certain otlx'r moditying 
ch-(;um.stance.s, on the ])roductiun of, a.nd thci mortality fronj, scarlatinal 
dropsy. Tlu'se modifying eii’cum.stances a,r^ {a), rariafifo'un in the otmo- 
.sfilwre, including changes in the temjx-.rature, luimidity aiul electricity of 
the air; (/>) sex, and (e) age. 

Cold. —When cold is a])i)lied, after an attack of scailatina, to the surface 
•of the body, it aehs very ])rejudicially, and is *0110 of the most frcspient 
excitants of the disease—or, at any isite, i.s more oftJhii hlanu'd tliaiT any 
( 7 ther. That cold afid wet will have this effect is satisfactorily .showm by 
alhuiuiimus dro])sy frecpiently lollowdng ex])osure to their action without 
any ]»rovions febrile disease.'" But that they act as suj>pose,d by Dr. 
Johnson, hy (diecking “the i)rocess of desquamation and of elimiiia,tioii 
Irom th»' .skin,” is more than douhtful ; I'or SchmaanauT) and iVlautluier 
asseit dro])sy to he most uncommon in those case.s in wdiich (al.ticuhu.' 
de.s(j^uximation has heen absent. ,lt seems morts j)robal)le-tliat the droj[)sy 
is caused hy the cold and wet impeding or su.sju'nding the piT)per iuuctions 
of the skin," and hy the kidneys (already conge?ited hy the scai-latina) being 
then called on to eliminate the mateiials ordinarily excreted by the skin. 


* I have had^everal cases of this kind under treatment during the present year (1853.) 
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That the skin and kidneys are vicarious in their actions, is pi-oved by the 
experience of all ages, Thiis, certain medicines, as nitre, Will act on the 
.skin iftfie surface be kept M^arj^n, but on tlio kidneys if it be kept cool. 
We should, therefore, exi)ect ^-lat the greater the check to the cutaneous^ 
.fuiKitions, the greater will be Hie extra duty thrown on t^ie kidneys. It 
is also probable tliat the kidunys have greater difficultyttpeitbraiing this 
vicarious action, than their itwii peculiar office; dtod that the inipediuient 
to the cirnulatioii in the glands is in proportion to the extent of such 
demand, and to the. diffierenee hetwe^iu the matters so excreted and the 
ordinary constituents of the urine. ^ ' - * 

E.we!^n of )lV?Y;t#/rts..-<r>ut whilst tlie keeping a patient in bed, or at any 
rail! in virooui of Si,n eq^ible and modemtely waiin temperature, is the best 
])rophy]actic agiiiust an attnnk of post-scarhUinal dropsy, yt^t too pp-eat 
solicitude nifiy, by au of tomperaturel'entail defeat on ourjplans, 

and induce' tlui.t. which^Tle treatment was intended to ^)rovent. '%-0i,ye 
seen .soveinl instances in whicih cfuifiuemtnt to a close, hot, ilkjl^^ilated 
a.pa.rtnu'.nt wiis apjiaivntly one of the exciting causes of aji attack. 

PVohI of Ablptioti,. —Au ahscijce of due ablution after mi attack of 
scarlet fev'or often acts very prejndieially, and eK])<((!ially amongst the poor, 
a,s fcln^ parents usually fi^ar some imaginary ill from wiushingtdiildivn who 
me* or who have been sulha'ing fVom*an exantheinatorls disease. 

Sf.iioj'li. —Many are strongly o]t[»oS('d totlie a<lniinistra.tion of stimulants 
daring tbe erujitive stage of scarlatina, from a belief that the^^jtredlspO'Srr-— 
to an attack of subscrpieut drop.sy;‘but i](ltbough 1 administer stimuli 
veiy freely in all the low forms <*f th« disease—even in many instances 
whilst the rash is still out—^yet in but few cases where du({ atb^ntiop had 
been given to ablution udth soap and water, proper ventilation, and 
freedom from cold, have I met with dropsy subsequently. Indeed, in no 
case of the malignant forms, in which stijnnli wei'e administored very early, 
have 1 had such .a result. But that stimuli given during convalescence, 
or at any other period, when not required by the state of the system, may 
induce au attack of droj>sy, I freely admit. It has been stated that 
plcoTiolic stiinvli Increasi^ febrile action, and diminish all the secretions 
t^xcept. thos(! of the kidney, find that they, therefore, in seailatina, divci*t 
tlie ])oisou to the kidneys, and excite dlseasi! there. But it is by no means 
certain that wine or otlier stimuli invariably diminish the cutaneous 
functions in scailntinsi; infi^eed, on tlie other hand, I hiive seen cases in 
which the skin has r^Humed its functions under their use. I allude par¬ 
ticularly to those cases in which the sliin is without unusual heat, and 
the ])ulse weak and small. Indigestible food may also be enumerated 
amongst the exciting causes. 

Vm'iiil’mis ill tJm Almoxphfvro. —In addition to the agents just enimie- 
rated, variation.s in the atmaspherc exeif very considerabkfjnfiuieiice, if 
noton the supervention, yet most ceriainly on the scarlatinal 

dropsy, a,s we .shall sec by an exaininativn of the following tifible^, which 
sliow tlie mori-ality in the different seasons of the year. The first table 
.shows, in each quaiter of the year, the mortality («) from scarlatina; and 
ij-i) from the consecutive dropsy; and (e) the per-ceutage of the mortality 
from dropsy, compared during corrdsponding periods with tliat from 
scarlatina: • 
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Table III. 

t, 1CKU1JIC+ifincH HI. j ‘ 
I)iiATUS. I 


•IwD Quarter, KHumG JuMi 30. 
'1 DuATirs. 



Kearlatino. 


Per-eentage 

■* 


I’cr-ceigiige 


Droiwy. 

ol' dropsy to 

Searlatina. 

DroDsv, 

of l>rop,.v lo 




’Koorlatiaa 



.Sciirtidiiia 

]Nl<k 

(il6 

W 

70 

' 810 

83 

10-2 i 

1H49 

77« 

118 

15 5 • 

1 .la; 

\j7 

13-,5 

1H50 

199 

32 

nil 

231 


1.5 3 

IHal 

2(Ni 

28 

13 1 

1 i«(t 

2(i 

11 8 

1852 

3(i0 

47 

•JL. 

12-9 

603 ^ 

' «2 y 

11 0 1 


2102 

2<i8 

]2-(t 


2iMI 

12 3 1 

( 


3b^ Quahtbr, bjs'didg Sept. 30. 
Deaths. 


4iir Quartkje, emuikg Dec. 31, 
Deaths. 



SearJatina. 

Dropsy. 

i’or-centagp 
of Uiops) to . 
•Sc-arlatauL ! 

/.Suarlatiua. 

Dnjpsy. 

Per-renbige 
of dropsy to 
Sriiriiduia. 

181.8 

15t»0 

171 

10-7 


170.) » 

317 

179 

18 hi- 

383* 

58 

15 0 • 


'm 

90 

20 2 

18.5U 

316 

25 

79 


429 

(ii 

11-2 

1851 


(S')* 

(i') 


903 

99 

11>’ 'll » 

# 

lt«8 

(J8 

nro 


0.53 

1.52 

15'» 


2930 

322 

• 

, 1()'9 

_j 

*1195 

719 

17-0 


An exa,niinatioD dI tlio, taLlo allows, in ilie Marcii quarlei*, a viU’iation 
in tlio ratio of tlio mortality fi-oni .sfarlatina. (wliicli "vvas tlxin at its 
inininnun)aiiJ tliatfroin dropsy—tJio alisoluto nuuiality oi’tlic droiisy la-iiig 
2ti8, and tlie couijiarativi' lo j)(“r n'lit.,+ and tlio alisohito nioi’tality from 
sciuiiitina, 21 (>2. It also .shows that in tin; dune qiiarU'V the mortality 
from .scarlatina incrcii.scd, whilst that from tlu; drojisy dimiuLsh('<l,hoth ahso- 
Intcly and relatively, heing liGIJ instead of ; and haf'in^a eompaftitiv e 
TTioitality of 12’d in.st<aul of Jd'Oper cent. Also, that in the (juai't* r 
finding frieptcnilu'r, althougli the deaths both from tin- so.ah‘t fever ami 
<li’ 0 j)sy were much increased, yet the conqiarativ e mortality wa.s le.ss—the 
deaths from drop.sy lnung !i 1-7,J a.nd tlie eumparativi; mortality only JU’h, 
per cent.; and that in the ijuartei- ending iteceiflher, tlu^ deaths* liom 
scarlatina were nwuly double,, and thosii from the di'opsy nearly treble tliosi- 
of the first quart’ej- - the comparative inoitality fixun .scarlatina being 
36*3 to 2S’7, and of the dropsy i7t) to 13'0. And tins dilfenaiee in the 
mortality is rendei'ed more olnioiis )iy ascertaining the jier-cenlage or 
eleaths, in each quarter, from dropsy. In the lirsL quarter it waS 
in the second, KrO; in the third, 2*1‘7 } and in tlie foiu'th, df 'J jier cent.. 


* Some of tfie ilata were mislaid at. Somerset Hohm! for ibis quarter, 
t When the term “eonqiaratlM' mortality” w used in <-onjieM«n v'itli dropsy in any part of 
tliis paper, it is to bo uiidersiood as meaning tiie rale «r per-ceutage of deatlis from droiisy to 
that from scarlatina. Dy 13 percent., as aigne, i.s meant 13 deaths from dropsj out of loo 
from scarlatina. 

t One quartei* was calculated—viz., that for 18&1—as the data were mMaid at Somerset 
House. 
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respectiv(*ly; the totals Iwing 268 in the first qTjiarfcer/266 the second, 
347 in the third, and 719 in the fourth. 

We may the-reforc say, that**in proportion to scoi'latina the dropsy is 
less fatiil <luring the quarter efiding Sn]>tftniber 30, and most fatal in that» 
eiidmg l^eoeiTihcr 31; and thpt, absolutely and comparatj^*ely (when com- 
})ared with itself), it is least, fatal in the cjuartei’s endiiig March 31 and 
June 30, .r(‘sj>ectively, and most fatal in that ending Decend)er 31. 

liy ]i)ur8iwng tiiis method still further, and examining the mortality in 
a. similar manner for etich month, we shall find thaf;, both absolutely and 
compai’atively, the deaths in August are much smaller than for any other 
month in the year. I regret nmch the comparatively, limited extent of 
this table, as, not thiniciug it of much morgcmt, I did not extract the 
monthly mortality for uiorej^itn tlie, two years 1848 and 1832; still, as 
these bear out the above ijtat^ienis,they will probably))e deemed sufiicient.- 
The first column of the table fr)r 1848* ju-ovcis that scSrlatina ])revailed 
ehic'fly dining the latter half of tlui yeai’’ the mortality binug undir the 
avei'age during the first six months of each year; the si;cond column points 
out that the dc‘athft from seaiiatiu.a. dropsy wer<! ladow the averagi; in the 
first light months, and aboA’i^ it in the last four. The fifth colunjii, wliich 
shows the number of deaths from dropsy in eoin]>arison with those of scar- 
hitina (the averagi^ ])ro])()rtioii of tin; one to the other being aboitt 1 to 7‘0), 
is th(^ most valuabh' for comparison, a.s it necessitates thi; inferenci; that 
some causes must be iu o]>eriition, eithi'i* to iuerease the iuteifnity of^ic 
Hcaiiutiual virus ; to direct it to tlie hidiu'y; <«■ to reuderthe attack of dro])sy 
morf fatal at one j>eri()d than another. *■ In this column we see that in jiro- 
]»ortion to the mortality from scaiiatina, the dropsy W'as helow the mean iii 
the months of January, Februar} , A])ril, June, and es])ecially iu August; 
and above it in March, May, July, and in the la.st four months of the yeiir. 
And an exaiuination of the corresponding columns for tin* year 18o2tlead8 
to somewhat similar results. The uiort-ality from scarlatina and the dropsy 
was helow the iivemge in the first eight months, with the exi;eption of 
June—when, as ■jyell as in the last four months, it was in cxci'ss; hut 
when eouij)artfd -with scarlatkia, the. mortality from dro]»sy was in excess 
in Jauua.iy, .luiie, ami the last foui' months of the year. We lici’e see, that 
although thi!S(' two and the other yi>ars, as sliown in the pnivious table, 
pri'scnt one striking agri'Cipimt —^u'z., tluit the dropstf is most fatal, both 
ahsolatclu a>i(l rvlativfoi, in tlio last foar aiontbs of the year, yet that they 
differ in this i-i'speet in siwiTal of the others. The question then arises, 
Will the meti^a-ological eleim'.nts of the table (JXplaiu these peculiarities 1 
A compiirisou of the fii st three months of one year with those of the other 
sliows that they diti'ered iii toto as regards the comparative mortality of the 
drojKsy, (fifth column)—that of January, 1848, hoing 3’Sto 10'2in Januaiy, 
1832; of F'ehniary, 1848, 2*4 to 7'7 iu February, 1832; of March, 1848,’ 
9-8 to 8’0 in March, 1832. The temperature for January, 1848, was much 
helow the avtinigi^, and the electricity unusually active; whilst the tem¬ 
perature foi' January, 1852»wa.s high, ami the manifestations of electricity 
mmsually small. As regaa*ds the temperature alone, an examination of the 
^ 24 montlm shows it to have boon abovij the average of the respective years 

to p, 282. 

* See Table IV, ou tbe opposite page. t See Table V. on the opposite page. 
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Table IF .—Mortality 4 meks in each month. Tear 1848. 


Deaths, ^ 

Meteobolog^t. 

1818. 

Scarla¬ 

tina. 

^opsy. 

Per-cent, 
of Senr- 
* latinu. 

Pcf-cent. 

of 

Dropsy. 

Pcr-ceiK. of 
Dropslto 
Searlat'La. 

Tcinpo- 
rature 
of Air. 

Rain 

in 

InchcH. 

• 

Mean 
lluinKlity 
. of An. 

Klee- 

•tneityr 

January. 

180 

10 

» 

4*1 

ml 

3-8 

36-6“ 

1.-2 

-837 

Bi 

Fel). 

192 

7 

4-4 


2-4 

43-2 

' 2'-6 

* -861 

38 

March. 

WO 

26 

• 4'2 


9-8 

42-5 _ 


•839 

43 

April. 

205 

20 

4-7 

■9 

69 

499 


•791 

31 

May. 

227 

31 


6-4 

6-5 

oH 

5)-4 

■664 

31 

June. 

848 

29 

7-9 

6-0 • 


58-7 

3-6 

•764 

31 

■ .Tuly. 

378 

f • 

8-6 

8-1 

8-7 

61-5 

2-1 

■763 

30 

Au|^st. 

180 

28 

10-9 

»4-9 

4-0 , 

58-5 

4-6 

■797 

33 

Sept. 

602 

85 

13-8 

14 7 

0'i) 

5.-; 8 

2-1 

■705 

18 

Oct. 

653 

122 

14 9 

21-1 

Y3-1 

52 1 

• 

3 5 

•853 

10 

Nov. 

4!)9 

!K) 

111 

15 0 

I 

32'(i I 


1 2 

•818 

2 

Dee. 

124 

83 * 

9'9 

1 i-;i * 

13 1. ’ 

1 


2-5 

■87.1 

9 



57H 

lOOO 

|IH)0 

H>l) 0 1 

1 


30 h 

« 

.120 

1 

Average. 


18 1 

S3 

• 

H3 • 

% 

8-3 

60*2 

2 5 


26-6 


Tabljs Y .—Mortality 4 wecka in each mouth. Tear 1853. 



• 

Deaths, 


j 

. 

MliTJSOliOl.OG V. 


1852. 

Sciirla- 

tina. 

Dropsy. 

Per-ceul. 
of Scar¬ 
latina, 

J-’cr-ccnt. 

of 

Dropsy. 

Per-eent. oi 
Didpsy (o ! 
Seal latiua | 

Tempe¬ 
ra lure 
of Air. 

Rjiin 

111 

liu'lves. 

Mean • 
[Iinniiliiy 
of Air. 

' 

EJec- ( 
tricity, i 

January. 

119 

18 

6-1 

59 

10 2 

42 0” 

#(r(i 

• 

•8-17 

• 3 I 

¥eb. 

1)3 

11 


4-5 

7-7 

*10 8 

0-9 

■879 

21 1 

March. 

83 

10 

36 

3-2 

8-0 

•113 

0 2 

•810 

35 

April. 

154 

16 

6-6 

6-2 

7-0 . 

45-9 

0 5 

•757 

s i 

J 

May. 

164 

16 

7-0 

5-2 

6 6 

j 51-5* 

19 

•773 

21 1 

June. 

207 

29 * 

88 

9-4 

0-6 

56-1 

46 

•767 

28 i 

July. 

189 

19 

8-1 

6 2 

6-9 

06-6 

2-3 

■ 7:12 

34 1 

August. 

185 

5 

80 

1-6 

1-9 

62-1 

mm 

•728 

34 

Sept. 

261 

37 

111 

12-0 

6-6 

66-8 

:i-9 

■772 • 

10 I 

• 

Oct. 

339 

63 

14 4 

20-5 

12-2 

47-9 

3-8 

•803 

' 0 1 

1 

Nov. 

.301 

60 

12-8 

f6-2 

1V3 

48-9 

6*0 

• 

■828 

• 0 ! 

Dee. 

2:11 

31' 

9-8 

10-1 

9-1 „ 

47-6 

2’2 

■794 

0 j 

Total. 

1 2356 

308 

KK)-0 

1(X)0 

100 0 

1 . 1 


197 , 

- -,— 1 

Average. 

1 198-3 

• 

25-7 

8-3 

8.3* 

8-3 


2-9 


16-4 
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in 11 months, and below it in 13. Bxmng the 11 mdhths in which the 
temperatiu'o was in excess, the comparative mortality was plus six times, 
and minus five times j whilst ^in the thiiiieen months in which it was 
minus, the comparative mortalify was in excess six, and minus seven times. 
The oxontlis in which it was iL excess had an aggregate wpnparativo mor¬ 
tality <d‘ 8-3 G and the months in which it was minus, df'^114'4; showing 
that those months which were below the average tem 2 >erature lu’csentccl 
an excess of. deaths from droi)sy compared with those from scai latina, in 
the proi)oi-tion—fifter allowing for the different number of montlis—of 7’8 
to 8-8. The months- in which th^ temperature was minus the mean of 
fiO G® embraced, with one excei)tion, all those in which the compamtive 
mortality was in excess,’ as the following sliow^s: 



TemperAT iTSE Ft,ns. 



Mortality. 

61) .-.f... 

Dogrt'ps. 

... 6()‘G 


1-9 . 

... 621 


8-7 . 

... 01-5 


9-5 . 

...' 59-9 


6-9 . 

... 58-7 

< 

40 . 

... 68-5 


9-6 . 

... 56-8 


9-.5 . 

... 56-1 


99 . 

... 55.8 


181 . 

... 52T 


0-6 . 

... 515 

Total . 

85-6 

4 

• 



Average 

7-8 



*■ t 


Tempbkatvhe Mtm-vs. 

Mortality. 

3-8 . 

-> 

Deforces, 

. 30-5 

7-7 . 

. 40-8 

8-0 . 

. 41-3 

10-2 “ . 

.. 42 0 

9-8 . 

. '42-5 

13 4 . 

. 42-8 

12G . 

.'‘43-2 

. 21 . 

. 43-2 

70 . 

., 4o-9 

91 .. 

. 47-6 ■ 

12-2 . 47-9 

11-3 .. 

. 4S1) 

6-9 .. 

499 


Total . lU l 
Average 8'8 


The above tables also indicate, that a t<*inj)t'raturc between 42-0° and 
52'1° is the most adverse to ]>atients suffering I'rom scarlatinal dropsy, and 
conso<pientiy, that we shouhl exer<;ise the gre.atest care in oui- tnsatment 
when the mean temjieratui'c is within this j-aiige. To the above thei-e 
was btit one exeejdion, in Fehniaiy, 184H, when, filthpngh the temioera- 
tnre was as low as 43-2°, y<!t the, comparative mortality was oidy 2‘4. 
But a Comparison between the compaj’ative moj"ta.lity for the fb’S't qiuu'ter 
of 1848 and that of the coiTesp<tijdiiig (juartcJ's for (he yeiu’s l84h, ’oG, 
’51, anejj \32, shows it to havc^ heen nineh mider tin* ordinary average: in 
1848 jt was 7-0; in 1849, IG-Gj in 18-30, IGd; in 18.31, l.'bG; in 1852, 
12‘9. But although there is evidently a connexion between the tempe¬ 
rature and tlie coinimrative mortality, yethn inspection of the table shows 
that there mus? be other caqse^ in o[)eratioji, as there is no accurate cor- 
resiionding relation between the two; and the same lias been observed of 
searhitina. There is,‘however, a consu^eraJble difference in the range of 
‘ teu^iehtture most fatal, which corresponds with the excess qf mortality 
friim soai'latina^ and that which agrees with the excess from dropsy. As 
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regards scarlatina my conclusions,* from an examination of the results of 
niixe years, were as follow: . 

1. That a temperature 'below*44*r)'’ is afVerse to the progress of scar¬ 
latina; wB^kt a .temperature above hhat })oiut increasen the inor-. 

. tality. ' * » 

• » * ’ . 

2. That the greatest absolute and comparative mortality for’ the year 

haj»peued when the therihoineter ranged Ijetwoen 4b’(J® itnd oO’U®; 
and the greatest* decrease in the comparative iiuntality when tlie 
thermometer was below 40’0. * 

3. That the increase in,the mortiility di<l not'occur'iji the same ratio 
with the increase in tem])Qratui’fr; nor did a diminution of tlm 
temperature take place in the same ju’oportioii as the decrease in tlie 
number of dAiths; the ck>sest corrcspondence happeiiiiig in themontlis 
of ]’)ecember, J anuary, and li'ebruary, when the mean temperature was 
40°0 or below. 

^ • 

• These results may be presented at a glance thus: 

• i 

iO'C® to BG‘0° temperature coiTcsponding with greatest mortality from searhitina. 

42-2'’ to 52-1° ,, „ „ from dropsy.. 

’ » , 

and it is as well to recapitulate that the last named tomiierature, 42’2° to 
52’1°, coiTpsponds not only witli»the largest comjwxrative, but also with 
the largest absolute mortality from scarliitiiial dro]»sy. 

DUxirUify .—On comparing the dro]»sy with the manif'stations of elec¬ 
tricity, we objjaiii some remarkalJe i-esults, f»)r (hiring the JO months in 
wliieh they were but seldom di‘t.(‘ek‘d, tins inort.dity was in excess in 0 
mouths ; and in the 14 months in wliieli they were fn’tjiient, the 
mortality wjis minus in 10, and ]>lus in A months. And on comparing 
the mortality of those months in which tlu^ elcetrieitv was active, with 
those in which it was passive, we shall, fit once S(?e ^ic remarJkfdde 
difterence: 


Electricity active in It inoullis . 
„ passive ill tea iiiuatlis 


C’(>inpiir;>tiv<’ Mortality 
. 9S () =: 7 1 Cftell lUOUlll. 
. lOl’t = lO'l 


We may theretbr* conclude, that an active stfito of the electricity of the 
air exerts a favourable influence on seai’latinal dvoj»sy. This agrees 
with my conclu.sion as to tlie iutluenee of eku’trieity on sCfU’latina —viz., 
“that an fietive conibtion of the eleetrieity of tla* atuiosplaa’c is uuicli 
more favoiu*able to life, as regards scarlet fever, than a ])fissiv(;* con¬ 
dition.” 

Haiti .—The influence exercised on the bodyhy moisture dcjiends chiefly, 
as sliown by Dr. Oasjier, on the co-existing temperature. 1 shall theixdbre 
divide the *24 months into the cold and wet, and the warm and wet—the 
cold and dry, and the warm and dry. 


* Medical limes; various numbers fbr 1840. 




Tin* tejnj)('ratim‘ of /JO-fli® lias boon sekMited as being the avemgo of the 
two } 1 ‘ai’s iiiv«\stigated. It will be s<*en that 1 2 months jn'eseiitod an excess 
of rain, being inela's ]ier month for the yeiU’ 1848; and pitis 2’9 

inches j)ev month for the y(‘ar ; and twelve moiiths tnhuts the same 
.simis resjxM-tiveJy. Of Ihe lv\ (4ve wet months, six were below the average* 
t <‘111 pel’at lire, and six al)o\e it; the e liil and wet months were m<)re fatal 
as regards the drojisy than tht' warm and wet, in the projiortron (of the 
eomjiafative moitality) of 8'8 ]H‘r ei'iit. to 7'*{ piT cent. Of th<' twelve 
dry montlis, sevi'ii had a timijx'ratifri' below riO'o®, and jireseuted an 
avi'ragi* comparative mortality of 8’8, whi'lst tne ti\e wann months luwl 
an averagi* comparative moi'tality of 8-.‘b The aggreg.ite c'oni[iarative 
mort>alily for th<‘ twi'lve dry months was lKi'2, and lor th<‘twelve wot 
months, }Hi-8. We Jiere see that the average mortality was less during 
the wet than ihe dry months; and li'ast of all during the Vet and waisn 
imniths. Tills ri'sidt agrees witli that obtained when tri'ating of the 
intlncne(' of hupiidity on searlatina—vi/.., that, with the exei'ption of 
March and T)(*eember, the mortality was less in those months in whicli 
,the i^egi’ee of huii idity was above tin* mean.* 

*Sejc .—ffaving thus hiiefly considiwi'd the influenoe of appreciablo 
atmosiiherie variations on the mortality of scarlatinal dropsy, we now 
proc('e<l to another very inti‘resting sen(‘s of inquiries—viz., to ascertain 
the relative nunihevs in which the two si^xes snifer; the nioitality from 
the dist'iise at. dilferi'iit ag<*s; and also hriefly to consider the ])roportioii 
of the dropsy to seavlatinn. An (‘xamiiiation of a largt* number of cases 
brings out the very important fact, that 00'3 per centl of the fiftal cases 
were of males, and 39-7 per emit, only were of females; 94G fatal cases 
, out of 1373 hi'iug males, and only G29 females, l^ow tliat this great 
diffprebce dejicnds on th(‘ hi'arlatinal dropsy, ordinarily so called (1 mean 
dropsty attended with serous infiltration of tlie ccllulm’ tissue), is shown 
by an analysis of 478 cases which wi'ri; registered within tlie bills of 
mortality for kondou, duvingtho last half of the year 1848. Of tbeso 478 
2!K) were malfss and *188 were ft^males; being in the proportion of 
^p^males to 39'4 females, The inimlier of males dying from scarlatina 
tf'ymiwtho bills of mortality for Loiidoa, during the year 1848, was 2473, 

• Modieal Times, 1619. 
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and of females, 2224; or in the proportion of 51 ‘8 per cent, of males, 
and 48-2 per cent, of females. The deaths from all causes in London, 
during the years 1838—44, under the aglot fiftooii years, were 85,028 
males, and 70,000 females—^making a total of 1(51,028; and aper-centage 
of 52-6 males t% 47'4 females.* I will put. these very remarkable roeults. 
in. a tabular fordi.* • 

Table VIll. ' 


1 

V 

• • • 

‘ ^ ~ *-?- 

MoUTAT.ITy. j, PEtt-Cl£NTA£4E, 

Ysabb, 

• 

Males 

! Kemales 

1 

! Total, i 

i 

Males 

1 

^’e^lale^ 

1848-5at 

Scarlatinal dropsy; aU^tiids. 


• 

629 

• 

‘ 1576 

60-3 

39 7 

1818 

Scarlatinal anasarca.* . . . 

290 

180 

178 ' 

606 

391 

1818 

• 

Scarlutin.#. . . 

2Jf73 

. 2291 

1767 ; 

6J-8 

■18'2 

1831-4't 

• 

Deaths under 15 years, from all causes . . 

8.'>,02.H j 

76,000 , 

161,628 ' 

520 

171 


We have here these most reniarkalOe facts, that wliilst the. deaths under 
fifteen years, from all eaiis(^s, present an average, of .52’0 per cent, of 
males; and from Rcarlatina, of only 51 -8; thos« from scarlatintd drojisy 
amo^uit to 00‘3 i)er cent. It ■would he very hitei’esthvg to solve this, lait 
I fear our^»resent state of ktumledge is ina,de(pia.te to the })UT‘y)ose—and 
esj)ecially as we find, hy an analysis of 7(5 eases,f that, the proporiimt, of 
vialen to feoialea rtt thoxe’aftodi'ed lx nearly the same os of fhoxe who iHey foi-, 
of the 70*attacked, 45 were males and ‘U females; being 59'2 per cent, 
males, and 40‘8 ])er cent, females, jilnd to prov(' that this T-emarkahle 
diffei'enee was jiot eontiiu'd to any one year, or [)ortion of tin; ytw, I 
subjoin the following table: * 


TABiiB TX.— Murfdlifi/. ScdrldtoKtl Droysy., 


I SI Quaetkk: 

Males. females. 

... 18 25 

1849 , , 73 45 

1S.50 . . 19 13 

1551 .. If) . 12 

1552 .. 38 . 9 


. 164 = i)l-2 104 = 38-8 

2Nn Quabteb; 

1848 ... 52 31 

1849 ... 37 . 30 

■ 1850 ... 16 18 

1851 ... 11 . 9 

1852 ... 37 . 25 , 


153 = 57-5 113 = 42-5 


3111) Qr 

VHTiai; 



Mules. * • 

Females. 

ISIS 

... 100. 

. 71 

1 s |.9 

31 . 

27 

1S50 

.. 18 . 

. 7 

IS51 

► . C^) . 

■ CO 

1852 

... 3^ . 

.. 30 

• 


]S7 = 58-1 

135 = 

ItU QtTA.ETl'Ut: 


ISIS 

... 197 . 

.. 120 

1819 

.. 53 . 

. 37 

1S.50 

. . 12 .:... . 

. Ill . 

]S5i 

. . 66 . 

33 • 

1852 

... 84 . 

.. 68 


, 442 = Gl-5 277 = 38-5 


* I have limited the ajje to 15 in this last inquiry, as nearly all the deaths from both scarla¬ 
tina and scarlatinal dropsy occur under thlf age; wherefore a coraparisou with the per-centages • 
obtained fromi^B more extended range of age would lead to erroneous coucluslous. 

t The third quarter of 1661 is not included, for reason assigned p. 22». t Private cases. 


































Table ^ IX. {Continued^ 



The following prcseiita the deaths in cojiiicxion with ‘the attacks; 


Ta-BLE X.— S<'<irlatbMl Anasarca. 

No. of Attacks. No. of Deaths, 

Males.45 = 59-2 2U0 = (50'0 

Tenudes .... 31 = 40-8 180 = 39-4 • 

7G . 470 

♦ 

Tables 9 a-nd 10 show that the per-eentage of deaths of males, to fcjnales 
vai'ies in the ditfei’ent quartta’s; that the largest pro]>ortion of females 
sufi'er in the second ijiiarter, and ilit; siuallest in the fourtlx quarter—that 
of the ,s(*eond presentiiig the ratio of and that of tly.-! fourth only 

3y-/) deaths out of 100 of both s('xc>s; whilst the sum of males was /i7‘5 
deaths in the second, an<l (51 'O deaths in the fourth quarter, ont of lOU of 
both sexes. Anti .an (examination of the corresponding (piarters foj* each 
year proves this variation to he more than accidental, as it occurred in 
iK^arly all. IF*' ’nihy, tfven., dciluce from- this e.vanii'iuitio'tf,, tfmt mxdcs soffor 
from, scarlatinal drojhny in flm proporfioa o/’ (50-3 jfjer cemt., and females 
milyper cent.; that the per-centaym vary hetioeen Gl‘5 and HI'5 per 
and. fur 'males, mid 42‘.5 a7td 38*3 per cent, fur females; and that these 
variations depcad on^so'me" ujdcuua'n hat ikfnite causes, %vh,ich act <with 
differafit deyrecs of intensity i-n each of thtc four <pt<crter^ of the year. 

Aye .—The age at which persons die; from scarlatinal dropsy ia early, 
as might have heen ex])ected from the paimit dis*‘asc being a malady of 
childhood. From an examination (»f the subjoined table, it will be seen 
that thj^ fourth year ((billed three in the registrar-generjd’s report) is the 
age ali wliicli it is most fatal. 
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^ Table XL— Mortality, Metropolis. 


Agb. 

• 

1848-51. 

18«. 

SOAKLA«irAl. 

AjfiSABCA. 

l" ' 

^Total. j Pt'r-ccntage. 


1838#4. 

SCABLATINAl. 

Dkopsy. 

%- 

Deaths —at,j. cafsks. 
U»i>KB 16 Ybabs. 

Total. 

Per-cAitagc. 

Tota^, 

« ' 

rcr-centage. 

Total 
’ Deaths. 

Per-eeiitasre. 


22 

1-8 

0 

d-3 

637 

6-6 

•08,371. 

42-2 

1 

eg 

?-3, . 

32 

6-7 

1170 

14-6 

32,040 

20-3 • 

2 

144 

11-6 

60 

13-8 • 

1436 

18'0 ’ 

18,303 

11-4 

3 

230 

17-8 ■ 

85 

17‘8 

1373 

VO 

, 12,042 


4 

180 

14-6 

7l* 

14-9 

V>46 

12'9 

7,909 

6 0 










5 

170 

14-2 

• 

69 

12’3 


690; 


80'4 

6 

122 

• 

O's) 

47 

2-8 





7 

99 

80 

' 44 

92 





8 

59 

4-7 

27 

6-7 

» 

» 



9 

41 

3-3 

17 

3-6 







-= 40T 


-=40-0 

1900 

23.6 

16,145 

99 

10 

24 

« 

2-0 , 

11 

2-3 * 


• 



11 

T9 

1-6 

4 

0-8 






J 

0-6 

2 

0-4 ^ 





13 

e 

0-6 

• t 

0-3 





14 

•6 

0-4 

0* 

o-o* 





• • 


-= 6-0 


-= 3-7 

» • 

8-9 

5,888 

3-7 

16 to 30 

13 

0-9 

3 

0-6 

• • 

13 



20 to 30 

6 

0-4 

S 

0-0 


1-0 





* 




• 



30 to 40 

2 

OT 

0 

• t « 

• • 

0-8 



40 to 60 

6 

0-4 

0 

. . 


0-4 

■* 



1242 

100-0 

478 

100-0 

■ 


■ 

10(^0 


From the first and second columns we learn that 53 1 per cent, of the 
deaths from scarlatinal dropsy occur under the age of five years, and 40-1 
per cent, hetweeu the ages of fiv-e and ten; luahing a total of y3-:2 per 
cent, under ten years, and 5‘0 per ce.nt. hetween ten^nd fifteen, or a total 
of 98'2 t)er cent, under the ago of fifteen, heaving only 1'8 per cent, above 
that age. We also see that 220 deaths out of 1242 hapjiened in tlie 
fourth year, being 17-8 per cent. On comparing tlicse with tins next— 
scarlatinal anasjirca, we find the jirojxirtion- of dcatlis at an early age 
.somewhat grejiter, being 54'5 per cent, under the age of five; 4'f)’G,per 
cent, between fiv<i and ten, or 95’1 percent, instead of 93'2 per’C(mt. 
under-ten; and 3 7 per cent, beiiween the ages of ten and fifteen; making 
a total of 98-8 of ajl cases under this age. The fourth y<>.aF is also the age 
at wliieh the greatest mort-ality occurs, for 8.^ fatal cases happene<l at tliis 
age out of 478, or 17 -8 per cent. The ratio of deaths from all forms of 
scarlatinal dropsy is the same; but the proportion of deaths, under one year, > 
from anasarca, is smaller, being 1-3 to L8 per cent, from dropsy. It is also 
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smaller in tlie second 
cent, from anasarca. 
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year, being 9*1 per cent, from ^ropsy, and 8*0 per 
Anasarca, however, is most fatal in the third and 


fifth yeals, in the proportion 28 7 per cent, to 26 2 per cent. In the 
sixth year, a marked ^ffcreucC is also perceptible, the dropsy being fiitak 
in 14‘2 per cent, to 12-3 per cent, from anasarca. These,-variations may 
perhaps in part depend on ^^e greater extent of the ^itables of dropsy^ 
which extend over a period of four years, whiht that of anasarca was 
formed from the’results of half a year only. On comparing the deaths 


from scarlatinal dropsy with those from *the parent disease, we find that 
only 1-8 per cent, happen from the fonner, in children "under'one year, 
to G‘l per cent, from the latter j that 20-7 per cent, supervene from the 
dropsy in children unde^ three yeans, and 391 per cent, from scarlatina; 
53 1 j>er cent, from dropsy, a:^d 09 0 per Cent, from scarlet fever, in 
children under five years; and 401 per cent, from dropsy between the 
ages of five and ten, whilst only 23-G ])or cent, are fata], from scarlatina 
during the same period. On compaiingrthe mortality from scarlatinal 
dropsy with that from all causes under fifteen years, wo find the deaths 
under one year to be only 1 '8 jx'r cent, of the former to 42'2 of the lat¬ 
ter; under three years, 20*7 per cent, from dropsy to 73*9 from all 


causes; between three ami five* years, 32*2 p(;r cent, to 11 *,5 percent.; 
between five and ten yeers, 40*1 p(!i cent, from dro])f<y to 9*9 from all 


caus<-s; and bctwecai ten aiul fifteen years, 5*0 [)er cent, to 3*7 per cent. 

Not having any data rc^ady to aseeitain whetlu'.r or not tlio pfopoi*- 
tioiiate mortality from the dro])sy tlie same in the coiintTy as in 
Loudon, I have arranged the following table' of the mortality from 
scarlatina for all England, in oppo-sition to that for London : . . 


Table XII.— Deaths from Scarlatina at Different Ages. ■ 

t 



It will be observed that the variations are not very grhat, exccpl at the 
age of five to ten, when it amounts to 1 *8 per cent,; and we may suppose 
t that the variations in the dro})sy are not proportionably greater. 

The Kiat point which we have to con.sidcr respecting age is the influ- • 
ence Ivhich it exercises in the susceptibility to or mortality from the 
dropsy. It has long be(;n believed, and^as the table will show, justly, 
that 'a proportiwiably less number of youug children .suffer from dropsy 
of elder ones. The foiflo^ving table shows the number of deaths 
occurred from dropsy in 100 cases registered as caused by scarlatina, 
^^^jOferent ages of life up to fifty yfears. 
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Table Deaths m the Metropolis. 1848. 


-•- 

Age. 

• 

Scarlatina,* 

• 

Scaintinal 

Drilbsy. 

From Dropsy 
out of each 100 
Scarlatina. 


302 

10 

30 

i*» 

645 

4fl 

7;3 ■ 

2 

• 848 

• -69 • 

8-1 

3 

812 

125 

15• 

4 

652 

92 

14-1 • 

, 5 to 10 . 

1209 

238 

19-7 

10 to 15 

159 

• 26 

■ 16'4 

15 to 20 

45 

7 

155 

20 to 30 

40 

.i^ 

» -ft- 

30 to 40 

•* 26 

»1 

3-9 

40 to 50 

■ 

• 

10 • 




From this wo seo, that in the yoav 1848—^which lias heon sliown 
(Table III.) to hare had a mortality from tin; dropsy considerably lielow 
the mean of the live years 1848 to 02—11)'7 cases of every 100 r(‘<fisterod 
as caused by scarlatina, in the (luhujaennial peru)d five t*) ten years, were 
produciid hydropsy^ and tliafcthe snvillest ])roporfioii occurr<;d in <tliildr<“n 
under one-year, being only .1 ])er rent. The table also shows that the 
average mortality frum the dro])sy ol'all fatal cases of scarlatina, unde’j- thr(!e 
years was ^'1; of the foui-th year, lo-l; and of tins fifth, 14-1 jier lOO, 
i’e.si)ectively; or in 'Jie ratno of 11'4 in each 100 of acadatvna falaJ under * 
Jive yea/rs; in each 10<) hetiSecn five and ten; o/’ lG-4 between ten and 

jiftem; mid of Mrt) between fifteen and tweedy. We j)erceive from this 
that if a child suffering from scarlatina reeovtir from the jirimary attack, 
he is more likvJy to die from dr(jj[)S 3 " between the age of five and ten than 
if he be under one year, in the proportion of ID'? to 3'0; in the fourth 
year compared with the first in the ratio of 15 4 to 3 0; in tin' fifth, com¬ 
pared wdth the same year, of 14'1 to 3-0, or to the second, of 1 t'T to 7’3; 
<ko. The question arises, Does this immense difhirenofj dej>end on a less 
i^scej^tibility to dropsy at an early age, of cm death occurring during 
the eruptive peri(td in greater proj)ortion in young than in elder children ? 
My own bclitif, fi’om personal observation, is, that young childi-en are less 
susceptible to the disease than older, but T luj.ve at present no data to 
solve the question. * • 

From tJbe precedlri^ tables a/nd considerations we arrive at tlw followiny 
conclnsmis: (a) Tdiat tfw nwrkdity under fifteen years of aye, from all 
causes, is greatest during the first year of existence, being 42-0 /kt cent., and 
snudl^t between ten and fifteen yea/rs, when it is only'i-l percent.: {)))that 
the nwrtcdity from scarlatina is greatest during the third year of lift, when 
it reaches as high as 17‘O^w cent.; (c) that the dsaths from scarldivnal 
(dropsy are greatest during the ferurth year of life, when iltey amount 17-8 
per cent.; (d) that although tlw* dropsy produces the (greatest nwmhet of 
deaths during fM fou^h year, yet compared ^th the mortrdity from aU 
causes under fifteen years, U is by far the most fatal in the quinquennial 

• Deaths ffom scarlatinal dropsy are inoluiJfed in the registrar-general’s report under the head 
Of scarlatina, • 
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period of five to ten ymrs; (e) tlmt^from mi average of four years, tM 
period most fatal from the d/ropsu, wJien compared with (hat fi»m sca/rlatma, 
is tlus qmnquennial period offi^ to ten years, in tJie,proportion of 4:0'l per 
cent, of the former to 23 (5 perf^nt. of th% latter; and (f) ihat an acmrai^ 
eanmirmtimi of the year 1848 gives die same resuU, in eaph 500, as 19'7 
'of all dealhsdty scarlatina dwdng this period of life', wer^ yarned by dropsy. 

Proportion of Deaths from Sc.arlatmal Dropsy to Deaths from i^earlalvim. 
—^We have already shown that tlio proportion of deaths from dropsy to 
those from dcarlaUiia differs in each month; and that althongli these varia¬ 
tions may in some measure he accounted for by .changes in * the atmo¬ 
sphere, yet that some other cause or causes must be in operation for their 
production. It jhias been shown—with the exce})tion of January and 
February, 1848, when ihe electricity of the asB exhibited more numerous 
manifiistations of its presence tlian during any other months of the two 
ywu's 1848 and 1852 (sj^ive in March, ’48)—that the jnonth of August' 
}>resent<:'(l tl»e .smalltist c^)m])ar!itive mortfiiity; and tliat ihis was the more 
remjirkablo fi-ora the months of July, September^ and October presenting 
a large comparajbive moi-tality. Ti- has also been shown that the compa¬ 
rative moi-tality was larger during the last four months of the year 
than in any other. That these variations in the comparative mor¬ 
tality do not depend alt6gether on the same causes as tljiose which influence 
the mortality from .scarlatina is appareiit from an investigationmf the five 
years 1B48—52. On examining this period, we find that in 1848 and 
1852, when scarlet fever was unusually fatal, the proportion from drop.sy 
•was below the mean of the five years; and"that in 1852 it was smallest. 
This will l)e seen by a glance at the following' table: ' 


Table XIV .—Comparative Mortality from Dropsy. 

1848.. 12-9 . 

1849 .» . . . 15*3 

hS.'IO.12-9 

. 1851*.13-8 

1852 . 12 1 

The proi)ortmns for the quarters of the years 1848—52 were- 


Table XV.— Dropsy. Cowpandive Mortality. 


Iflt Quarter^ 2n4 Ciuiirlcr, 3rd Quarter. 4tli Quarter. 



One quarter calculated. 
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We here see the comparative mortality v^as least during the first ^ 
and second t^iartcrs of those years—1841 to 1852—in which scarlatina 
was epidemic; was in the same year l^low the average in the third 
quarter, an<l also in the hist quarter of 18 d 2 ; but above it by 07 in that 
of 1848. We%alao perceive that the comparative mortality v^as onlj 19‘8 

• Vper cent, in theijfcjiird quarter, whilst it wa|24’6 and 2H-3 iii the first two 

quarters, when scarlatina was less prevalent'than during the third. A 
comparison of the absolute mortality from the drop.sy with 'that from 
sciarlet fever also indicates the same. In the first quarter there were 208 
fatal casc8W)f drof)sy (mt of 2102 from scarlet fever.; in the second, 206 
out of 2279; in the third, 322 to 29!t0; and in the fourth, 719 in 4195. 

Or in the proportions of— dr<q)sy, 17 '0 per cent, the first quarter; 17-0 
per cent, in the second; 204 per cent, the third; and 45‘6 per cent, 
in the fourth : and of scarlatina —1^7 per cent, in the first quarter ; 197 
" per cent, in the .i^cCond; 25*3 per ctmt. in the third; and 3G’3 per cent, 
in the fourth. We liere see that the relative proportions between tluj 
two do not Correspond during the year, but agree most closely in the tii-st, 
and difl'er most widely in the last quarter; and that .1600 fatal cases of 
dropsy occuiTed in the five years 1848—52 in 11,560 fatal cases of scar¬ 
latina, being in the ratio of 13-8 cases of dropsy jn each 100 of scarlatina. 
And Tables 11 and 13 show that the ratio varies very considerably with 
ago, bein^ highest, 19 7, to each 100 for each year of the quinquennial 
pcriptl of ^ve to ten years; and lowest, 3’0 to each 100 cases fatiil dining 
the first year; the proportioq increasing, but not in any given ratio, fi’om 
the first year to one of tlic^years^between the ages of five and ten; most 
probably the tenth year. 

We next pass on to consider Tlie Causes of Denthm scai*latinal dropsy, 
which are many, and may be dividisd into two classes; in the first we 
may place those which induce death by what niay be termed (l)patho- 
fusical* terminations, and in the other by (2)accidental. In the fir.st we may 
class death (<i) hy pressure of the fluid*on .some vital organ, as the hraiu, 
lungs, or heart; (5) by deterionitiou of the blood and system generally; 
and (c) by uriemia and its coiisequenecs; the latter‘wt^place airthose 
tsascs in which death is induced by inilainmatoiy diseiuse of the viscera or 
their ooveriug.s. The data wdiich have hitherto afibrded such trustworthy 
iifformation, and have been of so great value, become in this part of our 

• subject comparatively valueless, a.s so few casSes are registered with more 
than the jjrimary and secondary iliseases; that is say, with niofc than 
“scarlatina” and the subsequent “dropsy.” Still, as there are some 
returns*which contained a full detidl of the complications, and as many 
were verified by post-mortem examinations, I have compiled the following 
results, but do not offer them as a standard by which we can {^certain • 

'the ratio in which the various causes induce a fatal termination. I‘may 
again mention that of 680 deaths registered as rasulting from scai-latinaJ 
dropsy, 38 were stated to havetbeen caused by cerebral effusion, and" 50 
by thoracic effusion jier se, that is to say, uncomplicat^ with general 
dropsy. I do not think we should allow so ^reat a proportion to cases of 

* rrom ira9oc, tUseme, ^vffiKbg, agreec^le to nature. I propose this term to signify tnose • 
enuaes of death which result Irom disease in its ordinary ctiarse, as when death ocoura from 
hepaUaation of the lungs in a case of pneumonia. 
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^ cerelsral effusion, for but few were veri%d by post-mortem examination; 
but should rather place very m^py of them to the account of m'aemia, as 
coma and convulsions are sym|fcoms common to each. And it is more 
than probable that many of thL deaths r^^stered- as caused by thoracig 
effusion, were really induced by inflammatory disease of ^he pleurae or 
peric^dium. • It will, therefop, be impossible to preset^,# table showing 
the ratio in which all the various causes of daath prove fatal. The 
following,‘however, will afford some information on the subject, as it gives 
the cause of'deatli in 128 cases. 

'Brain and Spinal Cord. —Aftections of these organs were the catise of 
death in 14 cases out of 128 j meningitis being fetal in G cases; passive 
effusion into the (jcrebral cavity in 7 cases; and hemiplegia (cause un¬ 
known) in 1 case. ' ^ 

TJie Larynx was diseased in 3 cases,'presenting 2 fatal from croup, and 

1 from laryngitis. ‘ 

Lungs and Flewrcs. —Diseases of these organs were fatal in no loss than 
40 cases of the 128, or in the lutio of 31-2 per cent. Of these, 3 were 
caused by bronQjiitjs; 14 by pneuiiionia, 4 by pleiu'o-pneum<.)nia, 7 by 
pleuritis, and 2 by plexxro-pneumonia with pei'itonitis, mxiking an aggre¬ 
gate of 30 eases by inflamnxatoiy disease of the lungs and pleurae. There 
were also 1 case of })hthisis, 1 of oBolema of the luivg^, and ,7 of non¬ 
inflammatory serous effusion into the thoracic cavity. 

Heart aiul Pericardium. —Of the 128 cases, 12 were fatal from disfeases 
of the heart and pericardium, 4 deaths'bein^ caused by f>ericai%itls,' 3 by 
endf)cavditis, and 5 by effusion into the pericardium without diopsy of 
other cavities. 

Liver. —No disease stated; jaundice was a symptom in one fetal case. 

77ie Stomach, Boweh, and Peritoneum. —The following is tlie analysis 
of 13 cases fatal from affection of these parts, out of the 128. Of these 
13, 2 were cases of ulceration of the colon, with diarrhtea during life; 

2 of ulceration of’ intestine.s (of wJiich it was not .stated), also with tbatThcea 
dxu'iiig life; 1 case fetal from diarrhoea, but registered without a post¬ 
mortem, and mos^ probably fetal from ulcei’ation; and 4 cases were 
fetal from peritonitis, making lin aggi-egate of 9 cases from inflammatory 
disease. Tlie other 4 cases were, 1 of disetuse of tlie mesenteric glands, 
and 3 of ascites without effusion into tmy other serous cavity. 

Gangrene, Sloughinff, ALn-esses, and Erysvprdas were fatal in 9 cases out 
of tlietl28, in the folb)wing proportions ; 3 cases of abscess, 2 being of 
the neck, and 1 of the jr)ints; 1 case of gangrene of ‘the feet; 1 case of 
mortification (pai-t not mentioned); 2 cases of suppuration of 1116“ glands 
of the heck; and 2 cases of erysi})elas. 

Heath Inj Uraemia. —By this I mean, death by that class of symptoms 
so ■\yell«kno'W'n by the name of poisoning by urea. The prominent.. 
symptoms of ursemic poisoning were manifested in 37 cases out of the 
128, Of these 37 eases, 27 were of conxfulsions, or of convulsions and 
■ com*i together ;«5 of coma; 1 of tetanic convulsions; I, of epileptic oon- 
vhli^jons ; 2 of complete suppression of urine (convulsions and coma were 
, 'j^A^ieSrated as symptoms in thes6 two cases); and I of uraemia, 
t now treated of, at what maj** perhaps be considered by many 

im unnecessary length, the influence of season, temperature, humidity, dee- 
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trioity, sex, and on the production al^ mortality of scarlatinal dropsy, ' 
and also the causes of death, we will next«onsider the alterations ju’oduced 
by the disease in the blood and urine, aiyl also the .symptoms*and phc- 
nomeM.a of uraemic poisoning. *We shall then proceed to the hist division 
of our subject—viz., .a consideration of the otluir symptoms and ^pecuv 
liarities of scarkdinal anasarca; its diagnoils, prognosis, and treatment. 

Alterntioas in t/ie JH^od .—^When the scarlet-fever pojson is taken into 
the system, it is generally beljeved that a pecnliim action is act up in the 
blood, and ccrbrin changes elJected, by which the phenomeua of .scarlatina 
are manifJisted. In' some cases th^ poison speedily induces secondary 
diseases of various organs, in others not until some time has elapsed: 
under the former circumstance,s, the changes in irtm bh!od have been veiy 
imperfectly ascertained; *in the latter thtjy have been more accurately 
desaibod. In some j)atients the alterations in the blood appear to cease 
when the febrile stage has passed away, Imt in othem they continue; 
when it assumes a ])eci]^liar leiTc<j-phlegmatic appearance, which is quite 
diagnostic of the approaching dropsy. Sometimes the drop.sy sets in 
before the leuco-phleginfisia luis made -any jirogress,* at oth.er times not 
until it is well marked. The period at which it occurs will be considered 
in the next article. • 

The alterations*in the physical charactci’s of the blo(j<l drawn from the 
body^ are well marked, fur we find the clot e (.her ratlier small and buffed, 
or large,,loose, .and tlark-colourpd, awiinming in a large quantity of 
greenish or opalescent sqruut. The appc.HMuce ol the latter very much 
resembles^ that of blood drs,wn fw^m a tyjdius ])iitient. The opalescent or 
•milky appearance of the serum, when ju-esent, may depentl on the presence 
(a) of an albuminous substance in a state of minute division, as .shown by 
Simon and Sfherer; (?>), of fat, also in a miiintely di vided stat<i, as sliowu 
by Tr.ail, Nasse, and others; (c) of colourless coipnseles suspended in the 
serum. Frei'ichs states one of the two f )rnicr to he the cause of the 
turbidity in ca.ses of renal dro]).sy, for he lias met with both, and believes 
the ultimate cause to bo the same in both cases—viz., a diminution <}f 
the alkalinity of the blood, by which, in thuformer, the allfluninaie of soda 
^s decomposed, and the itlbunuui Hi;t IrcH'; mul in the latter hy fat in com¬ 
bination with a less amount than usual of alkali. 

The alterations in the serum are m^t ver^ marked at first, but as tlie 
cEsease progresses, and in x>roi)ortion to the quantity of albumen^\ oided 
by the ki<kicy.s, its specific gravity diminishes, and the (jUantity of its 
saline jconstitneijts is reduced. These changes were well known to 
Christison, who stated the specific gra^'ity to be gradually rc(luce<l from 
1-030 to 1*022, and subsequently much lower. The quantity of solid ^ 
matters in the scrum he also states to be often re.duc('d from lOO^o (50 in 
* 1000 parts: these statements apply, of course;, to advanced casesthe 
disease. Frerichs analyzed the serum of 8 woman who had been ill with 
scarlatinous anasarca for eight 8lays only, and found the specific gravity to 
be 1-019 ; the salifte, fatty, and extractive nu^tters about normal; but only 
51-7 of albumen, instead of about 75 0 parts, which Simon considers the 
noi-mal average. In the early p^rt of the disease/ Christison states that^ 
the quantity of hsematosine is,normal, being about 133 parts in 1000) end 
that the fiorine is either normal or more or less increased, sometimes con- 
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^ sideraHy so. Whon tke disease has lasted some time, the blood-corpuscles 

are much diminished in quantii^, sometimes even to one thfrd. Heller 
made a series of experiments onphe blood of persons suffering from renal 
anasarca, and arrived at the conclusion that the albumen was the (jpnsti-V 
tnent^ chiefly diminished. Urea is usually present to a greater or smaller 
extent, but is sometimes altog^her absent. Christison 4fi^«cted it on the 
ninth day of the disease. Helmr detected it in two cases; in one case he 
found li-iiS, and in the other 1*74 in 1000 parts of blood. Simon gives 
the, analyses of thirteen cases, and states that a considerable quantity of 
urea was found in most. Carrod also detected uric •acid'^in the?'scrum in 
three cases of Bright’s disease. MM, Becquerel and Rodier* have lately 
investigated very extensively the morbid changes in the blood in many 
diseases, and have drawn the fc^llowing conclusions as regards “acute 
Bright’s diseasethat the quantity of*albumen is slightly and speedily 
reduced, and that the globules and librine remain unaltered. Tlie changes 
in the blood may bo summed up, as consist'jig, in the acute stage, of (a) a 
diminution in the quantity of albumen, (6) a slight inci'ease in that of the 
hbrino, and (c) iw the presence of urea. In tine more advanced stage, by 
(ffl) a diminution in the quantity of blood-corpuscles, and (b) of the albu¬ 
men, (c), a normal or increased quantity of fibrin, and {d) the presence of 
urea arid uric acid.f “ 

Alteratwts m the Urine .—As before stated, the urine usually ‘contains, 
at some period or other of the ei'uptive or desquamative stage,^a greater 
or less quantity of albumen for a shoftor or longer duration. Jn some 
cases T liav(‘ detected it in the urine in the Tnomiug and not in the even¬ 
ing, or vice ver.sd; sometimes ondy in one S 2 >ecimen dwrin^ tlie while period, 
of the dimmi. Besides albumen, we also meet with a variable quantitj'^ of 
renal epithelium in tJie desquamative stage; sometimes fibrinous casts of 
the renal tubules, containing either epithelml cells or hlof>d-cohp\iscles; and 
sometimes, free blood-corpuscles. In some csises none of these abnormal 
constituents api)ear until the dropsy shows itself, but more generally they 
occur iis above stated, and continue until the supervention of the dropsy. 
As a Wle, wheji these abnonnal constituents, or either of them, persist 
in the urine for more tlian ten days after the disappearance of the rash,' 
and especiiilly if they increase in quantity, we may expect an attack of 
dropsy. 

In the first stage of dropty the urine is at first high-coloured, bloody, 
or brownish,red, scanty, of high specific gravity, often tuib;d from the 
presence of a large quantity of uric acid, df lithate of femmonia, soda, or 
potash, or all mixed, which it deposits on standing, 0n examining the, 
precipitate we find, in addition to the latcritious deposit, if present, a 
« variable quantity of abnormal cells—to wit, blood-globules, mucous cor¬ 
puscles^ fenal and vesical epithelium more or less disintegrated, and large 
j^obul^, nucleated cells, some of which resemble in size and constitution 
the p^ent cells of cancer. Another variety of large cells was often met 
with by me in 1*648, but is rarely found now. They were of a yellow 
with indistinct nttoldl, and were usually met with in apposition 

ri ■ I,. 

r . 'v • . 

f} ' •* Gazette M^4icalei4e Paris. 

t giltlQP,. i. p. 8^3; anfl vol. ii. p. 515; also Bdtisli and Fpreigra MediM'Chirurgicfd. 
ix. p. 801 i and othW anthoiitics f^uot^. * 
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with each ether, ^oinetiiiies fonaing a Uuster, or a single row of four, 
hve, or six; and more rarely, two or thrte rows joined together. When 
*thus umted th^ often separated from each other, and, as tar as could be 
withoixt^the rupture of any intervening membrane. They were of 
I a more or less hexagonal slxape, of less thickness than length, tSid of 
^eater breadth than th^fibi^ous ca8ts.ofrfSflnon. In addition to these cells, 
the sediment usually contaiiicd a greater or less quanti^ of tlm tibrinous 
casts of the renal tubules (casts of Simon), which have lately been named 
by Johnson epitiielial casts, granular casts, &c., according to their appear¬ 
ance and constituents. These casts* are from y^^-’to of an inch in 
breadth, and from to of an inch in length, and axe composed of gra¬ 
nular fibrine, either by itself or mixed mth epithelial colls or blood-cor- 
piwcles. When containing blood«corpuscles, they are probably the result 
rupture of the wessels of the Malpighian tuft, and consequent eff'usiojj. 
of blood into the secreting tubules of the kidney; when containing epi¬ 
thelial cells, of the effiffiion of fibrine into the same t\il>es. Frericlis and 
Johnson are at total variance as to the inode iii which the epitludial cells 
l)ecome an element of these casts, Johnson believes that the ci'lls are 
thrown off from the parietes into the free canal of the tubules; wlierees 
Frericlis states Ins belief that the sells are onl^ accidentally mixed with 
the fibrine, being entangled with it. This will be considered more fully 
hereafter. These casts also sometimes contain crystals of uric acid or 
oxalate of lime, and sometimes are uumixed with cells or crystals, when 
they are very pale and itlmbst transparent. The ordinaiy salts are sonie- 
^times decidedly deficient, S,t others about the normal standard. Frericha 
states the former to be the most com^mon ; *Kayer, the latter. Frericlis 
also says that the diminuti<m hi the quantity of the‘salts will dej)end on 
the greater off leaser number of the tubes blocked*up. The urea Is usually 
diminished in quantity; Frericlis states it to vary from 7‘!j to 14‘:J l)er 
1000; Simon, 7‘7. We may roughly estijnate the qua^ktity of urea pre¬ 
sent by adding nitric acid to urine on a slip of glass, and then observing, 
under the microscope, the quantity of nitrate of ui’ca, formed. We also 
•sometimes meet with common salt in combination with urea, in the foiin 
of octohedral ci’ystals, which closely resemble oxalate of lime. They 
may, however, be readily distinguLshed from the oxalate by their huger 
size and rounder angles, and by tlieir dissolving in distilled water. 
When dissolve*!, they often recrystallize in cube* instead of octyhedra; 
and if treated by nitric acid, dissolve with slight efiervescence, producing 
ciyetalS of nitrate of urea. . 

* The specific gravity varies very much. I have met with it, at tlie 
commencement of the disease, as low as 1‘010, and a.s high as 1048; in , 
.. the latter case the urine liecame solid on the addition of nitric tKiid; but 
the average of my cases, whilst the urine was scanty, was from 1*020 to 
I *025, and this may be considered as the mean of other observers, ^ The 
albumen varies ag gi'eatly as the specific gravity, ranging from 7 *80 to 
33‘61 in 1000 paii» of urine. The last-mentioned amount was that given 
by Simon, and, the average may be taken at about 16‘5 per 1000. The 
weight of the albumen thus passed in the twenty-four hours ranges froi^ 
75 to 387 grains; the average may be taken at 170. The weight of the 
fibrinous cylinders varies very much, and is ascertained with difS-Cillty 
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from tlieir intemixtiire with other deposits. Freriois fouig^d it 6-0 in 

1000 par^. i 

As the disease advances, the nrine alters considerably j it is passed less^ 
fi’cquently aiid in gi’eater quantities, is much lighter in colour, gradually* 
assuiKing the peculmr greenish tint so indicative of the presence of albu¬ 
men ; when gently shaken, it fiften.looks like thin^syrui^,'and froths very 
ranch wlion more, forcibly shaken. The blood-ooipuscles gradually dimi¬ 
nish, and finally disappear; the mucotis corpuscles and other nucleated 
cells, and the fibrinous casts, also diminish in number; ,the la^^ier) if* the 
disease assume a chronic character, frequently cease to contain either epi¬ 
thelial cells or blood-corpuscles. The renal epithelial cells are also voided 
le.ss perfect, being* more' disintogi'ated, and as^s Jhe patient recovers gi’a- 
dually disappear from tlie urine ^‘as weU as all the other abnormal con¬ 
stituents. But if, during the pi-ogi-oss of convalesceTj-ce, any cause— 
improjier food, cold, the use of stiiiiulaut^ &c.—should^induce a recur¬ 
rence of the acute form, the urine will as.sume its corresponding characters. 
We may assume as a nile, that tlie larger the miiuber of blood-corpuscles, 
fibrinous casts, and ‘'albumen, and the less the amount of the iirine, the 
more intense is the renal dise^ise, the longer will be its probable dura¬ 
tion, tlio less perfect the recovery, and (consequently the greater the danger. 

Um^mia ,— One of the most formidable complications of scarlatinal 
dixqcsy is uraunia. When well maiiacd, the symptoms are convulsions or 
coma, or both, occasionally delirixno, with the suppression of, fer a gi’eat 
diminution in, the secretion of urine; and conao({uent retention of the 
urinary constituents. But although conia or ©..cnvulsions constitutes one 
of the prodoininant symptoms, yet in making a post-'nwrtem examination, 
We rarely detect any. morbid altei'ations. Sometimes when the sjanptoms 
have come on gradually,twe meet with indications of slight •inflammatory 
disease; yet, in the generality of cases, the quantity of fluid in the ven¬ 
tricles and arachnoid cavity, is but little if at all above that of health. 
In my own cases, I did not detect any nxorbid products, and Freiichs 
inakes a similar statement, liaving never met with more than a slightly 
inci’eased aanouM of fluid, the* largest quantity not exceeding one ounce,, 

Thei\! are but few cases more difficult to detect, and yet more important 
to diagnose correctly, than tlie.se; as the uriemic symptoms may occur 
suddenly, and present all t|je ordinary features of apoplexy. Thus we 
may be^told, on our arrival at the patient’s bedside, that whilst in the 
pursuit of his ordinary avocsitions he was suddenly seized with coma and 
convulsion®. This happened to myself in one ino.st marked case; “but on 
inquiry, I ascertained that many of the ordinary signs of the first stag# 
had been present for some days. These may be enumerated as follows ;-r 
sleepine^ or heaviness, headache or confiision of thought, dminess, im¬ 
pairment of vision, dilatation and sluggishness of the iris, l^itude, dislike 
of motion, and other symptoms of malaise. In addition, the patient often 
eph^lains of dit^hoea <«• vqmiting (the latter more frequently than .the 
foriner), and sometimes of %)th; but neither of them*is so common in 
Bwiatina as in other varieties of renal dropsy, Freriohs says although 
oth^ihave detected urea in the matters ejected i^m the stomach, yet 
that he has not, and on the contrary, has frequently asee^j^niaed the 
presence of carWiuate of ammonia. I have not had; any opportunity, of , 
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verifying this obsA'vation. If a specim|n of nritie can be obtained, our 
diagnosis would no longer be obscure, as -wk should find it small iij quantity, 
deep coloured,, albuminous, containing lateritious deposits, and one or 
more of the oilier abnormities just described. The pulse may be either slow 
*. and fall, 60 to 65, or*small, quick, and soft; and the skin .is u.sua]fy dify 
alid harsh, and scnnetinjes desquamating.. %'his latteV is a most imj)ortant 
sign in the comatose stage, as we cannot obtain any liistoiy from the 
patient, and rarely a specimen of lus urine. Another' important sign, 
under these circumstances, is a urinous f>r amuioniacal odour of the breath. 
The presence of ammonia may be detected by holding a piece of moLstenod 
litmus to the mouth, when it will indicate the presence f)f an alkali, and 
by a rod dipped in hydrcahloric acid, Which will give' out white funu's 
when exposed to the breath. •Frsrichs says that he has repeatedly shown 
its existence in the br(«4th of men afiected with uraemia, and of animah: 
into whose veins urea had beep injected. 

If we are called to the patient before the invasion of coma and con¬ 
vulsions, and can efiect a pennsnent increase iii the secretion of urine, we 
can ordinarily avert any further mischief; but ii‘we‘cannot^ especially in 
the advanced stage, increase the urinary secretion, or c:iu.Hei the ejection of 
the poison, whatfwer it be, in any other way,'the attack will ,s})eedily 
prove fatal. These observations apply with greater force to the comatose 
sta^. 

Many iftieories have been proposed by as many authors; one believing 
the symptoms to he produced by arachnitis; arndber, by cerebial or spinal 
effusion; "otbers, from the*i)resefice of urea in the blooil, or of some other 
compound which acts as a i»oisonons agent on the hraiii and spinal coi<l. 
The theory of poisoning by \irea has been most caicfiilly investigated, and 
hixs been acciH)ted by some, and rejectiul by other's, aiiKjngst the latter of 
whom we may enumerate Dr.* Koos, Jones, ami Frorichs. The former 
rejects it from the want eff correspondence between the amount of \irea in 
the blood and the intensity of the syinidoms; and also flora the total 
absence of uriomic symptoms in cases where a large q,uantity of urea was 
•detected in the blood. In addition to tbesd, the experiments of Vauquelin, 
Segalas, Bichat, and others, of injecting urea into tlie blood of dogs, with- 
“^ut any other effect than an increased flow of urine, may he adduced in 
opposition to the urea theory. Indeed, so nwked was the diuretic netion, 
that these experiments have led to the successful use of urea as a ^|iuretio. 
Dr. Rees considers the symptoms of uraemia to be caused by a diminished 
density of the bktod; but experience and obseivation show his theory to 
be less tenable even than the former. The last and most plausible 
theory is that lately jiroj-Kiunded by Frerichs,—^viz.,that the urea is changed ^ 
. in the blood into carbonate of ammonia by the agency of a fermwit^ that 
if this conversion be effected suddenly, the symptoms wdll rc-semhle those 
of apoplexy^; but if gradually^ they will assume the form of typhus, with 
subsequent coma ^nd convulsions. To proveiis theory, he peribiined the 
following exjieriments. He removed the kidneys of some animals, and 
then injected prea into their veins: at first no peculiar symptoms were 
observed; but after the lapse ol some hours, they became restless, 
vomited, vshon ammonia was detected in the expired air; and affcer a short 
time, convulsions, alternating with stupor and stertor, or stupor and coma, 
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supervened. After death, amm^a was .detected in thse bIo<j^ and in the 
contents of the stomach. He jJxen injected a solution of carbonate of 
ammonia'^jnto the veins of other animals, when convulsions and stupor 
'quickly came on, but ceased after a few hours, the ammonia having passed 
off byt vomiting, and in the expired air, and probably also h'j’ the skin. I 
will not attempt to discuss that merits or demerits of either tlieory, as this 
paper is intended.to be as much "matter of fact as possible. 

The diagnosis• of ursumia is often very difficult; but the state of the 
skin, urine, breath, and the previous history, will,^ with ordinary care, 
suffice to distinguish it from any other disease. The treatment of uraimia 
will be considered in the next and concluding article. 

- - ^ ‘ - -——--- 

Art. lY. 

The Infill,erne of Liquor Potass(B ort the Urine in WiQ'fvnKxtic Fever. By 
E. A. Parkes, M.D., Professor of Clinical Medicine in TJiiiversity 
College, London, and Pliysician to University College Hospital. 

The present jiaper as a continuation of one published in this journal in 
January, 1856, in which the action of Liquor Potassie (Plianu. Lond.) on 
the urine in health was /liscvissed. It was then shown that this medi¬ 
cine, when taken into the circulation^ without beiug neutralized in the 
stomach, speedily passed out by the urine, and chiefly, though^ not 
entirely, in combination with sulphuric acid, the formation of, which it 
for the time increased. It appeared a fair iiifei;euce from the flicts then 
stated, that the Liquor Potassse, in the healtliy,yystem, acted as destruc¬ 
tive agent on the sulphur-containing constituents—i. e., the albuminous 
compounds of the bh)od or tissue, and led, among other less-e^isily 
recognised changes, to the oxidation and elimination of thcir^,s\ilphur. It 
was shown also that the quantity of wate:' poured out from the kidneys 
was increased, as well as tlie organic substances, included under the 
vague teim ‘‘ extractives.” It was, of course, apparent that the study of 
the action of the liquor potassse in the healthy system was by no means 
'’Completed, and*, thht many p^^iuts remained unexplored. It seemed, 
however, that a firm basis for future investigations had been laid down, 
and it was determined to pursue the inquiry on the urine of disease ii? 
the same way, and to pay special attention to the inorganic constituents 
of this secretion. ‘ 

In the diseased body liquor potassa^ is placed under different chemical 
conditions from those j)resonted to it by a healthy systeip, and, therefore, 
no A <pTiori decision as to its action in disease can be possible. Though 
the truth of this remark will be made sufficiently evident in the course of 
• this inquiry, it will at the same time be found, that its action in health 
Bttay be laken as the general rule of its action in disease. I must ob- 
tliat I can pretend to do no more than to give, what I hope will be 
found accurate and trustwoj^y experimeiJfcs towards the elucidation of a 
vhst ftiat tlie labours of one man must be' totally unable to 

no* alluded to the obaervaUons of D*. Qolding Bird or others who have ooa- 
so miteh to our knowledge of the action of tile diuretic.Aalta of potash. My preceut 
ohieet forbids this; but 1 hope my temporary silence will uot be construed into htdifferouoe to 
t^ese useful inquiries. 
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On the present oeoasion I propose to gi¥e the resiilts of experiments in 
four well-marked cases of rheumatic feveil treated in University College 
Hospital. In future papers the ^effect of liquor potassje in inflammations, 
and in some of^he acute specific diseases, will be given. 

*. The four instances of rheumatic fever were typical cases, with great • 
pain and with thi Ihermometer rising to lOlif or 104°»T'ahr. Three were 
in men (aged 22, 23, andl 26), and one was in a woman (aged 20). Three 
were treats with liquor potasase alone, one with this medicine and with 
colchicum. ^ In t\tfo ^sea there was old heart-disease, with recent peri¬ 
carditis in one; in the other two there jvere recent basic systolic murmurs, 
apparently of endocardial origin, which, in one case, disappeared after 
recovery. The day of th§,disease was reckoned* in t^o of these cases 
from the first symptom, which w^is weH marked, and which was suc- 
•oeeded on the seccyid and third days by articular pain; in another 
case there had bRch a long indefinite [)eriod of-slight ill-healtli before 
the articular pain set in suddenly; the disease is dated from the first arti¬ 
cular pain; in the other case (a rela])So), the* articular pain and high 
febrile symptoms set in suddenly and ^iniulta*ieously; for some days 
previously, however, the pulse had been rising. The disease is calcu¬ 
lated from the day,of sudden increase. • 

A fifth, case of acute rheumatism is, for certain points, occasionally 
referr ed to. 

In all tljfese cases, in addition to, the examination of the urine, and of 
the cardiac and articular symptoms, an accurate thermoun)trical in- 
vestigatiors* was undertake®,, .^ter the termination of tins case, all 
iJliese particulars were tabulated. The tables reach to such an extent 
that it has been found im])ossible to publish them, and I have there¬ 
fore given only the conclusions. It is with consjderabhi reluctance that 
1 venture to publish only th^ average results, but it may be safely 
assumed, that eveiy endeavour has been made to present them as accu¬ 
rately as possible.* 

The relation of the urinary excretions to the weight and height of the 
Widividual has been left out of account (although some (Tatafexist for calcu¬ 
lating these), as not necessarily connected with the matter in hand, and for 
44ie same reasons the thermometrical observations are omitted. 

In three cases lio ti’eatment was adopted for the first twenty-four hours 
in order to see the exact condition of the ui'ine; aftgwvards liquor potassa», 
was given in 58S doses in simple water, and was pushed to the e:aent of 
5iij. to 5vj. in tw«nty-four hours. 

1. Tti/e wederof the urine, (Normal average in 24 hours, 40 fiui»l oinic<\s.) 
—Average before treatment in four observations on the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 

• 

* The liquor potass® was the preparation ordcwjd in the Jjoiidon Pharmacopoeia (6-7 per 
cent, of pure potash). Unless the contrary is stated, the diet was the hospital low diet—-viz., 
iu twenty-four hours, bread \ lb., milk barley water ()j. No difliculiy was found in col¬ 
lecting the whole quairtity of urine passed iu twenty-font hours, except sometimes in tUe 
female. The solids were determined by evaimration; Uie sulphuric and phospliorio acids 
by baryta; the clilorine by incineration at a very lo%v temperature, dissolving the chloride of 
sodium in water, afld precipitating and weighing as chloride ol'silver. 11 k“ uric acid was 
thrown down by hydrochloric acid, and in sofne, though not in all casc-s, was dissolved in potash ^ 
and precipitatMi by acelio ftdd. At the time these observations were made, Liebig’s method of 
determining the urea and chlorine had not been made known. 
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5th days, diet low, water ad Hbitum, s= 24 fluid oa in 84 hours; the 
higliest amount being 314 oz. j? 

Aveihge during treatment ( 5 iv, to Syj.^of liquor potass® being taken^ 
each 24 hours; no other treatment; im 16 obligations ^ on the 5 —10 
, days, = 34 ountKjs. 

Average in 2 cases on the three succeeding days (1 Ithftb 13th inclusive). 
30 ounces.. In^/ third case, on the 8th, 0th, and 10th day, = 22 ounces. 
In a fourth case *the urine was lost. ® 

‘ Cmiclnswn .—By reference to the individual cases, as well .as from the 
averages, it appears- that the urine was slightly increased in quantity, 
and that this incre-ase (10 ounces in 24 hours) was attributable to the 
medicine, and not to improvement in the disease, 

2. The urhtary solids. ^ (Bec^uerel’s average for men =571 grains* — 
in 24 hours.) 

Cage 1 . ** 

a 

No (letemiiniilion before troal.mcnt. Prom the 5th to the 8th days (inelusivc), 
^iiss. of liquor potass® beitrg taken in this time, 2780-28 grains were passed, or 
09(V57 in each iM hours. Wn the I2th and JHih days, the disease being weU, no 
niedieine, diet a little better, 404 o7 and 391 05 grains were passed. 

Cast 2. ‘ 

No determination before treatment. From the 5tli to lh(! 10th days, inclusive, 
(0 days), Jij. 5vij. of liquor potass®, being taken, 5777‘22 grains were passed, or 
902 S7 in each 21 hours. In the 0 follow hig tlajs noiucclieine; disease improving, 
but by no nu-ans well; diet same; 3430-3't grains were passed, or 572-72 in eaeli 
24 hours. On the 19th day, 5iv. of liquoi*'potatft® being taken, 947‘91 grains 
were passed. ‘ ' 

Case 3. 

Before treatment, on tl^e 2Tid and .3rd days 713-711 grai)is were passed daily. 
On the, 4th and 0th days, the urine of lhef5th being lost (liquor ])otass® 5djo 
vin. som. coleh. 5j-m each 24 houi-s; diet same; articular synqitoms much better), 
1071’07 and 993-7 grains were passed. On the 8th day no medicine; disease well; 
097'S1 gnuns were passed. 

t Case 4.— (Female.) 

Before treatment, on the 5t}) Say, 409-5 grains v-ere paa.sed. On tlie 6th, 7tlij 
and J ItJi days, §j. 5iss. of litjuor pdtassa^ being taken, 1670 04 gi’ains were passed, 
or .5.58-08 grams in each 24 hours. On the 23rd day, convalescence; good diet; ho 
medicine; 3t)l'32 grains were passed. In this case the urine of the mtenaediate 
days was partly lost wit^i the motions. 

Case 5, 

During convalescence, 5iss. of liquor potass® being given, tiie solids augmented 
by 56 grains in 24 hours. 

Conchision .—In cases 3 and 4 the solids were above the average before 
treatm^t ;t they augmented decidedly under the use of the potash. In' 
case 1* no conclusion is possible, as the solids were not determined before 
treatment, and afterwards; the cessation* of symptoms and the disuse 
of the remedy 4ook place at the same time. In case 2 the solids were 

^ This is usually considered to be much under the real amount, which may be taken as S50 
to tWj,Kraiu8 for adult men bn good diet. ^ 

* ,, .fjlih resUHHiing On these points, it must be remembered that, Uk a^ute diseases, the induence 
«ffi.K)od, which iU^erts so great an effect on the urinary sulidst nr 0ompUtel|r*'<eacluded; the 
whole a tn^tii is derived firom tiesue-metianorphoeis. - 
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gr^tly increased; «,nd that this was ovitfiig in part to the potash, i.s 
evident from the fact that when the medicine was left ofij an average fall 
of 400 grains in the amount the solids, in 24 hours, took place; the 
articular symptoms and the fever were, however, still severe, so that the 
diminution must be attributed to the withdrawal of the potash, and*not • 
to improvement iiiHhe disease. . I , 

It i^y therefore be said, tliat of the two possible fiictors, the disease (to 
use this wcli-under,stoo<l term for the sum of the abnormal processes going 
on in the bqdy) and thp remedy, the increase in the urinary solids wdS 
due to both.* * 

3. Tli^ Urea. —No experiments were made, but it was noted in cases 
3 and 4, that nitrate ot u];'i)a crystallized at oncft whe5 nitric acid was 
added to the unconcentrated urine; ,as thtlto was at this time an increase 
•of organic solids, it probable that the urea was in excess. 

4. The Creating, creatitdae, d'c, —No experiments were made. 

5. The ConstUu/ents cotitainiiig Sulphttr. (Ronald). In case 1, before 
treatment, on the 4th day, besides 521 grains of'sulphuric acid, 5,^ grains 
of unoxidized sulphur were passing oft' iil 24 hours. "Whether this was 
increased by liquor potassa>, was not determined in any of tliese cases; 
but as the sulphur containing ingretljent.s of the nrine were found to be 
increased, in an analogous case, by the use of the bicarbonate of potash, 
it may^be inferred that the liquor potassai had the same efi'ect.'t' • 

» 

* T may incntion hf*rp,that in a clironic noii-rlicmnatic en,se in which the exact w'cight of the 
hody was kno^'n, and in which tlie jii({csta*wer<! imaltercal, a much preater lows of weight was 
f^und.to occur when liquor potassa* had heen administered than could he accounted for hy the 
increased s( cretion of urinary solids \iliich was found to take jduce Jn this, case the intes¬ 
tines and the skin were unafl'ected, and it aiipeared a fair inleroiee that tlie loss of weight was 
owing in part to heiglitcned pulmonary ftinctioiis; that is to say, tltiit tlie actum of the potash was 
not coiilined to jnefeasine the urinary e\orctio», hut tliat iJie prtlnionary exhalation was aeg- 
mented. No direct experiments were nialle, and tliis inference was drawn simply fioni the 
great loss of weight, which was evidently due to (he potash, and which was certainly not ac¬ 
counted for hy the urine, perspiration, or inteatiiial exen-ta. • 

t In the case referred to, a man aged .'(4 was admitted with afl'eclioii of the knee and ankle 
joints, which it was iinpossihlc to distinguish from subacute rheniuatic arthntis hy any 
symptoms connected with the joints themsches. iSet^thero was no* pyauxiu ((emi'eriitiiri* 
imnnal); the urinary solids passed in :'4 hours were in small amount; tli<> sulphuric uctf was 
not increased, and the chlorine was abundant; the uric acid was deficient iti the urine, and 
MW alnimlant in the blood, as in gout (Ganod). The following table shows the action of 
bicarbonate of potash on the urine. 

» 

Calculated for 24 hours. 


• 

. 

QuonMty 
ill ozs. 

' Uvie 
Sohds. i 

Soluble 

Salts. 

Sulphu¬ 
ric Acid 

rnoxidised 

Sulphur. 

Ksm-auxs. I 

) 

• . 1 
• 1 

In U hours, no 
medicine was 
taken. 


303-171 0-700 

! 

64-30 

31-4<>0 

1-786 

— 

In the succeed¬ 
ing 13 hours 
51 V. of bicarbo¬ 
nate of polash 
■were taken. 

' —1— 

2 

1 • 

1 w 

e47’12 ' ... • 

1 

1 ■ 

1 

273-4 

■ - 

27'6 . 

# 

7-002 -1 

The urine was highly j 
a.'kalme, and con¬ 
tained a great quan¬ 
tity of carbonate or' 
blearbonate. j 


llie bicarbonate of potash, therefore, had the following aetion: it passed off very rap’'dly , 
and in part as carbonate or bicarbonate, with the urine, and therefore increased the amount ol 
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^ 4 * 

6 . The Uric Acid .—(NurmjGl average, 8 grains in®24 lic^rs.) 

( t Case 1, 

Before treatment, on the 4th <lay . o . . . *. 8'851 grain*. 

On the 5th day, (5vss, of liq. pot.) . . . . w ' 9*51 „ 

Gil the fUh day, (5v. of liq. pot.) . . . ‘ ^. 9'976 „ 

On tlie 7th day,»(^ of liq.. pot.), articular symptopis aliHost , , 

gone ,.. . . . . . 2 013 , „ 

On the 8th dayj (5v. of liq. pot.).-78 „ 

As in other cases, liqnor potaasse was not found tef dimiffish the uric 
acid; and as the diminution in the above case coincided with decline of 
the symptoms, it is to bo inferred that tlie effect of the potash on the uric 
acid was not marked. " ^ 

• Casr 2. 

No determination before treatment. From the 5th to the0th day {^ij- 
liq. pot..), 12 094 grains were secreted in each 24 hours. From the 12th to lOth day 
(no medicine, disease improving), there were passed ifl each 24 lionrs 8154 grains. 
The potash therefore caused no dcoiease; it may Jiavecjiused an increase; but from 
tlie facts of CjiS<e 1; it is fair to doneUidc thai. the uric acid was in excess from 
tlic morbid processes, and not from tlie remedy. 

' Cc/fu 3. 

Before treatment, on the 3rd day ..... 4’439 grains. 

On the Otli day, (liq. pot. 5iij., viu. sem. eolch. being taken 

on the 4th, 5th, and 6th; symptoms better) , . . 7’f>32 „ 

On the 9th day (no medicine on the 8lli and 9th) « . . 4’830 ,, 

There apjieared here to be a decided rise under the use of liquor 
potassm andticolchicuin; but c(»Tisidering the known action of colchicum 

(Chehiis, Maclagan), the augmentation may fairly be ascribed to it. 

. « 

Case 4.— {Female.) 

Before treatment (Stli day).0'772 grains. 

On the 0th day* (5v. of liq. pot.) ...... 9’2()0 „ 

On the 7th daV (Hv. of liq. pot) .9 •200 „ 

On the 11th tday*(no medicine on 10th; of liq. pot. on ,, 

ilth)./ . . . . 8.59 

On the 23rd day (convalescenoe; no medicine) . . . 1’692 „ ^ 

On the 45th day (good health; good diet) .... 1'320 „ 

During the use of^the potash there was a slight increase, but whether 
this w'as owing to the remedy or to the disease, is doubtful. 


the soluble salts 5 it noffmented also the water by 50 ounces (the calculation was made for 24 
hoars), the organic solids by 264 grains, the sulphuric acid by 7 grains, and the sulphur by 
more tfean 5 ^ains. , 

T^c aetion of the bicarbonate of potash appears so far to differ thim that of the liquor 
potass^, that some considerable portion pusses off unchanged in the urine; whenever this is 
the case, the urine is rendered alkaline This passage occurs with such rapidity, that, if 
it ia wished to keep up the increased alkalinity of tl<e blood, the salt must be given Very M- 
queptiy (every hoi® or so); if given only every four hours, in less tljan two it is excreted, so 
tiiat for two hours the blood is uuagted upon. The facts now given show how erroneous is the 
a^tiiiuent Durand Fardel has lately published respecting the action of the alkaline (bicarbo- 

t ||f soda) Vichy waters. Because some of the salt passes oat unchanged, he concludes 
all does Ki, and that it is siniply a poison, vapidly excreted with the mine. The same 
ihljjg migl^tbe applied to the bicarbonate of potash; because some part of the salt is ex¬ 
creted unchanged in tjhe urine, w'O might argue that all is «h, and that the bioarlamate 
produces no other eflhet on tlie system. CJhemical analysis shows, however, that beside tho 
excretion of the salt, the organic solids, the suixrhur, and the sulphuric acid, are alt increased. 
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Conclusion .—^The tiric acid is in most cases* in excess in rheumatic 
urine, but is nSt alw?iys so. Liquor potasses may cause some increase, but 
the influence cannot be great, and certainly this medicine will not prevent 
the fall in the amount of uric acid'which occurs when the diseaS^e is passing 
off. Liquor pohassse and colchicura together cause an increase, but this is 
perhaps due to thg j^atter medicine. 

7. The Hvppuric, Oxalic, and other dewtfs..—^f^o experiments were made. 

8 . Th^ Solt^le Salts. —The total amount of the soluble siflts, detfei’miued 
by incineration and dissolving, Vas ascertained only on three' occasions. 
In case 1, owthe ^h day before treatment, 191‘614 .grains, which were 
made up almost entirely of sulphates afid pho8i>hatos, were passed in 24 
hours. On the 7th day (5v. of liq. pot.) 123'782 grains ^ere passed, com¬ 
posed entii’ely of sulphates* S,nd phosphates. In Case 2, on the 8th day 
^5vj. of liq. pot.) 1.'ll-812 grains wei^ passed, composed almost entirely of 
sulphates and phosphates. 

The changes in the soluble salis will be best seen by considering tlie 
change.s in the chlorine, sftlphuric, and phosphoric acids. 

(«.) Chlorine. (Healthy average, 90 grains in 24 houps.) The diminu¬ 
tion of the chlorides in pneumonia, and sometimes in pleurisy, has attraeted 
much attention (Redtenhacher, Beale )j it appears, however, to he equally 
common in rheumatic fever. » 

In Case 1, on the 4th day (no treatment), there was an extremely scanty 
procripjfate ^yvon hy the direct addition of nitrate of silver and nitric acid, 
to the Tirine ]. on tlie following da^ thci-e was none whatever; on the 
succeeding day, traces; on*the nexj; day, none; and it w'as not, in flret, till 
tl^e 9jbh day,* that there was any quantity; it returned then from day to 
day; on tJje 12th day (the diet being only altcu'cd by the addition of a 
light jmdding), 22-264 grains of chlorimi were passed in 24 hours; and on 
the following da^?" there was evidently a still gi-eatei-'cpiantity. That of the 
three possible factors, the withdrawal of food, the presence of the <lisoase, 
and of tlie remedy, the absence of the cldorine was owing, to the second, 
is evident from the fact that the chlorine beg^n to return before the 
diet was changed; iLnd that in this, and in the other^ls^^s, and also in 
hftxlth and in all cases of disease, yet cx.annnod, tlm liquor potassa^ has 
never been known to ha,ve the efiect of diminishing the quantity of chlorine. 

n Case 2, on the 7th day, only 4-6(55 grains of chlorine were excreted 
in 24 hours; on the following d.‘i.y there was still less; on the 18th daiy, 
when the quantity was next determined, nearly GO •grains were jmssed, 
although the diet had been only very slightly altered. So also ij» Case 4, 
on the i4th day ‘(when the point was first examined, and wlien the 
articular symptoms were still severe), there wa.s no cldorine, and it re¬ 
mained absent till about the 19th day, when the disease was passmg off. 
Incase 3 no observation was made. 

These facts show that in' acute rheumatism tliei-e is in some &wes 
(perhaps in all) a diminution in *the amount of chlorine^ excreted during 
the height of the disease, greater tliau oan be accounted tor by the absence 
of food.** It is also evident that liquor potass^* (in the doses above given) 
does not cause tine reappe-arance ot the chlorine.* 

• It is of coiitsc art obvious suggestion, that the chlorides may in part pass off vrith the copious 
perspirations, wWoh in all these cases were very great. Or they may be retained in the 
system, or even possibly be decomposed. 
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'(6.) Sulphtcrio acid (hfealthv average, 30 grains in 24 hours (Vogel), 
17 grains (Becqnerel), 24 graifes (Author.) 

" * Case 1.,., , . . * 

Before treatment (4th day) . . . . . , 52 668* gi-ains. 

5^h. and Cth days, in each 24 hours (5v. of liq. pot. on each) 65 8d3 „ 

7th, bth, and 9t.h days (Xv. nf liq. pot. on each), sympl^iAis 
much bettor \ . r . 43-644 

10th and-11th'days (uo medicine; convalesOmce) . . 32'237 

12ih and’ISth days (no medicine; better diet) . 24*147 

(!ase 2 . 

No observation bgfore treatment. There were excreted in each 
24 hours, of Gtdphurio acid, from the 5 th tq the 10th day 
(144 hours, Jbj- 5^- of liq. pot. being taken) ‘ . . . 66.449 grains. 

From the 11th to the 18th, in each 24 hours (no medicine; 

symptoms better; not well) . . . . . * i . 39-903 

On the 19th day (Jiv. of liqqiot., symptoms ©f rheumatism well) 44-555 
Oil the 29th and 30th days (no medieiuc; symiitoms'well; good 

diet) . . . *.34^164 

From the 31St to'thc 34th (Jj. ^vj. of liq. pot. being given for 
experiment; the rUemaatic sympttims being well) in each 
24 hours .. 52-035 

Case 3. 


On the 2nd and 3rd day, in each 24 hours (no medicine) . 32 267 grains. 

On the 4th and 6th days (liq. pot. 5iij- mn- sem. colch. 5.j ) • 40-2I81 „ 

From the 8tli to the 14th day, in each 24 hours -(no medicine; 
convalescence) . , . . . . , . . . 23,"67 ,, 


Case 4.— {Female.) 

On 5th day (no medicine) .... 

On 6tli and 7th days (_^v. of liq. pot. on each) 

On 11th day (5iss- of liq. pot.; symptoms better) 
On 23id day (couvalesceiiee; no medicine) . 

On 45th day (good, diet) .... 


26-144 

»37-625 

25-008 

6-412 

5-40 


grains. 


9) 

Si 


0 

Conclusion .—Iji rheumatic fever the sulphuric dfcid is greatly aug¬ 
mented; it fafis to tlie iiormu*i amount or below it, when the severe sym))- 
toms have ceased.* Liquor potas.s{e increases the amount, and delays, 
but does not entirely prevent, the fall which occurs during commencing 
convalescence. The same ,effcct is produced by potash and colchicum. 

(c.)rjP/«>i<^VioHcylcii2.-—(Healthy average, 5.5 grains.* Gruner.) I'he phos¬ 
phoric acid was not determfued before treatment, and only on three occa¬ 
sions afterwards. In Case 1, on the 7th day (liq. pot.' 5 V.) 24-6i3 grains 
■wore passed; on the 12 th day (110 mcilicine, better diet), 22-264 
grains. On the 13th day (no medicine), 8-73 grains. 

Qondusioru —The facts are not sufficient to warrant any definite opinion, 
hut from the low figure of the phosphoric acid on the 13th day, the 24 grains 
passed on the 7th day (when no food was 4 akcn) are, per-haps, an excess of. 
whAt would has^e been furnished by the tissue metamoiqihosis alone, of the 
h M ltj^y system. The exeesa might, be due to the disease or to the remedy. 

ScUt ^.—No observations were made. • 

Foreign Maiters. —Albumen w«B 8 present ip. small amount in two 

t) 

* From Case S it waB ascertulned that the tuilphuric acid was ia as great a quaaUtj^ in i^c 
urina saUgamiB aain the urina cibl;4h&!iiia(nuit of food -naa, howevor, email. 
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cases; in o^e before and during treatm^t; iA one during treatment. 
In both cases *it disappeared before the liquor potassae was discontinued, 
and was manifestly-unalFected by it. • 

11. 'IJie AdditAfy Deposit, fbc.-^The urine was highly acid before and 
during treatmeat, but the exact amount was not ascertained; it jvas 
never alkaline. 'Jhe ooloui* became paler (independent* of dilution) uudei* 
the influence of the liquor potass®. * The 'deposit (aniorphous, deep- 
coloured lithates) was not affected by the medicine except as‘.far as the 
colour was concerned. * 


The following summary expresses in general tenns 'the action of liquor 
potass® on the urine of 24 hours; ^ 


Urinaa-y 

Constituents. 

Condition 

In nhcumatic P#ver. 

• _ Effect produced by 

Liquor Putassu- iu large doses. 

• 

Water. 

(rrcatly (liininished . . 

• 

Slightlyjncrcasedj (overrheumatieuverage.) 

Solids. 

flncx^ased. 

Slill more increased. 

» 

Urea. 

Probably increased . . 

Probably inereasodi 

Uric Add. 

Increased . 

If aifected at all, slightly increased. 

Creatine, Ac. . 

Undetermined. ^ 

• 

• 

Sulpbor containing comp. 

In considerable quantity 

Probably increased. 

Chloride. 

Diminished. 

Unaffected. 

Sulphuric Acid. 

Grcat^ increased . . . 

Still more increased. 

rhospboric Add .... 

In some quantitj^ , . . 

Uncertain. 

Baftes. 

Undetermined. 


Insoluble Salts. 

Undetermined. 

t 


The urine in rheumatic fever Vppears from the.se cases to have pecu¬ 
liarities which distinguish it from the urine of other fevers^ It resembles 
the typical febrile urine in its deficiency of water, in its dej)th of colour, 
in its great per-centage of solids, and in the I’apid doj^sit of dark 
uHites But apart from possible differences connected with tlie urea, 
and extractives, it differs from the febrile urine of pneumonia and 
specific fevers in the grmter amount of the absolute excretion of 
solids (i.e., in 24 houi-s) and in tlie enormous excess of sulphur, and 
its derivatives. The excretion of sulphuric acid fs far greater •than 
in any other febrile disease whicdi I liave examined,—viz., than in small¬ 
pox, typbus and typhoid fever, s(?arlatma, erysipelas, py®mia (with 
purulent* arthritis), pleurisy, and pneumonia. In these cases tlie sul¬ 
phuric acid has been also in excess of that which would have been formed 
dwriwg healthy tissue nxetamorphosis, except in some cases of 
monia in which the sulphuric acid (in'cojomon with other urinaiy'in¬ 
gredients) has been retained in tlje system during hepatization, and be^u 
poured out afterwards during resolution. * 

The excess of sulphuric acid in the rheumSitic urine is not due to an 
excess of febrile* action in this disease, over the- other fevers just 
enumerated. In oases of typhoid fever and scarlatina, the temperature 
has been higher than in rheumatic fever; aud yet the amount of sul¬ 
phuric acid passed in 24 hours has not reached to half the quantity. 
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The sulphuric acicl is no^ the^ in any close proportion to the tempeira- 
turo. As the temperature is usually considered to be a cori-ect indication, 
of the rapidity of tissue-metamorphosis in febrile diseases, it follows that 
rheumatic fever ia an exception to theb'ule, and that the sulphuric aeid 
, is ip excess of what would have been predicated from the i^mount of fever.. 

It appeai-s, therefore, a fair inference that in rheunjia^iic fever there,is a 
source of sulphuric acid, iriae[»endent of the augmented disinttigration of 
tissues, (‘is measured by the heightened temperature, and it may perhaps 
be conjectured that chemical analysis will hereafter demonstrate the 
existence in the blood of some compound richer in SulplVur th«fn fibriue and 
{dbumen, which during the height* of the disease is rapidly disintegrating, 
and fonning, pr«bably*among other j)roducts, sulphuric acid. 

The effect of liquor potasss), of the bioai'bonate, and perhaps of the 
other alkalies, is at once to aid tliiS disintegration, au<l to increase the 
elimination of suljdiuric acid, by augmenting the alkalinity of the blood. 
If this hypothesis bo correct, the a<lmin<witration of alkalie.s in rheumatic 
fever would acquire a basis more i-aticmal than tfiat usually assigned— 
viz., that they mfirely neutralize acid already formed. 

With respect to tlie efficacy of liquor potassje in rheumatic fever, 
although the cases aye so few in number, yet as it is unlikely that 
additional cases can be treated so i-ikidly without oth'er niedieine.s, and as 
in fact other remedies (mercui'ial jturgatives, colohicura, opium, hot air 
bath, (fee.) ought to be employed, J may mentiou the goneraj^conclusions 
which may be dediiced from these four cases. 

No synqjtoin was immediately afrectv*d, except the pulse; this was gtme- 
rally, but not always lowered, and sank, although the temperature* co^i- 
tinued high, to 80, 7 0, and even lower. The febrile heat (as measured in the 
mouth), the articular pains, and the perspirations, were not affected, 
except in so far that *the duration of ^bhe disease was shortened. The 
effect on cardiac complication was uncertain; in one case pericarditis , 
came on, but dihere was a strong suspicion that it had actually begun 
before the medicine was ooiumeuced; in two cases basic systolic murmurs 
appeared, in cnefease befort^ in the other (a man), decidedly after the 
j)otash was coimneiiced. This murmur, however, disappeai’ed durihg 
convalescence. 

The duration of the disease was in tlmee cases short, although the 
severity of the eaily sylnptoms led to the belief that it would be 
obstifiate and long Continued. The first case lasted scarcely a week; the 
second, 18 days; and the third (relapse) about 7 days. In thei,.4th case 
(old and recent heiu't-complication, pericai*ditis) the duration was greater, 
and the patient was not convalescent till the 23rd day. The average of 
the whole was 13 75 days from the first symptom ; but as an average of 
3-25 Jays occurred befoi’e treatrqent, the actual peziod from commeirtSb- 
ment of treatment to perfect freedom from joint-pain and fovei*, was 10^ 
days. 'This result (if it occurred in, ail cases) would certainly be favourable,- 
"but it is well k:nown that other observers have obtained equally fortunate 
from very different treatment; so that the superiority of the treat- 
by liquor potassaj, joer ae, cannot be held to be sufficiently proved. 
y. A great disadrantage in liquor potass® is its nauseous taste, and fre¬ 
quently afrer a time, if it be given in large doses (and'^this is neces¬ 
sary), the stomach does not tolerate it well. 
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PA^IT FOURTH. 

I 

^^ronjcU of iltteUififl Jbctt'ntc.* 


ANNALS OF RHYSIOLOGlf 

Br Hebmann Webeb, M.D% 
Fhysidan to tbe GerAian Hospital. 


,1.—^FqiSi) and Digestion. 

1. The Ligatnre of the Pancreatic Jhict. By Jl’rofpssor TIekbebt, (Zeitschrift fiir 
rat. Med., von Ilcnle und I’fciilfcr. Vol. iii. Heft 3, p. *389.) 

2. The Amo-utd of Nitrugenoue and H^on-Nitroffeuoux Elements tn various (Euglish) 

lUetaries. By Dr. Benbke, (Arcliiv fur pliys. •ILcilkuudc von Yierordt.. 

1853. Heft 3, p*. 409.) 

% 

1. I?EKBERTmadeliis experiments (tyinff the pancreatic duet) principally for the 
purp6sc of proving the incorrectness of tlic obsiTvatiou of Bernard, corroborated 

• 

* This por^on of the Review is occupiori principally with the abstracts of Journal-articles 

* ndj>f short treatises. In each Quarterly Kei.)ort on Medicine, Surgery, Midwifery, and 
ledical Jurisprudence, the journals received during tiiree nioiiUis will be analysed ; and most, if 
not all, the papers in the Foreign periodicals will receive some notice. The Britisli journals 
are so universally "in the liands of our readers, that It is scarcely necessary to do more than 
glean from them h^re and tliere a paper of peculiar interest. The Report on Midwifery will 
not be commenced till April. Physiology, Micrology, Chemistry, and Materia Medica are 
discussed in half-yearly and yearly reports. 

The space wliich can bo allotted to tliese Reports is so small, comparecT with the amount of 
matter to be analysed, that no pretensions can be made to anything like a complete record of 
each sulijcct. A full and judicious selection is all that is aimed at.* During the mouths of 
September, October, and November, 1853, in addition «to the British jouJbals, the following 
l^riodicals were received :— 

GERMAN. 

Archiv fUr path. Anat. von R. Virchow. Band v. Heft 4, and Band vi. Heft 1. 

2. Archiv des Vereins fiir gemeiiischaftliche Arbeiten ; Band i. Heft 1 and 2. 

3. Arcliiv fiir phys. Heilkuiidn von Vierordt. I8f>3. illift 3. 

4. Archiv fiir phys. nnd path. Chemie, von F. Heller. N. Blind il. Heft 6. 

6. Archiv fUr Anat. and Phys, von J. Miiller. 185.3. Heft 5 and 4. 

6. Zeits^rfl flit rat. Med. von Henle lind I'feuffer. Band iii. Heft 8. 

7. Zeitschriilt (Henkes) fUr die Staatstai-neikunde, von Behrend. 1863. Heft 3. 

8. Zeitschrlft der K. K. Gcsells. der Aertze zu Wien, von Heli'a. (August and September.) 
fl. Prag Vicrteljahrschrift tHr ITaktische Ileilkunde. 1863. Band iii. and iv. 

10. Verhandl. der Phys. Med. Gesell. der Aertze zU Wurzburg. Band iv. Heft 1. 

Schmidt’s Jahrbucher der Ges. Med. 1863. Ho. 3, lO, and 11. 

FREMCM. 

12. Archives Gi'iieraTes de Mddecine, 1863. September, October, and November. 

13. L’Uuion Mddicale. September, October, and November. 

ITASilAN. 

14. Bnlletlno deile Sdenze Mediche. Bologna. June, lets. 

, . AMERICAN. 

IS. The American Journal of the Medical ^sienccs. October. 1863. 
le. The PfiiladelpWa Medical Examiner. September, October. 1863. 
t The Annal^of Physiology were commenced in July, 1868, by Mr, Gray, but indisposition 
ha6 unfortunately compelled that gentleman to disetmtinue their preparation. 
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by Ihc commission of the Academy f.f Pdiis (Magendie, Bvm^as, Mijne-Edwpds^) 
couceniing the function of the pancreatic luice. Eeinard ascribed to it, as is weU 
known, tlfc property of cniulsi/ying the tatty matter, and eonsideril as its cliief 
aelion, the power of effecting such a change iit the oleaginous oanstitucnts of t!te 
chynip as to make them fit lor absorption Herbert tied the paracreatic duct) in 
two rabbits, after they had been starved for several days; on the day after the 
opeidtion, tlie rabbits were fed wCtlj milk and biead a tew lioifrS' before they were 
kiilt d. At the post-mortem, the thoracic duct was fouaid to contain aoonsiderabhi 
quantity of a-bluisH-whitc fluid, tlie lyim^ihaticyfissels of the mesentery woro com- 
]>l6tely iillod, and of a milky colour The same result was obtamed m feeding a 
rabbit after the operation with roasted bacon, potatoes, and water. *The further 
observation of Bernard and the Bicnch comtmssion—hat the lymphatic vessels 
of the mosentciy de not exhibit the milk-wlutc colom above the entiance of the 
pancreatic duct into the niiodeniim^that they corauv'ucc to do so only two centi¬ 
meters below this (0 787 inches)—is likewise not corroborated by tlerbcrt; the 
latter having always found the milky colour of the vessels half an inch above the • 
ojiciung of tlie duct The eonelusioiis ot JiCim and otliers are tlfhrcfore roufirmed. 

2 i)r Bunexl lias niittcn a very imporCanl paper on the amount of food 
allowed in various metitutions in London, and has based some luteiestmg oalcu- 
latiouj on these (hita. He flr&t gues an account of each institution, to show its 
olmet and the class of mdividuals lesiding m it This wc p.iss over, as eoutammg* 
omyfamihai matter, and jiroccedto the tables, which aie so valmible that wc shall 
give them entire 

1. EdP(ATIONA.L and InVALTI) Esi ABLlSnMENT. 
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T)r. Benclce then proceeds to oaldiilate the various amounts of in these 

articles of food. He uses for this purpose the data mven by Mdlder, Liebig, and 
iSiriebs, for meat; those of Liebig, HorsforcL and Arocker, for bread; those of 
Miildcr, Horsford, and Krocker <br potatoes, &o! In several cases (in bread, for e» 
arnpl^') he has also ascertained by direct experiment, that the quantity of wategc men¬ 
tioned hj thesfc authorities was the same in the. English’ food. He then reckons 
the relative cniantity of nltrogeftfbus and nott-nitogenqus fo<S8L in the urater-ffee 
.substances. Eat lie reckons< and chiefly from Liobjg’s data, as equal to 2’4 parts 
of starch. The bread is reckoned as containing m every pound fi of » ppund 
of flour (Liebig). The following table shows at once the datj?, oh which he bases 
the calculations! ■ , ‘ 


t 

Food, 

•dtTitrogenoas 

Proportioiy 

Xon-nitrof^nouB 
Proportion. 
(Keokont^ as Sthech.) 

Meat . . . 

. . 1 

. . ‘ 1-7 ■. . 

Wheat-flour . 

. . 1 

4-6 

Potatoes . . 

. , 1 

a-6 

Sugar . . . 

. . 0 

1 

Eat ..... 

. . 0 

2-4 

Milk . . . 

. . 1 ' 

‘3 

Gheese . . 

. . 1 

2’59 . . 

Iticc . . . 

.• . 1 

13-7 . . 

• 


Water. 

70 per cent. 
14 „ „ 

75 „ „ 



r 


The small qn.mtities of tea, cocoa, and beer arc disregarded. Qilculating then 
from these data. Dr. Ueneke finds the following weekly consumption of tLitrog.enous 
and non-iiilrogcnous food iu thc.se various institutions; the amounts ifre expressed 
in ounces avoirdupois: ' 


1 

Place. 

• 

Nitroffcnous 

1 

N on-iiitrogrenouB. 
(llcckoncd as 
btorch.) 

Proportion of 
Njtro(?enoii8 to Non- 
mtiugenous. 


1 Ilo;ol Asylum . . 


22 SO OZH. 

96-60 

OZB. 

As 1 is to 4-3 


2. Boynl Hospital at (Thclsea . 

. . 

26 12 

» 

127 91 

If 

« 1 

II 

48 


3. Boyal llospital.^reonwich 

. . 

26 58 

II 

143 2S 

II 

« 1 

II 

6-4 


4 Navigation School, Green* 

wlt-h . • .. S 

20-80 

>1 

105 60 

II 

.. 1 

II 

6-08 


B The Victory, Poitemouth . 


24-OB 

11 

104-78 

II 

» 1 

II 

1-48 


6. Chiiat’s Hospital, Loudon . 


22-63 

II 

10166 

II 

.. 1 

II 

l-iS 


7. Bcftisfc, Dalftton . . . . • 


26-83 

II 

146-04 

If 

» 1 

li 

1-64 


Loudon Orphan As^ntu 

• « 

2320 

II 

10616 

•1 

.. 1 

II 

1-46 


e. Haokucy Workhouse, I. a . 


IH-U 

II 

^ J03 37 

M 

.. 1 
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» n ^ . 


19 4S 

II 
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II 
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If 

£KK) 


II 4 ® ' 
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II 
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•1 

„ 1 

II 
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H l» . 
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.. 1 

II 
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IX lyirwlob Cistto .... 


26-98 
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Ll 

u d 
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nitrogenous 

-1- 

Non-nitrogcnou« 
(Uoekoned as 
Starch.) 

• 

Proportion of 
Nitrogenous to Nou- 
iiitrogeiioua. 

Nonrtul^Castlo .; 

25-90 „ . 

121-10 „ 

» 1 )i 4*9 

W U •*. 

.22-i?3 „ 

116-89 „ 

9t •» 4*9 ® 

j j Mfllbank A»«i . . , . . 

,27-06, 

136-72 „• • 

»> ^ » ^'9 

* ' , ' 9h » * • • 4 • 

23-97 „ 

116-64 „ 

• 1 6-6 

' Itk Sinii^eU Lunatic Asyluin 

21-32 „ 

103-63 „ 

• „ i. „ 4-8 


1?-61 

97-69 „ 


10. Mti&lescx Hospital*. 

18-6^ 

78 40 „• 

1 4-23 

17. Bartholomew’H Hospital . , . 

17-98 „ 

88-62 „ 

M 1 fi 4i'9 

18. Hospital for Consumption . . . 

17-40 „ 

6ft-}>J „ 

*■ » 1 4-02 

19. St. Georgre’s Hospital ? *. . . 

20-07 ,p 

97‘83 „ 

t9 X tt 4 8 

20. Westminster Hospital .... 

•36-60 „ 

101-74 „ 

„ 1 „ 4-10 

21. German Hoi^^ilbl. 

20-78 „ 

• 102-02 „ 

» 1 » 4-9 

22. Woolwich Hospital , . . . 

22-20 „ 

104-41 „ 

.. 1 4-2 

23. Itoyal Sea-Bathiu^ fnflrmary, I 
Margate.J 

26-23 „ 

llOSO „ 

„ 1 „ 4-6 

f» » n 

21-77 „• 

98-57 „ • 

„ 1 '.. 4-52 

99 99 99 

14-69 „ 

77-21 

» 1 M 6'3 

24. metropolitan Eatahliahment, I 
Margate . •.j 

^-94 ., 

119-1^ „ 

„ 1 6 4 

25. Ck&toau Bellevue, Margate . . 

- 

22-30 „ 

m-60- „ 

1 606 

• 


« • 

The prop»rtioi\3 of mtrog«nous and noii-mtrogenous food are nearly the same. In 
ihe Hospit!^ for CoiisuuiplioMhcrc^is a relative excess of nitrogenous substances, 
Vindthe whole sunount of food is small. Dr. lleiieke believes that this diet is the 
most properly calculated, and is most to bo recommejid/'d. In Haclcney Work¬ 
house the non-nitrogenous food is in relative exee.ss, but even here, tJie amount 
of nitrogenous ffeod is above the allowance of the Hospital for Consuinjition, and is 
probably too great. * 

The mean proportion may be cited as 1 to .5. The jtroportioq^ given by Freriebs, 
as deduced from calculation, is 1 to 7. Frerieli.s icckoucd that an adult man .sliould 
consume in 24 hours, 2T7 ounces av. of nitrogcuous, and 15‘51' ounces of uoii- 

f iitrogenous food; this would give weekly LVlti^unccs and l*)8 f8 ounces, n‘spcc- 
ively. It will be seen that this theoretical calculation lias ranked the qunutity ot 
the nitrogenous food too low, and the uon-nitrogenous too high, if the practice.(•! 
"‘these institutions be taken .to be the right rule. J.s, however, the amount oi 
nitrogenous food too great in these cases i' It would appear also, Irom t,hcse 
tables, that the liighest amount of nitrogenous food is u*t always commensurate 
with the quantity of meat allowed; the bread furnishes a large proportion ot 
azotked ■akmeut. , 


II. IlESriKATION AKD ClKCUli/l-TIOII. 

1 , Mechanism of the Respiration and Circnlalwii m a state of health and disease, 
ByF. C. Dohdebs. (Zeit&cli.fur rat. Med. vou Ilcnlc und Pfeutter. iSad. 

Heft, iii. p. 287.) * /» i • • 

2 On the IrntaUUty of the Ciliary Epithelium. ^ % Rudolph Virchow. (AtcIuv 

fiir Path. Auat von Virchow. Vol. vi. p. i3‘d.) . 

3. EsepeHmentalEesearches applied to» Physiology (rndPatholoav, By Dr. BftOWS^ 
SeqIuIuu). (Philadeiphiaa Medical Examiner, August, iSoo.} 
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4. Cf» the Ti^mphw of the Imperatute of ike Bodj/, By Dr. FtiK.. (MuHor’s 


hxcUv. 1858. Heft 8.) 

1. Twis^ost important points* alnoidated by Dr. Dondera’ experunents arc as 
follows;— , •, ' 

, The force of the of the Imge^ as seen by their contractfen (erroneously 

calledcollapse”) soon after the thorax is laid open, has been measured by meflUis 
of a manometer placed! in the tMihf.a. As the standard in IftMthy men, after" a 
normal expiration, Donders ado])ta the number of 80 millimeters of water, 
(i '“”=0 (>3937 iiuih). This number is, of coni;Se»much inci-ensedby a deep in- 
spii'atiou, amounting even to 243 ““ of water, or to 18 of mercujy. 
Daring life to this force of the elasticity that of the tonm of the ConWoetde fibres 
under the influence of the nervous system must be added. Donders calculates the 
latter to be equal to 20'""', which would raise the power of resistance of the 
human lung to 100"“'" oi water (or 7^""" of merwiiy.) By the usual insju- 
ration this power is incrensed to about of mercury, and by the deepest 
inspiration to 80"”" mercury. *This force must be ovcprcqme during inspi¬ 
ration; but it promotes, oli tlie otlicr hand, the act of expiration. Donders 
dQC.s no), however, agree with Kiwisch, who chnsidcrcij the lungs to be the only 
aclive organs during exjiiratiou. He attributes a considerable influence to the 
power of gravity “on the walls of the thorax, to the elasticity of the latter, to the 
contraction of tlie ahdomhud niuhclcs, and the increased tension of the gas iu the 
intcsiinal tube jiressin^on the diaphragm. It is evident that in morbid states of 
the lungs (alteration of the* elasticity, the result of tliqse experiments must 
be diflerent, and that the latter may serve as means for the diagnosis. , 

Conwriiing the influence exorcised by the mechanism of re.sj)iratioiJ^ on the 
cireuhtfiofi, Donders calls particular atteiitiop to the fimt, that even di.|fing the act 
of expiration, the heart and the great vessels in the cayity of tlic thorax are under 
a less considerable pressure than the vessels thi^otiier parts of the body; that, 
therefore, the venous blood is constantly sucked uito tlic cavity of*thc thorax^ 
The differenoe of pressure auuiuuts, after a normal exiilration to 95 (mer¬ 
cury), after a normal imspiratlou to 9 after a very deep inspiration to 30 
Those numbers indicate the force by which the venous blood is sgckcd in after a 
usual expiration and inspiration, and after a very do<‘p inspiration. The same force 
must be abstracted from t hat by \i liich the arterial blood is propelled from tlm thorax 
through the font roPetionof the heart. lf,howcver, during forced expiration, the expul¬ 
sion 01 the air from the. lungs is jiroveuted, the pressure of the air in the Inn^ on 
■^thc heart and Uiorifcio vessels may become increased to more than that ot one 
atmosphere, showing itself by redness of the face, swelling of the veins, &c. &d. 
Donders alludes to the influence exercised by this dimiiiishcdpressurcwithin thccavlty 
of the chest on the circulation in the veins, especially those of the abdoniiiiul 
tern. Oonocming the circulation of the blood through the lungx, Donders again 
remarks^ “that the blood in the principal pidmonary arteries and veins is always 
under a lower pressure than tfint within the capillaries of the luugs, however 
thfe uaCchanisni of respiration may be modifled during health or ^disease.” 
Even during forced inspiration, when the principal thoraoib vessels are under 
a h%her pressure than that of one atmosphere, the pressure on the capillar 
SpHimx of the lungS is still greater; the blood is, therefore, always propelled towards 
' w Throtigh this arrangement the cbroulation through the lungs may still 

i^maiu uomml, while that through the other part of the hmy is already much* de- 
range d b y aMomip^ respiratory pressure. 

3,.* yl?!hUft hitherto no ^ntaes were knownj either mcehmiical, or physical, or 
which the motion of the ciliary epithelium could be excited; while 
Valentin,* in th$ir manifold experiments, bad oven found that all 
^tisun% exciting jwoi’ion in the contraetile tisanes i^eemed to de«tcoy 
E!|0tioii ojf^ jthe cilia, vincnow has lately detected that by a solutic^ of 

• Pwhffifie at l>»i^ow»eao g«B, et fimd. motus ylhrotoxii Vratlsl. ISSS, 
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potam the strength of the solntiqp not mentioned), the nlotion 

0l the ciliaij^ epithelium of the hiunan trSchea is re-excited ^ter it has com¬ 
pletely ceased. Ihe same eflect is produced by a solution of soda, but not 
by tpt :Of ^mbnia, as the latter produces, at once, tile decoinposftion of the 
v irch^ adds the remark, that by tide obsei'vatiou we arc entitled to 
wntractiie substance of the cilia to be similar to that of Lehmaiuds 
m the^contractile tissue of the muscles. Though Virchow ^know- 
e«^s this jjuenonieuon, to be produced* by chfemical aclibn, yet he thinks that 



menon is not a merely chemical one. 

3. Dr.BiiowK Sequaki) considers the carbonic acid contained in the blood to be 
iAe cause of the heatings of the heart, ' His theory is J^ased principally on the fol¬ 
lowing obscirations; 1. If ^arm-blooded animals are prevented from breatliing, the 
boatings of the heart become more filJfjuent for one or two minutes. 2. The henia- 
dynamoiueter shtj^ an increased energy of circulation during asphyxia. IJ. All 
the causes which increase the lonnatiou of caibonic arud gas in the body increase 
the frequency of the beatiugs ol tlic heart. Tlie rhythmical alteruafnm of contrac¬ 
tion and relaxation is explalmrd by tlic eircuuistanee of the excitant cause not 
acting constantly with the same power. The small blood-vessels timl capillaries 
being compressed during the nmscular contraction, there is a diminution of exci¬ 
tation during tliat time; in consequence of the idasti^itv of the libi'es, dihitatjon is 
produeed.as soon »s the exciting cause is diminished: The fact of the lieart being 
the onlysti'iated muscle with rliythuueal movements', is explained by its possessing 
mordWood in its capillaries (more stimulus), and having less resistance lobvereome. 

4. Professor L. Pvk is occupied with observations and experiments on the tem¬ 
perature »i various organs and ou various localities of the body. The twelve 

. oxperimciSjts hitherto publislted ar« performed on living dogs. T^hc temperature 
« iff t^en in the carotid (right) vena jugularis, right and left ventricle of the heart, 
cavity of the thorax, rectum, vagina, urethra, and Inaiu. We shall not now cuter 
into details, as the author himselt considers his experiments only as jirelimiriary; but 
we must dravi^attejitioii to the interesting and almost uniform result, that no dif¬ 
ference was found in the temperature of the riglit and left ventricle of the heart, 
as generally supposed to be the case; further, that the liighcst degree of warmth 
was alway.s met with in the vagina and rectum (101'?5°*to 1(J5-7*J° 1^, i.c., 
1T2.5° higher than in any other organ of the body); also in the rectum of men 
^ Puk found the temperature almost always Jfigher Ihan liiid*r the tongue (the 
mouth haying been kept closed), the ditference amounting in some cases to more 
than 3° P. 


III.— Lymphatic System and Ductl|iss Glanps. ^ 

1. On ths Absorption of the Chyle from the Intestinal Tube, By Pjiof, E.Bhvecke. 
3. On the Origin*antl Course of the Lacleuls in the Walls of the Intestinal Tube, By 
■ the same author.* 

< ,On th&Lmteals and Locomotion of the Chyle, By the same author. . 

.1 (Extracts from the Transactions of the Eoyal Imperial Academy of JVIedicine 01 
; ’ Vienna. 1853.) , * 

Brpbcke states, as ,the result of his observations and experiments (on maHi swine, 
and other mammalia), that the cylindrical epithelial cells of the mucous mbmbrau© 

' of the intestines, tJirough which the chyle passes on its way to the lacteal vessels, 
• ,(|q. not, it is generally supposed, consist of a closed cavity surrounded by a 

’■ Qomplete meiSbrane, but that llii| Cavity is isolated from that of the intpistiiial 
■ tube merely by a thru layer of a mucilaginous substancic, Beneke asserts alsb that 



they possess a small opening on l^ieu: opposite side, through which the molecules 
of fat pass infep the interior of Ihe ViVi. Within the Vflli nfe ^uld not detect any 
vessels-for ohyle, but merely channels (without , a wiohrane) formed hy the inter¬ 
stices between the elements of ,it}w; tissue (blood^yessela* muscular fibres, cellular 
tissue). As the mechanical meu^l for the movement of the chyle, Bruecke considers,* 
first, the mUscalar contractions Of the intestinal tube by'which the chyle is pressed 
into thb villi, which are in a fit state fw imbibition oy being distended tnrongH 
the pressnre of the blood in thoir-hlopd-yessels; secondly, wheiwtiiLe villi are filled* ’ 
their muscular fibres ooutVact, and the flmd they Oontaxn is pressed into the 
channels lying between the mucous and submuoops membrane. At the sapie time* 
however, a part of the fluid contained within the epithelixd cells is s<|n(^i!ed out 
again into the cavity of the intestinal tube, Prom the lacteals ■^t'ithin ram walli of 
the intestines the chyle is propelled by means of the muscular contractions of the 
tube into the vessels i)f the meseiitery, from whence it is pumped up, so to say, 
by means of the respiratoiy Motions, iijto the thoracic^ duct. 'The commencement 
of complete lacteal vessels was recognised (i»< the gut of a child) in the deeper 
part 01 the mucous membrane, cSiibiting a diameter of QUe centimillimeter 
(0*0003937 inch); these were seen uniting to larger vessels, \fliich, in the sub¬ 
mucous cellular tissue, were furnished already w^th many, valves, with an epithelial 
and also with a distinct muscular layer. In the smaller ramifications (less than two 
ccntimiUinieterfs iu’diameter) no valves could be detected, nor an epitheliumj and 
also no tunica propria could be distinguished from the surrounding cellular tissue 
forming the adventitia. In the mucous and submucous tissue the course of the 
lat^tcals appeared independent of that of thp blood-vessels, bujt; on their passive 
through the muscular layer every couple of blood-vessels (an artery aaid a vein) 
was accompanied on each side hy a lacteal. The chyle did not appear to enten into 
tile vessels merely from the villi, but also from between them, and principally from 
between the c^pts of Lieberkuhn, where ft may be seen placed iiy'the same 
manner as within the villi, i.e., lying freely in t^e interstices of the stroma. In the 
weasel the arrangement is similar to that in man; tlie lacteals, howevlir, do nnt ^ 
^pear to be provided with valves before their entrance into the muscular layer. 
In rabbits a Terence is observed—namely, in the whole of the waU of the intes- - 
tinai tube the chyle does not.appear to be conveyed in separate chaiineis, but the 
adventitia of the blood-vessels, together with the continuation of that from the 
lacteals in the mesentery, form a sheath round the blood-vessels within the wall of 
the tube; in the intei'stices between this sheath and the blood-vessels the cl^le is 
carried towards the origin of its own independent vessels in ihe mesentery. In the 
rabbit, therefore, dj}rii% the passage through the whole of the intestinal wall, the 
blood is separated from the chyle dierely hy the thin membranes of its vessels, ‘ 
while in man such is the case only in the mucous membrane. Within the lym- 
phafie glands of the mesentery the chyle is once more deprived of its own mde-» 
pendent channels; the vasa infemMa lose tliemselvcs in the "porous glandular 
tissiies, from which they anew to form the vasa effermUa. Wi^out fiu"ther ' 
enterings htsre into the mmnte structure of the lymphatic glands aa described hy. 
Bruehke, ■tr© remark only that he still maintains the opinion expr^sed Jn the 
*I)enk8Chriften der Wiener Academic’ (^1850, II, 23), that, the Emphatic glands ' 
^e thdAeai of .the development of the lymph-globnl^ the germs or which enter - 
Jnto"oirculation during the passage of the lymph, ana <diylus through the 
iAshcff^t the lymphatic glands Benidte., enuraOrates also the glandul^ 
various parts of .the iutestipfd thbe, the glandular, 

. simpMs ihajpihs (Bbelim) m the colon, the tonsils, and some of the glands (the' 
pn tongue. . About tho, spleen, the thymna, the supra- 

i^jim^j^idliesi Atid *he he reiraius from giving an opinion 
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^ IV.—Secuetiok akd^Excbjtion. 

1. Some Experiments on the Secretion of the Urine. By T. KrExULP, (Zeitschrift 
fiir ration; Medicin., von Hen3e|Und Bfeiifler.) ' 1863, H. 3, p. 27S! 

^ l-'Da* Kiewlf has endeavoured to investigate the influence of eonsiderablo 

• dllnlion of the blood on the quantity and quality of the urine. For ibis piftpose* 
he»ina(de the sectiAipf the left'ureter in does (tljsough a wound in the abdominal 
wall), and collected the iflriue by means of a* glass-tube. On»,the firgt dog, the 
operal^ioafvwas performed between S*' SS” and O’* 40"* a.m., with qjilj a trifling 
loss <jf.bkK)4» -A-t 9** 45"*, a smaD. venesection (amount not stated); at 11*' 40'" 
injection, of H95 (18 ounces) grammes of distilled water, (temperature 104'00) 
through the jugular vein. Five minutes ftfter this, the urine was mixed with a 
cousiderable quantity of blood; the quantity of urine nrach.increiused. At IP 
55'", second venesection. Al li** 9'" p.m., the urine cofitaincd still blood, hut in 
a smaller proportion. At d** 50"*, tlyrd venesection. At 5** the urine exereted 

..though the unwounded ureter was likewise bloody. On the following day the 
urine was normal, •^nilar experiments on auoilier dog were followed by almost 
the same phenomena. In order to»learn whether the admixture of blood to the 
urine was Caused by the Increased pressure of thq blood, or by a change in 
its composition, Kiorulf subjected the same dog to anoUier s^erics of jixperiments; 
346 grammes of defibrinatcd blood (99 5° F.j just taken from luiotlier dog, were 
iujectcsd through the veiui saphena at S'* 25"* a.m. The urine exereted al^.er this 
operation remained nerfcctly clear. . 4 ^. 9** SO*", injefition of 495 grammes of 
distilled wqter. (99’^ F.) Soon after this, increased quantity of urine, but no 
change.,of colour, and scarcely any albumen. At 11'* SU"", veiK^section to the 
amount of some ounces; at ll** 36*", injection of 490 grammes of water. Soon 
after this, tl® colour of the urine deepdr, decided rcactiouof albumen. At 11** 50'" 
another Small venesection, after wdiicu the reaction of the urine slightly alkaline, 
(Jolopr rathet bloody, quantity* of aTbumcn increased. A new injection of 240 
grammes at 12**, waa followed immediately by a ctjiisiderable increase of thi'. (excre¬ 
tion of urine, with more admixture of blood and albumen. Concerning the com¬ 
position of tho blood detracted by the venesection, Kjcrulf remarks that, while 
the proportion of the solid substaiiciis apj)eiued dimiuished, in consequence of the 

* injection, that of tho fixed mineral coustituenl s (tlio ashes of the blood) was increased. 
Kiernlf is inclined to consider the hitler circumstance to he the eause of the blood- 
globules exhibiting an indented appearance under the microscope. The interences 
which the author draws from his experimeuis aie as follow.s:—1. (^onsidc'ralfle dilu¬ 
tion of the blood produces at first the passage f)f albumen through the kidneys. 
He is not inclined to attribute tliis })ncnomeuou to an augmented pressure of 
.iltg blood. 2. The normal solid constituents of the urine become decreased, while 
the proportion of salts appears greater than in the normal state. 3. Tlie quant ity 
of urine excreted witbin a certain space of time docs not correspond to the projmr- 
tiou.of water in the blood. Kiernlf Jilludes to the light >#hich may be threwn by 
similar* ei^rimeuts on the pathology of Bright’s disease, but feels biia-scli the 
necessity M further observations. 


' , , Y.—^Neevous Sts^em. 

' ' ' j I « 

1. On Oeriain Functions of the Spinul Chord. By T. Bockjiaet CiiAEK,*Esq. 

(Frooeeding.s of the Koyal Society.) 1853. F. 297. w j.rx 

2. On the Insensible Sfot of the ReMa in the Humm Epe. By Jjr. Fick and Dp 

Bois-Retmonp. (Muller’s Archiv. Heft 3, p. 3^6.) ' . : 

Tub principal results of Mr. Claek’s investigations, made on the ox, calf, cat, rat^, 
mouse, and frog, are drawn as foUows»—1. That the posterior roots of the spinal ^ 
nerves consist of three kinds; two of them entering tho posterior gray substance 
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at nfflit angles, the third kindi with ^fferent defies of obl^aity, tending npwards, a 
smaU proportion only of the latter ii^iog alon^tndinaloonrsoi and Hl-comniglost in 
the postepor white ool^ms 2, That in no instance were any fibres of (he anterior 
roots seen to ascend with the a;iaterior white columns, before they liad entered the 
gray snbstanco. 3. That besid^ the transverse bundles forming me anterior roots, 

•» eoutiuuous system of exceedingly line traii-sverse fibres issue from the anterior 
gray substance, nndjieeojtte lost as they proceed towards th^/.urfiu’e of the* c<\rd. 

4. That fiom the preceding facts; it may be inferred tlmt nearly all, if not the 
whole of the fibres composing the roots of the spinal nerves, proeeedat once to the 
g^ay snhstanbe of the cord; and that, if any of them ascend directly to thO brain, 
it must be t/iose only of the pos/'me/* roots wiiieh nm longitudMallyin^he posterior 
white eolumus. 6. That the comraunieation between the sensorinra and the spinal 
nerves is not estabbshed by the posterior white eolunms, but by tHie antcro-latcral 
columns, especially*1116 lateral. 6. That many of t|je fibres behmgiiig resjiectivi'ly 
to the auteuor ana posterior roots it different regions of the cord, termmate* tin u* 

^ by forming with each Other a senes of loopS of lanous sizes and lengths; and (hat_ 
it is not iinniohablc tliat sgme of them may reach o\r‘u as fti^as the brain. It is” 
not perteelly denied by the author that a poitiyu of the loot s may be eoimccted with 
the vesicles of the eoids, but be emisiders the evidinco ot aii> siuh eonnexion as 
very nnsatisfaetory. 7. The' tine longitudinal fibres descubed liy Stilling liavo not 
been found by the adthor. He is meliuod to btbeve that llu giay substance of 
the eoid docs not tiansuiit bnpressions to and fiom the luaiii. b 'Ihat there is 
great cortespoiidenoe m tig* fibious ariangeiuent betn<‘eii the gMysubstauoe of the 
eorjlandthe ehiasma of the ojitie nervot The author fuititer icmaiks that tiio 
oiioumstanee of (ho nervc-ioots iPvciging njiwaids in (he eoid and intneatcly inter- 
niingling with-caeh other, may explain why impressions made at one pailieulnr 
sjiot me communieated to distant parts of the eoid, so as to excite Simultaneous 
and sympfitlictio actions m classes of niuseles wliK'h otherwise yould appear 
uiieoiinceted. ‘ • « 

ii. i)r Ficicand P. no Bois-Hri mots odidcr from Volkinaun* in the conception 
the influenee exeieiscd by the insensible spot of the retina on the pereoptioii of the 
image by the mind Thej'axlopt the \iew that tlie inipressioiis of bglit thrown 
on the msensiblespof are not conveyed to the sonsoTiuin,AAhiletlieiifipiessionb thrown 
on (he other parts of the retina are pcrceucd*hy the seiisonum. It is well known 
that 'Vdlknwnn and other psychologists (Waitz), aie ol ojunion that the soul foims * 
the idea of the dimension of objects hy composiugihe mipressious fiom the various 
, parts of rbe retinanyisaie-Uke, and that the piece of the objectItom which the rays 
are thrown on *1116 insensible i»pot (which piece may oe called “the unseen 
space’*), falls out from the concept mu Tlie image, therefore, would be const met cd 
smaller than tbe real object. Volknuuin draws from tliis the infeience that a 
line, the unago of which is passing through the unseen spot, must be pcrocivedTas*" 
much shorter as is just pro|K)rtionate to tliat piece of the image which is thrown 
6n the danscen space. An opposition to this theory, the authors mahitaui the view 
that the soul possesses in itseff a not Ion of space and dimension, and that it fills up 
the unseen piece of the object by a knid of deception according to ct*rtabi laws. 
As one of the principal laws, may'bo regarded that the qnahty of the perceptions 
which the soulfancies to derive from the unseen space depends on the quality of 
those coming from the immediate neighbourhood, We propose to quote some experi* 

g ients liWiich the authors adduce in corroboration of their theory. If a black stripe 
e placed on a white surface in such a manner as to make its image pass through 
the blind snpt and exceed it as well above as below, the stripe is seen ««- . 
ekoef^i^dt wictlg as if its image had been thiowii on another part of the retma 
throughout the whqle of its dimension (provide the stripe be not 
tObiariow). if a part of the black stripe is cut out from its centrak;|wi-tioii and 
the hi the empty (white) middle spa^ is thrown exactly On the blind spot of 

a k 

♦ Wagaaf’f Handwoerterbuoh. Art * Setiva.’ 
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the retina, while the upper and lewesr piece jcmaii* as in the former experiment 
(i. c., thrown!*; theiriinmge just below and above the blind sjHjt),—the black stripe 
IS seen or faneie-d nnshortemd and, entiret as if the central piece were lyjt ent out. 

I'f ^ throw’k on the retina in such a manner that one end of 

it on the bj^nd spot, the sdripe is perceived by the soul charter than it is in reality, 
•' shortennig is iiwiportlonate to that piece of the linage which fulls^m tlw 

oljud ^ot, the lat^^beiuf^ filhvd np by the soul with the ultite eotoiir of the sur¬ 
rounding ground. xhc authors do notproffer % fie-w opinion abput the cause of the 
insensibility of the bUnd spot, but on account of the extension and Torin of the 
nU'^een space they are not iuclinetl to adopt the view of its being*caused by,the 
arteria oentt^lis rettnie. . 


yi .• —Locomotive Ougans^ 

Experimental JReeearehes applied to J^h^.volog>/ and Vathologg, By Dr. Biviwn- 
•• Sequaud, of P^ris. (‘Medic. Examiner,’&c. Phihidelplua, IS.'S;}. August.) 

Dr. BmWN-SKQtTAKn has^occupied himself witli the study of the nature of the 
movements of the contractile tiisxncii (the musch'S of the trunks amt limbs, the 
muscular layer of the digestive canal, the iris, the uteni,s, the diytos, &e. &<•.), 
which apocor to be neither the result of an cxkTual excitation uor of iiii ('xeilji- 
1 ion produced by tlu* nervous system. Brown-Stvpnird ajiplies to these eontrae- 
tiens the term spoutjaneous contraction!^ and t'ousulers^is one of ttieir causes, if md 
their only.eausc, the aciV/of the blood. This tlwory is based on the fol¬ 
lowing cirenmstanecs;—1. After the section of one of the facial and after 

the poriphm'ie part has lost its vital property. Brown Si-ipiard and Dr. Martin- 
Magrou hgre obser'cd in rabbits contraction of the paralysed side (so that the 
moutlf^einated to the pdralysed side). Whenever the respiration was in some 
• manner pretented.or disturbeif, they observed the paraly tie muscles to tremble, and 
'■^Bometimes even to undergo rhythmical contractions iiiid reL-ixnlious. Though in 
dogs, cats and guinea-pigs, no lievhition took place, yet convulsive (somi-limes 
rhythiTiical) contractions were excited in the paralysed.side, whenever the animals 
were prevented from brcalhing freely.—2. The sjioutaneous rhythmical or irregul.u- 
^ contractions in muxelex of animal life, after death. —3. 'fhe dcrialion of limhx jiro- 
dneed by the contraction of the paralysed muxclcx. —1. Tin* rhythmical movements 
in the of the (Loligo Sepia, L.) after it has been sejiaraled from the 

body.—S.The spontaneous contractions of the uten/x at a tinm when the spinal coid 
^as entirely lost, not only its reflex power, but^ilso the power of acting on uoiseh's 
when directly excited by galvanism, wnnaHi, or mechanical stimuli.— 3. Tlie spon¬ 
taneous rliythmicid movements in the rwp and o'xophagux of pigeons and other 
birds.—7. The spontaneous inovoinents in tlie limhx of persons who have died of 
cholera. —S. The spontaneous ooiitractions of the hovels, the bladder, the and 
other contractile parts of the body at the time of dciith, ulid soon after deUth. 
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QUAUTERLY mPOWf ON PATHOJjOGY AND MEDICINE. 
' By 1^. A.'^akkbs, M.D., c 

Proliissor of Clijiioal Medit^e in University College, London. 


• I. —The Acute Stecieic Diseases. 

• < 

1 . y'ke Mian "Plagw and the Black Deaths^ By Dl Huisch. ^(Virchow’s 
Arcliiv fur pailj. Apat, Baudv. IJeftiA. § 508 ) 

2. Abdominal Typhus and Chokra T^pk^d. By Piofessor VlECnow. (Verliaudl. 

der GcbcU, in 'W'lir/liurg Band iv. Heft 1. § 77.) < 

3. The XJnne tn Typhus and Typhoid Tever. By Df. G. W. EewaRHS. (Ediii. 

MonBily Jounial. Sept ) ‘ 

4. The Irish Fever of J8J7. By Dr. ranEFOif. (Dublin* Quarterly Journal. 
Nov) 

5. The Blood in Cholera. By Dr. RobeAtson. (Bflin. Monthly Jounud. Sept.) 


1. Unoeu Ihe title of ‘The Indian Pest and the Black Death,' Dr Hiuscn has 
published an historieo-pathologieid sketch of the disease termed in India the Pali 
Plague, and of the affections noted in times cone by •which are more or h'sa closely 
allied to it. In his accounfof the ‘Pali Plague,’ the author relers especially to 
the following documents Papers by Messrs Maclean, Irvine, Glen, and" t’anton, in 
the ‘ Caloutfa Quarterly Journal of Medical and Physical Science,’for 1837; papers 
by Whyte, M'Adam, Gilder, and Porbes, in the ‘ Itombay IVansaet ions’ fm 1838 and 
1839, Haiiken’s ‘Rejtort of the Pah Plague,’ and Webb's ‘ Patliologien 1^'di^ ’ The 
Pali Plague (so named fioin its eommeueeniept, in, 1836, at I'aiwali, nea* Pali in 
Marwar) was noted first tn 1815, m Kutehaiid Giizcrral; it ptovailed epidemically^ 
tiU 1821 m the adjoining countries, and then ce.ised It recommenced lu 1830 in 
Marwar, and extended it&cll for thiee or tour yeais, when it ceased to be hemdof. 
In 1850 a new outbreak occurred m Gurhwal and Kainoon (‘I'ondou Medical 
Gazi'tfe,’ vol. xi. p. 319), but no further mtelligenee of this has reached Europe. 
The symptoms of this disease closely resembled those of the Levant or Bubo 
pli^ue: shivering, heat, pains in lieao, back, and limbs, great loss of strength, 
quickened pidse, hot and dry skin, iiitolerance of light, redness of the conjunctiva 
and of the face gcperSily; then followed vomiting of bilious or eoH'eeground-bkc 
matters; the abdomen lieoame haW, distended, aud constipated, execjit towmds** 
the end of the case, when tlieie wjus sometimes bloody diarrhoea; there was intense 
thirst; the uniic ^as scanty and liigh-coloured, sopor and deliriuni were usua/ 
symptoms. On the second or third day appealed tlie distinctive maiks of the 
disease—^viz, either buboes, or a peculiar lung affection, or both. The lung aflee- 
tion eondlsted in severe sternal pain, dysjmoea, cough, wnth expectoration ol either 
almost pure blood or of mucus deeply tinged with blood. Tne buboes iippeared 
chiefly in the left groin, seldom in the axUlw. In fatal cases’'all the symptoms 
increased in severity, and death occurred on the tMrd day. If the patient lived 
beyiiaid the fourth day recovery was common; in this case the buboes either rapidly 
suppqratad or became hard, and then gradually retrogressed. The occasion;^ 
sefparwott of the glandular and lung aflection led to two chief varieties being dis¬ 
tinguished, of which the lung affection w'as by far the moat fatal. iThe total 
mortality was as high as 79‘8u per cent, of those attacked. 

The •author belilves (although there are no records of accurate physical investi- 
gatl^ of ot of post-ntortem examinations) that the lung disease consists 

wan e»aidativepheuHionia» but in hypermmia of the brouohija muodus memr 
I .. bypOBtasis bf the lung parenehymA In this disease the author sees “ a 
plaice.*’ He denies its i^read by contagion, and refqta tqK AUou 
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Webb to show that it is endemio in some ^istricte (Gurhwal), and occasionaUy 
becomes epidemic, and therefore that it was not derived from the Levant, as some 
of the Indian ob^rvers suggested^ He then proceeds to trace its coniHsxion with 



still earlier%ccounfs (Clrrscus, Kussell, &c.),'and can find in none of them any 
description of pulmonary disease which Accords with that given by the Indian 
observers. Only in one or two German writers of the beginning of the last 
centurv, and in one passag^in Diemerbroeck (‘He Paste,’ libri iv. Arenaii, 1046) 
he finds brief refcreuces to cough andjiioodylputa as a very infrequent occurrence. 

When, however, the author passes further back to tlie account of the “ Black 
Death” of the foufteenth centiuy, he finds the description of this disease accord 
with that of the Indian Pali Pla^», and he agrees with Hsescr, that the ” Black 
' Death” was a modified bubo plague, with a peculiar^ and hitherto unknown, pul¬ 
monary complication. He therefore quotes .with approbation the conclusion of 
Allan Webb, that the “Pali Plague exactly resembles the Black De^th.” 

Pinally, the author demands whether, in the thirteenth century, the Black Death 
did not spread from^India, just as in tl^ese days we se« the Asiatic cholera taking 
its rise in. the same districts, and passing apparently somewhat in the same way 
over tlie face of the earth. 

3.' Professor Yiiicnow relates, at great Icngtli, a case of typhoid fever in which 
some ofriA symptoms during life, anil some of the post-mortem appearances, had 
a choffime character. Tffe patient (a woman aged thirty-three) was attacked 
’suddenly w^th shivering and licadaclie, followed by persistent profuse serous diar- 
'^rhoea and repeated vomiting, t)u admission on the fourth day ilie temjieraturc of 
the sto was 99‘5° Fah.; the pulse 95, small; there was no tenderness of tlu: 
abdoinmi; the diarrluea and vomiting continmul. Uu Ijie four following dap tlie 
same symptoms; the temperature* varied between 99° and 100°; on the fol- 
.. lowing day it rose to 101°. On the tenth day there was some collapse; the 
diarrhoea and vomiting were less; on the ilth “little rosy red spots” appeared on 
the abdomen and breast. On the following day there was ratlujr unexpected and 
sudden deatL The condition of the urine is only once n»1e(j[, two days before 
•death; it was then non-albnminous. On post-mortem examination, in addition to 
other things, there was unequivocal typhoitl exudation into many, and ulceration 
one, of the glandul* agminatae, and infiltration of the mesenteric glands. 
Virchow remarks that this was undoubtedly a case of typhoid fever, but ho 
observes that in the section a series of ap[»earances presented themselves which 


intestines, stemach, and gall-bladder; there was also the parenchymatous change 
in. the kidney which Virchow has formerly described as frequent m cholera- 

curing life also the case was noted for the slightness of the febrile anS nervous 
symptoms, aud for the extraordinary severity of the serous catjurh of the gastro¬ 
intestinal mucous membrane. Alt^ge-ther, Virchow believes that the reserablanoen 
to cholera were sufficiently striking, yet in the pl^e where Iffiis case pccuped 
(MmzhurK) no cholera lias ever yet been seen, aral he contents mmself, theretore, 
with directing the attention of pathologists to unusual cases of this kind, with a 
view to determine whether a combiu^ion of processes, so diflerePt as the lebril^ 
and eholeram conditions appear to be, may not be P«ssiffie- , r, V 

[We can^t quite understand the importance which the author attaches to this 
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case. The choleraic symptoraii soarcrly appear suffioieiitly marked; (the vomiting 
and purging, per se, and the so-called choleraic after-dca^^h appearances are 
scarcely sudieient, we tliink, to warrant the inference drawn from them.] ^ 

8 . Dr. (t. W. Edwards has published an interesting paper on t&e uiiuc in typhna 
and tyjdioid fevers. In the former disei^c the urine “is generully pale, is of 
rather «.luw specific gravity, and, in a majority of cases, contains albumen at an 
early period of the oiseaso.” In.,typhoid fever the urine is Vgh-coloured, is (if 
high specific gravity, and does not contain albumen, cicept occasionally towards 
the end of the, case, but gives, with a little acid, a dense uon-albuminous precipitate 
soluble in excess of acid, and consisting of urates. 

[It would have been desirable to have known the guatdif// of urine in* these cases 
of typhus and typhoid; it is, we beiicyc. Often copious in typhus, and scanty during 
the fiist fourteen to eighteen days in typhoid; but after tliat date tlie (juantity 
increases, the colour becomes paler, and the acidity din'inlshes, The preeiyiitate of 
urates caused by a drop of acetic or hydroclihinc acid is common in many diseases.] 

4 The Jnsh Eover of 1817 is stated, by Dr. Piirofoy, to hayc been of remittent 
character, and to be a "iieu, or peculiar and specific form,” T)i8 disease is said to 
h.we suddenly commenced with chills, headache,* pains in^he limbs, nausea, and hot 
skin. After a few days marked remission of all tiie symptoms foUoued, so that 
the patient left his body when u fresh accession of febnle symptoms, or, “ as it was 
generally tenrfed, a relapse,” occurred. These exacerbations occurred regularly 
evt'ry 61 u, 7tb, 11th, or J5th day in some eases, but in others 6,15, or lii (lays 
elapsed between the attacks, 'When the/bscase had lasted or 4 weeks, tue 
exacerbations were severe, and were attended witli \oniiting and profuse diarrlicwa. 
Macula? were freqmmt in the beginning of ttie epidemic. Among a registry of 260 
fever patients, there were 256 of tins l('yer, and only 6 oases of true typlms. 

Tin* wTiter states that, since IS 17, this form of remittent fever has eytitinucd to 
jirevail in Ireland. “The marked features in this novel fonn of fever may ifius be 
summed up. a previous state of slight general mdispbsitiou of days’ or ivccks’ eon- 
tinuanec, followed by chilliness or iigois, and the usual symptoms of mild fever; 
deceptive symptoms of eiisis oeeurring at an uneertam period of the disoas^, suc- 
eeeiled by apparent eonvalQseeiiec,—^tliis ainendiiKmt being of short duration,— 
when the disease re-apnears in a more aggravat;pd form; these crim and relapses 
(improperly so called) being the true andpecuUar characteristics of the disease now 
desoribed, which may be justly styled remittent in its nature, symptoms, and 
progress.” 

' In the treatinei^, biood-lctting is rt'commendcd if the patient be not already 
much reduced; purgatives arc to bft avoided, since the intestinal mucous membrane' 
is apt to sullVr Unduly prolonged duplioreties are also hurtful; alkalies, prussic 
aoidf, and vegetable bitters, are useful, smd quinine, though it does not prevent tine 
paroxysms, delays their return. Change of air, as soon as the patient can bear it, 
IS an important remedial measure. 

5. Dr. William KobertSou mvi’s us the results of the chemical exainination of 
the blood in thirty-five cases of cholera, occurring in 1818-9. The proci'ss iidoptocj 
was that of Christison, as used by Andral. The results are given bmier four heads— 


ITbrin^ .ft . . . . . 

Smm»soUds|g^- 

globules. 

TotksoUds. . ? , , 


Early Stage, 
1 eaecs. 

2-7 
82-2 
7-8 
1031r 
190-1 
803 JT 


Water »U3 

SpiEOTfi gTftVijty of blood . 1^81 

- , , serum 1629 4 .. IOSS'7 ... W9 

cases* recorded, the blood was examined for urea, which, 
amomited to and ’78 per 1000. 


Incipient CoUapae, 
a caaua. 

3’2 

93-4 

6-9 

329-9 *> 
233-4 
766-6 
1059*6 
IOSS’7 


Complete Colla|M^ 
14ca&ca 

3-2 
102-4 
6-9 
329-9 
242-4 
757’6 

loeo** 




Ee&ction, 
8 CIMM 8 . 

3-7' 
78*2 
&-6 

' 122-6 
211*1 
788*9 
305flj8 
1030*8 
two oases, 
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Dr. Kobertsfii ob$^e3 that thft table TVan»mi,s tie conclTusions—^tliat anaemie 
persoriaare mere predisposed to cholera; that the chaises which affect the blood 
are loss of water, and some loss oi |Salts; tliat iu the period of reaction the scnitn 
isJrapidly dilatfcdi..and that tlie salts are therefore still more (relatively) diluted. 

_ He do«68,/J(iot, however, know how to explain the rapid dhnhnition of the alhunien 
' whichf^t^urs ip reaction, with the increase iii the fiorine, and tlie almost stationary* 
condition of the reautorpuscles. ^ - 


II*— Tip; NoN-Spncmc Gknera.l Diseases. * 

1. On Ikbermlosis in Egypt. By PaoEESsAfL Ghieringer. ' (Vicrordt’s Aroliiv*fiir 
Phys. Heiikunde, 1853, Heft 3. pp. 511^) 

1. In 363 dissections at Cairo,* by Professed" Gwesinger, there wiis tubercle in 
62 (17 per cpnt.), but as in 12 it was*very trifling and obsolete, it should ho said 
"that there was recemt*tubcrcle in 50 (13-8'per cent.). (In Stultgardt and Ihague 
the proportions arc, according to.Cless and Dittrich, whose observations are 
referred to for comparative data, 36—37 per cent, iu both places.) It wa.s less 
common in old persons; its greatesl frequency was between the ages of 15 and 20 ; 
but iu general terms it may be said to have been nearly the sSme bctwcmi 7 and 40 
years. Among the 363 'dissections in the hospital were 333 Pcllahs and 10 
Negroes; the projiortion of tubercle was only ll’ll j)%r cent, among tlic funner, 
and no less ilian 50 jfcr cent, among thS lal.ter. Dr. Gricsiuger remarks that the 
disposition* of Negroes to tnhercle, so common in cold climates, begins already in 
EgypV * With respect to the imfdicatifln of particular organs—the lungs w(!re 
unaffected A one case iu whieh there was tiiberculous meningitis; in all other 
cases •lihu*'TOtfcircd. In 33» cases the disease was confined to fhe lungs and its 
appnrtcnancfiS (plenra and broifthialglands); in 10 cases t he lung disciiscwas about 
iP*qually advanced with disease of other organs; iu 0 cases the disease was very 
tnfliug in the lun^, but was advanced elsewhere. 

The ■amount of disease in the Inng apiieared less than in pht hisical cases iu 
Europe; the low*er lobes alone were attacked in four case.s, the extreme af)ioes of 
the lungs appeared to bp spared ofteh, and the tubercle was found about the Ijcight 
*^f the second or third rib. 

Ill 4 of tbede 50 tuberculous cases there was pericarditis (not apparently with 
tuberculous deposit at that point). The peritoneum wfis tul^erculous in 14 ciiscs 
428 per cent., whereas in Gloss’ cases it w'as affjfotcd only iu 13*per cent., and iu 
Dittrich’s in 7 per cent.). The small intestines were allected 23 tiniest tO per 
cent, (in Uless’ cases 54 per cent.); the large iiitestnics were, affeotod iu 0 eases 
=?12 per"cent, (in Cless’ cases 24 per cent.). Tlie intestines were thus alfogellKir 
affected in 60 per cent., while Gloss’ numbers arc 78 per cent, and Dittrioli’s 72. 
The mesenteric glands were affected in 22 cascs=44 ])er*ccnt. (in Gloss’wascA 25 
p# cCfft^) ; the bver was tuberculous in 9 casos=18 ])er cent., (in Cless’ eiiscs only 
1 per ceift.); the s^ceu was affected in 23 cases (46 per cent.), and between llie 
ages of 7 and 30 this organ was affc/cted in no less than 87 per cent.; iu Europe 
the fireqncncy of spleen-taberele is much below tliis; the kidneys were affected 12 

I."'., '••/X-Tk/l • 


following is the order in which the organs were attacked: lungs, bronchial glands, 
spleeii, small intestines, peritoneu^, pleura, kidneys, mesenteric glands, liv^r, large 
intestines, pia mater, brain. , . . „ 

.Dr. Griesinger then remarks tliat tuberculosis gencraUy, and phthisis pnlmonalm 
in particular, areTar less common in IJgl'pt than in Mid-Etiropc; the causes of this 
are, perhaps, the mild climate, the mode of occupation, which w never hardly* 
sedentary, ^ the infrequency of bronchitis and inflammatory affecticms of ^ ^ 
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lungs. TKe investigations ^ovr ako tlie relative infrequency tt tuberculosis in 
children; while, on the other hand, the extremely frequent implication of the 
mesenteiie elands, peritoneum, Ever, Spleen, ftn<|, kidneys, makes the tuberculosis,,of 
adults in Egypt appiuaoh, as far as organs are concerned, the tuberculosis of 
children m M id-Europe. _ • ’ 

' Tins luipoitant question whether Egypt (Cairo) is a good residence for tuber¬ 
culous Europeans, is answered by. Dr. Griesingcr in the affirw^ive, and cases are 
referred to m whicli the disease was decidedly arrested.' Nevertheless, the disease 
should be ill an early stage, and without bowel implication, as dysentery is very 
aiit to ally itself to it. The patients should arrive in Oetdber in A-Iexandna; 
should go to Cairo in November, and there remain, or' go to UppCr Egypt or 
NiAia Ill March, or at the beginning of April, they should leave Egypt, and 
go to Syria. , 

'< t) .. . ( 

III.—^Tub Diseases or Tins Thobacic Oboabs. 

' * 

1. The Earamination of the Size and Situation the Organs of the Chest, By Db. 

CoNBADi. (Areluv des Vercius. Baud i. Heft l.^ 

2. On Jjargmeal Ulceration, By Db. ItuEiMEa. (VirchoVs Archiv fur Path. Anat. 

Band, v, Ueft 0.' pp. 534 ) 

3. On Interlobulur Tneumonta. By Dii. Webeb. (Virchow’s Archiv fur Path. 

Anat, Baud, vi. Hettl-) 

4. On Diaphragmatic Pleurisy. By M. GhAneau db Musst (Archives Gdndrales.) 

5. On Thoracenterts. By Db. Sc ilneit, (Archives G6u6rales. Oct) 

1. The following extract eonlaius an abridged statement of Dr. Conivaui's paper 
on the method of examm<ilionpiattibod lu the “Mcdiepl Cliiiik,” at Gw**^ under 
the diiectiou of Piofessor J Vogel , , , 

The position usually prefer icd, if the ])crsou can be out of bed, is the upright/u.. 
with the arms close to the sides , if m be d, the patient lies flat on the back, (the 
pillows, &c, having been nmoved,) for the exauunatjon of the fiont, and tWn sits 
up for that of the back. l>he time of meals, tlic quantity of fofld, or fluid taken, 
aic noted r 

Examination of the thorax. At Hist gencial inspection of the formation of tin • 
chest, with particuiar attention paid to the so-called “ angulus Ludovici,” (pio- 
mmcncc pioduced by the uiinm between the uiauulmum anubpdy of tlio sternum ) 
Then explorationrfif tJie diameters of the chest, I'lirec transrerse and two amero-^ 
posterior {gerade) diameters aie adopted. The instrument of which use is made 
for nicasumig Ihfm consists of a beam divided into centimeters,* of two anus 
sliding thereon, and a ccntrciiieee. For measurmg the transverse diameters, t#e 
centrepioe.e‘ is appLed to the median line of the thorax, (from the inoisura semilu¬ 
naris stejui to the jn'occ^u? xiphofdeus,) while both aims of the instrument are 
applied in equal height to the sides of the body. The antero-postfcrior diameters 
are found by merely applying both arms of the instniracnt. ,Tlie frst transverse 
diameter goes from one fossa axiUans to the other. The centrepiece is apfdied to 
the angulus Ludoviei, the arms of the lustrumeiit as nearly as iiossiblo to the ribs, 

I which 13 assisted by varying the degree of abduction of the arms from the thoiax, 
(feom, SO^to 60°). The second transverse diameter l^es in the height of the nkith 
rib. iThe oentrepiece is placed on the basis of the processus xipuoideus, the arpis 
on each side over t^he ninth rib. The third tramveree diametar is deteimined by 
applying both anjM pf the instrument to the elevtsnth rib, and the centrepiece to the 
UMsdlan tpae of widjdeMnen (line from the point of the processus xiphoideus to the 
sy)n|thj|lra|^i3.) l^ejiret a^i^ro-posterior dimeter extends from the angulus Lu- 
procossqs spinosus of the third and fourth dorsal veriiebr«i j the seotynd 
|r^il6t«e of the prooessua xiphoideus td the processus spinosus l^mg nearest 

^ * 1 Centlmeter»0‘S£i37 inoli of Eaglish measure. 
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from the lowct imjiilua the o»e scaiiiila to that of the other, 
ate width of the slwuUm is detemuned by applying the eenteepiece to the annulus 
Ludovici, and xae arms to the deltoid muscles, the degree of develoihui'int of which 
IS always dsscribcd. To aid tnc exploration and descrijdion of the size and 
situation of tjje internal organs, the following four lines arc adopt.ed’— 1. The 
Hnw ^dinnn (see above). 2. The llnea mrmnwlis; from tlio iinipn betio^eii flic 
jyitcrior and niiddlc third of the elavicula downwards tlirougli t he niitple. li. '^I’he 
liwa uxilloriH; fraJn tjie oniddle of the asilla’to the anterior end of the elt'veiitli 
4. Tlic li^fi cristo-dorHaliH; fnun the middle of the s])iuii scapplnt downwards 
paruUel to the internal margin ot^ tlie seapida and the external prominent ridf^ of 
the ruuscuj; ilioeojJt. (saero lumbal.) 

As to tnc e^loratiou for the size ofMhe single organs, the folhiwing rciflarks 
arc inadc. 1. For the rirjht Iuh.(). I’ereuss from above. diAvuviards in the jnst 
mentioned lines, and mark^egcactly where yon meet yi every line, at first tlio less 
sonorous and then the pojicetl;f dull sound.* Conrafii found* the. average ilistaiiee 
between th/j point where the so*und became leas sonorous and that, where, it beeanni 
perfectly dull, to 4><? about 3 eentimeters (=H inelios) iu healthy male individiials 
betwfieii 20 and 30 years. In the linea mammalis, he marked in general the. 
begiuuing at the 5th infevcostal spaee; in the linea axUlaris, at the 7th rib or 
7tii intercostal space; iu the linea eristo-dorsalis, at the 9th intercostal s^iace. 
During deep inspirations, the lower imugin of the lung’ descends about, 1 i l.o 
2 centimeters below the line where it is marked during nornutl inspiration; it is 
raised on the other hand about 1 to 2 eentimeters over ids level by foreed e.vpiration. 
The examhxalion mdst therefore be alx^ays made during qnie.l respiration. Tlie jier- 
cussion oh the posterior wail ought to he more powerful than on the autiirior; it 
must be slight for the ex])loratiou of tlfc lower border of the lung, st,roug for that 
of the supaior border of the liver. • 

2 , i^hriilgiR examination «f the left limy percuss hi the linea mammalis, axillaris, 

. and eristo<dorsalis downwards uiitil the dulness from the heart and snhfen is 

„«rCUct)ed. The line which unites the point of the former wit.h that, in the linea 
axillaris, pointing out the beginning of the didness from the s]'leen, is eon- 
sidereii to indicate the situation of the lower border of t Im left lung. Coiiradi 
in gciienil met ^ith the begiuuing of the lieart’s dulness at about tlie 'tth inter¬ 
costal space, from whqiiee he eouldt by slight ])ercussion, trace the internal margin 
^of the lung covering the heart directed in a traiisvcr.'^e line outwards and down¬ 
wards to the left until to the fith rib. In the linea axillaiis he mostly found over 
tlie 8th rib or intercostal space, the inferior margin of ^lic lung meeting the 
^superior of the spleen. In the linea eristo-dorsalis, he coiist.antly met with the 
dulness from the spleen on the 10th intercostal space. 

3. For the internal margin, of the lungs and the heart, percuss in tin*, median 
flUTie from above doWiiwards, to ascertain the beginning ot the heart’s duluess; 
starting from thence, explore by light percussion the internal margin of the. riglit 
lung, which in most cases may be traced from the 4th left intercostal spfccc dowi^ 
wards on the left side of the st ernum as far as the union between tlie .stennun and 
xiphoid ^process, where it passes over to the right side, and is farther explored us 
described above. In the examination for the heart, a distinction is made between 
the space of complete dulness {llerzleerheif), produced by the part ol the heart 
situated immediately below tbe wall of the thorax, and that of meonijmde dulness 
(Herzdaeinpfmuf) by superposition of the borders of the lungs over the lieart., Die 
former is detected ‘by light, the latter by poweifnl percussion. It is reeomfjcnded 
to percuss in various directions, from the ciroumfereiice of the thorax towafds the 

on the right side, principatfy in a line parallel to the sututfior margm ot the 
liver, and in another directiou from the pouit, of the Srd intercostal spime, 
situated in the linea mammalis, inwards ami downwards; on the left side, in the 
same line, and ih another from the ^th intercostal space towards the sternum. 
Couradi found, on the right side, on percussing in the uifenor line, the dukess from 
the heart reaching beyond the margin of the sternum; *n the superior he met with 

26—XIII. 
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it inst at the margin, or between it aijd the median line; in the -upper lin6 on the 
left, over the 4th^tercostaJ space; in the lower over the 5th, olightl/outwards of 
the impulse^ The highest point of the dulness was in general met with in the 
height of tile 3rd intercostal space on the left mS&gin of the stem«m.„ By uniting 
tliese 5 points through lines, a conical figure is produced, showiijg the oircum- 
fehence'cf the dplness from the heart. Within this figure we may trace another 
triangular one, indicating the space where sound of percussion is completely 
toneless; the lateral borders of "figure are formed by the’ naerual margins of 
the lungs, tlie .basis tey a line extending from the point where,'on the right side, 
the dulness from the heart and liver meet with the extreme point of the heart’s 
dulness on the left. Tlie superior angle (the point of diverging of iJie inteniai 
border of both lungs) is found in geiicrsl at the 4th left intercostal space; the 
right lower angle in the middle ol the processus xiphoideus; tlie left lu the 5tli 
intercostal space, sHgtitly im{:ards of the iinea raammplis. Tlie basis, therefore, of 
both figures is given by the same line. *■ ' ' 

2. Dr, Riieinkr has written a long and abfe paper on ulcerations of the larynx. 
He briefly notices, first, the alterations which occur after death in the diseased 
laiyugoar membrane; the redness disappears, (jspecially at the points where the 
elastic elcmeuts of the mucous membrane are abundant; swelling, also, dis- 
ajipears, if it be occasioned by fluid exudation; simple softening of the mucous 
membrane is a post-mbrtem appearance, dependent cither on decomposition or 
maceration. He then considers uhicrations; ]st,^rts regard-s flieir anatomiml origin. 
Disease may commence extamally in the simct iires of the neck, from abscess or 
tumour, and penetrate inwards; more frequently it commencl*!S in prrirhondritiit 
largngea, pud passes inwards; finally, the ulceration may bfigiu on tlie' internal 
sui-face of the mucous membrane and pass dutwards. 2iid. Ah regardn their seat, lu 
phthisis the posterior commissure of the voed chords, aud the biuses o&tlie aryte¬ 
noid cartilages, especially suficr; in syphili.s, and in foliieular pharyug«^^3casc, 
the parts above the chordae yocalcs arc most ‘Coneerued; perichondritis laryngea . 
implicates especially (he cricoid, according to most authors, but according to Dl*. • 
Kheiuer, the arytenoid. 3rd. As regards their etiologg. Ulcerations are now and 
then of traumatic origin; they occur in syphilis, sometimes in typhoid fevem^ veiy 
frequently ill lung disease, and sometimes in phai-yngeal disease.*’ Into (he con¬ 
nexion bet-weeii lung and laryngeal diseases the author enj/crs rather fully, and 
discusses the possible origin of laryngeal ulceration from disease of the nci-vcs, ' 
from participation in the sjicciflc lung-disease (pneumo-tiibcrculosis), from 
“'infection” (as aouiCthave supposed), from irritation from the sputa, &o., and 
decides that at prefent a plausible QjLplaiiatiou of the connexion between laryngeal, 
and lung disease cannot be" given. 

The author then proceeds to consider laryngeal ulceration from an anatomical point 
of view, and makes the following varieties: • 

(a .)—The simple cMarrhal ulceration, which is preceded by catarrhal inflamma¬ 
tion. Tills includes many specific ulcerations, as those of syjihilis and of plithisis. 
The author describes the macroscopic characters of the ulcer in the ordinary way; 
then passing to (he microscopic, he observ'es that the first step, of the process is 
the dislodgmcnt of the epithelium (as occurs, indeed, in even simple inniunmation 
without uloeration); the condition of the “homogeneous layer” immediately 
beneath the epithelium cannot be well made out; the tissues of the*mucous 
memlrfan^ become crowded with little cellular elements (as occurs also in eld 
catarrh Vithout ulceration) to such an extent as to call to mind the iliac swellings 
in typhoid fevgr^ these cells are heaped together in masses, and arise from “ pro¬ 
liferation”^ ^«^^ro-existin^ normal elements;*'when in great amount they may 
press .b ajfe ipsels aud impede J/he circulation of the part; they may then form 
pale piffl^hees, -visible to the naked eye, which may he coU'ed tubercle; the 
tissues enolnsed between these cells, and oftqp the cells, axe thcn*Bet free, and are 
off. and form part of the sputa; in this way an ulcer is formed and extends 
In a; b®8ithy larynx no papillte are found on the mucous membrane, but 
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pap^ary or villoiis g|rowths are found on tlic, border of tlie ulcers, and are pierced 
with vessels, som^Ciiimes thev become so larf'c as to be true vefflctatioiis. At a 
greawr distance from the ulcer the luucous membrane is tumped ^om serous 
ellusion; anc^the corpuscles of trie uniting tissue are larger. The perichondrium 
does not long escape alteration; traces of iiicniased cell-formation aj)pcar here also, 
but on account oi the toughness of the membraue, it dues not, readily ulccraie. The 
^teratiou m the pillages from neiglibouring ulceration is* (iifficultto determine, as 

these structures aiTfso prone to alteration tnnu’afje: still it is kmiwuthat an habitual 
catarrh ot the larynx without uhieratiou hast.ens the ossification (c,al(*ifiea' ion) of t he 
eartdages; ulceration appears to have the same ellect, that, part., of ismrsc, bviug 
cluefly or i^lioUy atected which is nearest to Ihe. nicer; for ossjlicat ion to tak(; place 
however, the ulcer must be of some siauding. The author tlieu discussc* the 
(piestiou of ulceration of tJie cartiliiges, and sums up thus;~ll mav occur in two 
ways—in perichondritis^ then it the cartilages have bcTu previously ossilied, 
as 111 old persons, necrosis or cift-ies may eui^ie, aeeording to the amount o'l'dcprlva’ 
tionof blood-supply; secomUu, from illceration of the mucous membrane passing out- 
wards; nudhere, the ulcer be chronic, and not in a very young person, ossificarion 
occurs; especially at the adjiieeut Jiorders of the ericoi'd’aiul thyroid, if the ulcer 
Imppcns to be situated Ifere. The necrosis or c;u’ies may conic'on as in jicvicltoii- 
dntis, or if not, tbe cartilage, from loss of iiutrilioif, becinucs vellow or brownish, 
and softened to a jelly-like eonsistcucc. If, however, the dtirtilagc wontiuucs to be 
sufficiently connected with the vascular parts to jirescrvc its nutrition, then t'nsuc 
the changes dcscrilicd by llcdfern and Yircliow. Tlufccclls cxliibit a griiatcr innn- 
ber of fat.globules,«and are in fact lUltd by thtjsc; tbe iiueh'i arc divided, and give 
rise to ahumber of shining corpuscles in the cells or in the intercellular tissue, when 
the cells are broken down. • 

The cojjlition of the bloodvessel!* in ulceration is determined with difficulty; 
they sjjjjii^mpressed and «J)literatcd by the formation of cells, or disapjiear before 
. the ulceratiou; the nerves, «u the other hand, are destroyed with difficulty, and 
3re sometimes seen on the ulcerated surface as whit(! tilirilla*, wliieh on Inicro- 
scopic.al examination arc found to be unaltered nerve-fibres. The follicles suflt'r 
in eakarriial inflammation no special alteration. A variety of the catarrhal ulcer is 
the superficial afdithous erosion of the larynx and (raehoa. 

(b.)— The. Follicttlor^ (Ur&r .—Tu tiatarilnd inflammation the gland.s suffer only in 
^eommon with the intermediate membrane; in this disease they syffer very differently; 
in their interior an important cell-growth occurs and distends them to the ntiuo.st; 
the delicate uniting tissue bcstwecii them heconn's tliiniuj^d; the I'olljciilar wjills 
• come in coutaet, then hurst, and the nnion of !j|cverid follicles tT^rms ii cavity 'which 
is surrounded by areolar iissin^, aud forms a promincfice above the level of the 
mucous membraue; at its apex is a ycllowisli white point, from which fluid can be 
'^tessed; at last the walls at the prominent part burst, theconlculs are discharged, 
aud an ule-cr is formed. 

(c.)— The Dipth&ritic JJlvemiion. —I'h(i aulhor relates*in illustration cmc c;i.>,c of 
croupo-diptheritic inflammation of tlie ])haiynx, larynx, aud trachea, in which in llii' 
pharynx and the lyghcst part of the larynx there was also loss of substance ot tin' 
mucous membraue. 

(d.) —The Syphilitic Ulcer. —Many sypbilitic ulcers arc of eat.arrhal origin, but in 
tliese cases there is also peculiar disposition to the formation ol vegetations. 

• I 

3. Dr. Webbr describes under the name ‘'interlobular pneumonia,” tint morbid 
anatomy of the disease iii cattle known, by the name of the “ lung pestilcmw, and 
states that he has observed a similar affection in tbe lungs of ir>t!u. In the lungs of 
cattle the interlobular unitiug tissue is much mo^j> devidopedthau m men* like the 
pleura, it is fed by branches of the bronchial artery. On ac-count ot this latter circain- 
kaiicc, tlie plcifra is alvrays attackexl at tbe same time as the interlobular uniting 
tissue ’ This is the case also in interlobular pneumonia in men. On accurate exainiim- 
tion of a huig thus affected, besides the pleuritic effuaoii, the surface of the lung 
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showed a dark colour, diversified, howler, by numerous 'white-ycllow streaks, three 
or four hues broad, which surrounded the looules. The lung lyas hea^y; wheu cut 
there was c^pusiaerahk resistanoCi the section showed hundreds of little dark red 
islands formed of congested lobules, separated' % white-yellow streams of altered 
interlobular tissue, as on the surface. On further examination, th^ mucous mera- 
bvano jjjf the greater and smaller bronchial tubes showed no trace of croupous 
exudation; it was norninl in the larger, and in the smaller bronchj had only a slight 
catarrhal injection. , Tiie vessels 61 4he air-cells were greatly^cngorged, but the 
eellsihemsoives were, filled with fluid (cedema pulmonumj, not with firm exudation, 
except in some’ very few instances. In some cases there were greater or less sized 
extravasa-tions of Mood. ^ The exudation into the interlobular/isubsta|^ce was not 
micresco^icaUy^distinguiiShablc from otlinr inflammatory exudations; it was fre¬ 
quently more or less organized into new uniting tissue; especially at the outer 
portion of tlie streak^: the jpner portion was less adyauced, and this at a future 
period often softened. * • ' 

The coats of the larger branches of the bronchial arteries were thickened and 
surrounded by organized exudation; often the calibre was blo(^d-up by fibrinous 
eoagulu. The smaller branches, even to the caj^UaiieS, were lying in the exudation 
in the interlobular tissue, and were often much dilated and blockcd-up vidth' 
eoagulu. This biockiug-up of the vessels is considered by the aulltor to be 
sccond.'iry. . ' ‘ 

An after-stage of this condition was given by softening of the unorganized mass 
which lay in tlic centre of ^.he move developed exudation; ])urulent collections 
were found, in wliich sometimes largo masses of lung substance boated loose, which 
in some cases, though not in iUl, were gangrenous. 

In some cases tliesc pieces of detached litng became sunuunded by a capsiile, so 
that it might have sceiued to be a tuberculous, cavern, only the examinatku of the 
encapsulcd piece of lung showed the lobular structure. » 

In the comracnci'uient of this disease, tho» intarlobuiar uniting tissue was . 
byperaeniic, somewhat swollen, and yellowish in colour; at the same time the <> 
pleura underwent a similar change; then an amorphous thin exudation occurred 
m both places. At this time the capillaries of the air-cclls often showed* little 
hemorrhages, which gave thb section a dark pointed appearance. Then occurred 
acute (edema of the air-cells, and no air was able to penetrate into them. 

In human lungs a similar process, though to a much less extent, has been traced * 
by the author, and in one case he found a s^arated piece of lung enclosed in a 
fibrinous capsule, as is^so frequent in cattle. In the pleuritls of cluldreu the intcr- 


by the author, and in one case he found a s^arated piece of lung enclosed in a 
fibrinous capsule, as is so frequent in cattle. In the pleuritls of cluldreu the inter¬ 
lobular tissues oftefi also suffiu s. T-be author refers to a future paper he intends to 
[lublish on the interlobular*piieumonia of men. 

4. M. Gunka-u de Mussy has written a long mi^moir on diaphragmatic pleuris^ 
lie observes that the iuicieuts considered debriiun to be an urgent sympbom of 
iuflammatkin of the diaphragm, whence arose one of the terms appliea to the 
structure {(f>p(pes, diaphragm). This opinion was generally accepted until its 
incorrectness was vigorously proclaimed by J. P. Frank; but ev/sn at the ‘present 
time, “periphrenitis” is often used to denote inflammatiuu of the diaphragm, and 
of the pleura covering it. 

Laenneo docs not seem to have considered the diagnosis of this affection possible, 
ex^ptrwliifin the ordinary signs of pleurisy succeeded, such as duluess on percussion 
and abolition of the vesicular murmur, and sometimes segophony. 

Diajllfera^^C , pleurisy presents several varieties; sometimes the inflammation 
is conce^^^he^eenthe liase of the lung and the diaphragm; sometimes, having 
heffe, jt spreads to Jhe costorpulmonary pleura. In a third variety it 
tiie oosto-puhuonaiy pleura, and thence spreads to the diaphragnmtie 

which the author has in view is the diagnosis. This is raadeby 
Attending'the iMlowing s^jptoms which accompany the febrile condition: 

le ptdfi is severe and radiates from one or other hypochondria^ along the 
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co^al edge to the epigastrium •, it is increased hy pressing from the abdomen upwards, 
Mid there IS ako a spot about ^wo Augers’ breadth from the line at tlic 

ot th^lOth nb, which is pecuharly tender on pressure; close to the spine in 
the last intercostal space is another tender point. 

(h.)'—ih’essure between the two insertions of the stomo-mastoid gives pSin from 
the pressure on tHu phrenic. ^ *. 

(c.) ►There are frequently spontaneous supra-chivicular and scapular iiaiiis. There 
are sometimes twitches of the face. 

(d.) Tjje attitinie is peculiar; tlie patient is usually in a sitting position. • 
(e.)^Thb dyspncea is'urgent; the resniratiou chiefly, but not ciitnolv costal, 
(f.)—The cough is dry, or with a Ifltle mucus; there are no physical signs 
except diminution of vesicular murmur at the base, and i)«rh:i])s sub-crepitatiou 
from some pulmonary congestiqji. ^ • 

Some of these symptoms occur ia other cases; as, for instance, there is some- 
. times pain*in the j;ieck and over the course of the (ihieuic in perioarditis, but if 
these symptoms ai* present, and positive signs of other diseases are absent, the dia¬ 
gnosis of diaphragmatic ^eurisy jfliiy be made 

T^c author (contrary to Laeimce) speaks doubt ingly of the progno.sis. On the 
subject of treatment, nothing new is eommuMicatiui. , 

5. Dr. SciKMPf relates 3 cases of acute, and 1 of cliroiiic pleurisy, treated by 
thoracentesis, and discusses at length the advantages and su])pos<.‘d iJaugeit. of the 
operation. While beUevos it to b(^useful in easesi^of siirqde pleuritic eft'uskm, 
he holds jt to be hurtful when asphyxia is inimiuciit and tlie forces are, prostrate, 
and therefore he dissents from the view^ of tliose, who employ it merely in extremU. 
lie also declares that the entrance of a smt/ll quantityof air into the pleural cavity 
is aiding the outflow of fhe fluid. In the first case the oiieration was 

wrfotiBl^ott or about tlielHtJi daj of an acute and rapidly iiicre.asiug [ileiirisy, and 
■ ^ ounces “of fluid were reino\t*d. The symptoms were at once relieved, .aud the 
recovery was complete in liJ days afterw.ards. hi the second case the ojieratiou 
was performed on the 12th day of an acute plciiri.sy, flltid 35 ounces of fluid were 
remoil^d; the sjpnptoius at once inijiroved, and the patient left the hospital 23 days 
afterward. Iii the third case, chrpnic, and in a tuberculous siihject, 32 ounces of 
i^fluid were removed with temporary liencfll, but the clfiisioii returned; after, frf»m 
the influence of medicines, a partial absorption occurred. In the 4<tb case, one 
of acute pleurisy, tboracciitesis was pcrforiw'd oii tins 21st day, and 13 ounces 
were removed. The benefit was very marked, and 9 days ^aftorwards the patient 
•left the hospital. • * 

In all these cases the after-treatment seems to have, been very simple; after the. 
fmoration a troublesome cough came on in some of the cases, which is attributed to 
the ^lenetratioii of air into t he pidmouary vesicles which hitd been previously coin- 
pressed by the effusion. , 


• ' IW—Thb Diseajsbs or iue Digestive Organs. 

1. The TJxamincttion for the Size and Ptmlion of the Liver and Sjtt-ecn. By 
Dr. OoNKAOl. (Archiv dcs Vereins. Bd. i. llcft 1.) 

2. ‘JBlaxih fv/r on the Tonawe. By Dr. EoEENiiERCr. (Vicrordt s Archiv fiir.I'hys- 

HeUkunde. 1853. Heft 3. 8. 490.) ►.r- i i’- i i 

3. The Paihohjay of the Pancreas. By Dr. Eisenmann. (Brag. Viertel-jftfiseli, 

1853. Bd. iv. S. 73.) • * . 

1. In the paper referred to in a previous section^CoNiuni refere to the eMorntkm 
of the circumference of the 'Urer. The upper border is considered to lie where the sound 
elicited bv percusaiiig from above do^ 3 ^nwaT(^s in the lines fonnerly mentioned, * 
menees to be less sonorous. To ascertain the dianictera of the bver, the breadm 
is measured* in the liiiea axillaris, maramalis and mldiana. In dcacnbmg the 
breadth of the left lobe to the left of the linea mediana, the distaaee from that 
line must be always noted. It must also be stated in each case how far to the lett 

I 
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of the linea metiiana the diilness may be traced. As the reSnlt of the examina¬ 
tion of 5ft h^thy male individuals, between 4,18 and 25 years of age, Gonradi 
states—1. That the border of the liver is met with in general at iSie 7tK rib, or 
intercostal space in the linea axillaris, at the 5th rib or intercostal splice in the linca 
mammlBiis.— 2 . niat the situation of the lower border differs widely within the 
limits of health. In 'the linea axillaris the lowest was foni^46 “ in the hnea 
mamm. 70 *i below the arcus coSt&‘. ^he dulness from^the border of the left lobe 
coincides almost with* a line from the umbilicus to the left angle of the dulness from 
the* heart. — 3. The diameters do not increa.se m proportion to the lujightof the 
individuals.—4. The lower lobe of the right lung covers a’ rather larger portion of 
the tiver in taller than in shorter individ&ls. 

With respect to 4 he spleen, Couradi tried particularly to explore the situation 
of the anterior end of its Vreadth ii^the linea aijillaris and fcnsto-dorsalis. The 
situation of the anterior end is described by noting the distance between the 
linca axillaris and another line, the Ifnm rosto articularis (adpoted by llamemjk, 
j)as.sing from the point of tlie 1 Itli (floating) rib to the articnlatio slemo-clavi- 
cularis.) To explore the longitudinal diametfcr, the u^e of the above-described 
instrument is ad^sed, in order to avoid the variations produced by the differ¬ 
ence in the convexity pf the ribs when measured with tape, &c. After having ex- 
])laincd the difficulties connected with an accurate exploration of the size of the 
spleen, Goiiradi states as his experience— 1 . That the anterior end mostly reaches to 
the linca costo artieularis, btit that considerjible enlargeiuent m^y exist without its 
passing thi.s lino. In the linca axillaris 1 ho superior border is generally, met with 
111 the Htk intercostal sjtace or 9th rib, the l<^wer border in the Iftth intercostal space 
or 11th rib. 3. In the linea-cristo-dorsalis the superior end is found in most eases 
at th('. 9th rib.—1. The longitudinal diametef, when taken by the instr^ent, mea¬ 
sures about 13.j centimeters (called the straight diameter),when taken bJrlWlece of 
tape over the convexity of the ribs 19-4 cfMitmieters’(called convex diaifieter). , 

2. Dr. Eulknukho records a ca.se of a boy aged 2 years, whose tongue from*' 
apex to ba.se wfus thickly eOated Avith a perfectly black layei'. At first attributed 
to tin; use of some article of diet, it was soon seen to arise from ^ black fodfhation 
on tlie tongue itself. When removed, the topgue commenced to become again 
coated in the centre, and then towards the tip, and thenebackwards to the very^ 
root. All the papilim were very large, and the papillae vallatm in particular 
/emaiued black even when the rest of the tongue was clean. This condition of 
tongue (jontinued for *'hi’ec months. At. fir.st the child had also a little diarrhoea; 
this ceased, and the general health*-was unimpaired. Under the microscope there*' 
were numerous very much tluckeucd brown-coloured epithelial cells, and be¬ 
tween and especially on their borders were numerous pigment-corpuscles, whi^i 
were sometimes arrauged mosaic-like, and were enclosed % no ceil or membrams. 
After the case had been observed for some time, it was treated and completely 
cured wi^ chlorine watel. Dr. Euleubcrg remarks that this is a ease of Ibrmsi- 
tion of pigment without any appreciable impairment of the general health, and 
reminds us of the cases in which black pigment appears in too sputa of simple 
catanh, 

3. Dr. Eisekmatvn assembles in an instructive paper all the recorded cases of fatty 
dischargc| connected with pancreatic disease, in order to see whether the opiniomj of 
Beraard and the statements of Moyse are correct. He enmnerates the three cases 
of Bright, a base of Lloyd's, one of EUiotson’s, one of Gould’s (Aunt. Museum of 
tlio Bflston Society, 1847, p. 147), one of Stisatiija’s (Giomale Veneto di Sc. Med.. 
t. ii.), ai|l then cdi^munieates hue nf his own. He then discusses the question rather 
brietly, an^jlpdudes that the nresen'ce of fat in the stools renders a functional 
dison^^Hp^ pancreas probable, but not certain* and that, onthf;^ other handjiihe 
ahsfii^^ii^t tfroin the stools does not negative the diagnosis of pancreatic 

„,, hither symptoms indicate it We have discussed this point at apcli 
lathJft *bat it IS not neceasary to consider this paper at leagtli.*' 

* Hog the J'uly number (lS£a) of this Journal for a review on rancreatio disease and fatty 
^discharges. 
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V* —The Diseases of the UuiUAitT Organs.^ 

Change %h the XTrin^, producedxby the Inhalation of Arseninrette^ Hydrogen. 

By Prof^soTYoGEL. (Arcliiv des Vcrcitis. 1853. Heft 2. S. iOS.j 

Professor Vogel relates a casw- in whicli the inhalation pf ar.sc*iurettcd 
hy^ogen gas by^a^entlcraan who was experimenting wiUi hydrogen, j)roduecJ, in 
addition to otherTymptwns, apeeuliar datk eoltur of the niirw!, Mliieli was found 1o 
depend on a large auantity of dissolved blood-colouring matter. l>i order to deter¬ 
mine the cause of this, Vogel mddemany experiments on a dog, ami found thaJ. the, 
same etfedi was always<^)roduecd by inhalation of the gas. The urine, of course, 
contained albumen at the same tiimf, but no blood-coiimselcs were visible. 
Vogel supposes that the gas acted destructively on the blood-corjmseles, and remarks 
that, in several diseases, {js, for example, in ty])hui^ there a}))iears to be also a 
similar Bestruction and elimiihClion of bloofl-pigmeut with the ui ine. 


VI.—Tu|! DiSEAiftlS OF THE CuTANEOUS SYSTEM. 

On Mpiphytee of the Skin. By Dr. Gudhen. '(Vierordl’s Archiv fur Pliys.- 
• Heilkunde. 1853. Heft 3. S. 49t).) ’ • 

Dr. Guddbn communicates two papers on 1.hc diseases of the skin, produced 
by parasitic plant^ and a third Is i>romised. In neitller paper is there any novelty, 
altlioAgiirthc subject is w^ell treated. As we reviewed llobins’s comjdcte trea¬ 
tise on parasitic vegetables in our lajt number, we. shall pass these papers over. 
We may observe, however, that in order to see thoplant in pityriasis versicolor, 
the autljor recommends a blister tO be applied; the raised cuticle is taken, laid 
on a^ce of glass, and fhc w'hitc layers mbit rated with serum are peehsd otf iis 
»jLinder sulface. Then iiothidg rdTiiaiiis but a thin transjiareut layer, whiehiu'rmits 
the plant to be seen well; the plant grows most near the hairs and iilso freely outlie 
borders of the sweat glands, but not m th(*ir interiors; #< i,s cuiitaiiu'd in, and covered 
by, fhc most impeificial layers of the cuticle, andfonns two laye.rs, the deejier being 
composed ehimiy of thallus, the superficial of spores. The spores grow at the cud 
of tlie thaUus, and farm clusters, Vliieh ai’c so thickly set together that, their mode 
of attachment to the^ thaUus can only seldom be jiorceived; it is, however, by 
means of a little pedicle. In an appendi.v to bis paper, Dr. Guddmi eoinmimieates 
a case of partial alopecia of the hair on the pubis, whichsvaj^lound to dcjieud on 
a fungus forming round, but not in the hair.# 


QUARTEBLY REPORT ON SURGERY. 
By John Marshall, E.R.C.S. 

* Assistant-Surgeon to University College Hospital. 


I.— Injuries to the Chest and Abhomeh. ^ ^ 

j.mpui,einent upon a Pichfork-handle entering per Ta^g^inow, • By Dr. 

Sargent. (American Journal of Med. Sc. 1853, Oct., p.dja.j 

2. Hxiewsive Laeeration an^ Contusion. By Dr. G. S. I^iYANT. (American 
Jounial of Med. Sc. 1853, Oct,, p. 399.) ^ * 

1 The foll<iwing case is recorded by Dr. Sargent. A lady, aged 37, slipped dow n 
npoii a pitchfork-liandle, which pasM into the vagina 22 ineh^, mA w^ sujipo&ed by 
iT SarUt to have gone upwards “ between the uterus and the rectum, m IronT oi 
the leftMney, behind the spleen, and between the diaphragm and false nbs, peeling 
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up the pleura tiO it reached the scalcni muscles.” The first Icfit rib was fractured, 
and emphysema was found above the left dlaviclcj The treatment oonsisied of rest,, 
baudiigiuff, and morphia. No pleurisy or pnetunoiiia was detected! irhe„recovery 
was raj)id! «) 

«2. Ai'ase is r<;lated by Br. G. S. Bryant. It £)ccurre<i in the person of a n^ess, 
aged 25, who jumped do.vm on to some fodder, in w'hich was a tobag«*o-stick four-and- 
{v^alf feet long, and .one inch squafe/ The stick passed up thewagina, and on the 
right side of the os .gteri, entered the abdomen, and finally lodged against the 
twe^th and eleventh ribs. There was considerable htemorrhage from the vulva, and, 
subsequently, severe constitutional disturbance, with symptoms tff peritsfiiitis. On 
the lifth night after the injury, enormous humiorrhage occurred from the bowels; the 
patient slowly rallied, being convalescent at the end of a fortnight, and perfectly 
well in a few weeks aiifter, . . „ 


U.— ^Aneitbisms. ' I 

1. Aneunsmal Tvmowrs vpon the Ear, treated hy the TJgaiure of both Carotids. 
^ Ify Dr. Musset. (American Journal of Med. Sc. Oct., p. 333.) 

«• , 
The American taste for journalism displays itself clearly in regard even to the 
medical profession; for then' list of periomcals devoted to medicine and the colla¬ 
teral sciences is at least three times as longns ours. Nor can*we hesitate to say 
that the national character for energy and activity is ably supported by dtii'*lrans- 
atlantic bnithren in surgery. » * 

Br. Mxtssey, of Cincuinatf, records an interesting case of ancuvismal tumours, 
situated on the external car, treated apparently with success by ligatura^il^botb 
common carotids. The patient, a male, was 19,, yoafs of age. ' The i^uours, of 
which three were on the left ear, and one below it, were as large us a grape oY’ 
nutmeg, were soft, and compressible almost to obliteration; they j)ulsated strongly, 
and ajipeared to coinmunic^e like ancurismal varices. The integuments of tb,e ear 
were hypertrophied. A cutaneous nsevus had existed from birth in front of the 
left car; but the tumours had first appeared as, small elevations, only eight vears 
since. One of the swellings had once burst, and caused aTarrajpg hajmorrhage, 
which reourred on rdmovai of bandages and compresses. A farinaceous diet having 
bpen strictly enforced, the left carotid Wiis first tied; the pulsation in the tumours 
ceased, and never rstufued; the tumours slowly reduced in size; but as it was 
doubtful whether a cure would resuH., the right carotid was tied four vvecks after. 
Tlie reduction in the size of the tumours was now more rapid. In about 3 w'^eeks 
collodion was a}»plied to the swellings with beiveht, and 7 weeks after the secondr 
operation, scarcely a vestige of them w^as left. The patient was dismissed, and three 
months a^erwards the cure appeared to 1x5 permanent. Contrary to Br. Mussey’s 
opinion, we should not fed quite confident of this. 


III.— Tumours. , 

• • 

1 . Casp of Fibrous Eolypm of the Antrum, occurring in the Practice of 
Pvpfsssor Syme. By Br. Bobie. (Monthly Journal, Oct., p. 307.) 

% Eto^tosis of the Thigh pone. Nov., ». 420.) 

8 . UUt^ in the Temporal Eegion, (Ibid., Oct., p. 306.) 

A l^ttifpiif^le example of flbrou^ polypus, of the antrum, which occurred to Mr. 

f ^plpsd^^li^tM byevtdsion,M iniorestinff, from the rarity’of tSie disease, and 
toptitiide and saocess of the operatiosn. The patient, a male, was 30 years 
$ 'the d^ase first mantfested itself by attacks of epistaxis, then by swellings 
right ehedc, and partial obstruction ^ the right'and left nostrils. Prequent 
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and alarming*bleedi^gs aM!om])aaied tlic growth of 1,lio tumour. Aiis, which was 
as large as^uorai^tt, was placed hctweeil the cheek luid the jaw; n was lobulatcd, 
softer thsij^ aw ordinary librous tumour, and seemed to grow' ftom the antrum, but 
there was no r\i)ne over it. I’rovisiou having been made to plug tlie right nostril 
• if retjuired, access to the growdh wu^ obtained by making an ineishni from the angle 
ofcthe mouth alon» the chock, aiuhtlic tumour, with some ^iflicultv and delay, was 
torn out of its bccg^withiik tlie antrum. One paft of the masti rcitchcd backwartls 
“ between thei)terygoidpla.t<?s;” in detaching this, the internal inaxiUju'Jr artery was 
torn across, but speedily secured.* The cure was rapid. * , 

2. A cui\)tts instance is recorded hy Dr. Dobijs of the accidental fracltirc of the 
neck of an exostosis growing from the imuw side of the thigh bone, a little abovosthe, 
knee-joint. The patient, a female, aged 23, bad noticed a Smtdl luin]) for many 
years, in the situation of tlic ,turaour; its growl,li was slow, Uut it, was about tlic 
size of an orange, when she*fcllTrom a laddtS- placed bet w'cen a boat ami a st earner, 
and struck Jierself in tlic situation orthc growth. On examination, a large swelling 
was found a Uttlc%bovc the knee, in which a hard movable body was felt. This 
was exposed by an incision, and ca^y removed, as it was <piitc detaelied. The ease 
did well. The tumour wa^three inelie,s long, andeiglit inches in its greatest circum¬ 
ference. The pedicle was bony, and measured two "inches over at tlio fraetared 
surfe.ee. The surface of the tumour was lobuliited and eartiftigiiums; at. was eovercfl 
with a perfect synovial investment or bursa, a stnirture often before, noticed by 
Mr. Syme in similar cases. A woodcut, is given of thi# exostosis. 

3 . A ^ca .8C of eaiuJCrous ulcer situate!} on the temple is wort hy of note, as well as 
another nf the face, mentioned in the same report, from tlic mode of yijie.ration 
eraplpyed—'namely, dissection of the diseased mass,, instead of cauterization by 
chloride ofjfciuc, or potassa fusa. ()f,the advantage of this plan we (;au venture t,o 
speak actual cxperieuoc. A case of cancer of the conjunctiva (t-ase 7 ), ti (\at<‘(! 

. by frequenferemoval of the looitl diteasc without siu-.c,css, and afterwards ri'.miirmg 
-•^tirpation of the eyeball, is remarkable for the seat of the cancerous growth. 


]V.—Amputations and R,bsbctions. J 

Malignant Wcerof TJiiyh—Ambulation at Le-ssrr TroofignUr, oomrriny in 
the 'Practice of Professor Syme. By Dr. Dobje. (Monthly Journal, 
Nov., p. 413.) * 

•2. Case of Cartilaginous Erostosis of the C^tndyle, RamuS^atal Angle of the 
Power Jaw, in which Resection was •performed. J5y Dr. BbaimakI). 
(American Journal of Medical Science, Oct., p. 307.) 

1. A very satisfactory amputation of the ihigli, immediately below the small 
trochanter, nas been performed by Mr. Syme, lor a malignant ulcer 8 igghes long 
and 6 broad, situated on the inner surfaoi^ of the upper jiart of the thigli, reaciniig 
to within inch of Foupari’s ligament. The surface of the ulcer was 
elevated, and the discharge “ mueo-])uruleut,” profuse, and acrid. It bad 
menced seven years before in one of a few small pimples on the skm. J ne 
patient’s«groins, lower part of abdomen, and right thigh, were deloniKid ^illi 
extensive and prominent cicatrices, the result of nums received 21 ycj^rs betore. 
One of these crossed from thigh to thigh below the level of the symphisis I^ihis. 
The patient was 41 years old, and of a tolerably licaltliy appearance, but sutter^ 
much and severe pain. The glands in the groins were not (a,}mareutly)"aflfcctcd. 
Amputation being decided on in preference to excision, owing *lo the siie of the 
nicer, its proximity to the femoral art,ery, and \he small ehanees of a gw>d result, 
an anterior incision was made parallel to Foupart’s ligampnt, from below the pul^ 
sympliisis to a point a little below the^ntenor superior spuic ot the ilium. AW 
olte? and pnstSor flap was then made, the kmic carried round the >one and 
latter sawn just below the lesser trochanter. Both the supcrficml and deep lemoral 
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arteries were ^IjVided. With the exception of a slight tendency of the posterior 
jBap to retract,reported on tlie 7th day,' nothiiw occurred to interrujjt the cure, 
t^hjoh was^complete in about 9 weeks. (Case 3^.) •* 

3. In the ‘ American Journal’ will be lound an account of an operation by Dr. 1). 
Urain^kd, on a cartilaginous exostosis of thf condyle, ramus, and angle of th? 
lower jaw, in which resection, with removal of the zygomatic Mch and the parotid 
gland, was perfonpe^.” The operation “would seem to'have been perfonned with 
siifficient boldness, hut the entire report is drawn up in so slovenly a stvle, tliat it 
de^cs the operation of resection on itself. The wound healed favourably, but left 
a sums for many montlis; and the jaw fell so mucli to one siic, thatfthe patient 
beceme emaciated from the impediment to taking food. 


V. AfFECTIOKS of the &BHITAL O1I6AHS. 

<. * 

1. Ohliteration of the Seminal Passages. Sterility cons^^quent an JDouhls^ 

Epididymitis. By M. Gosseun. (Archives Generales de Medecine, Sept. 
1853.) / . 

2. Case of Stricture of the' Urethf^a, which had existed from early Infancy^ 

cured hy , Operation. By Dr. Kelbitune King. (Monthly Journal, Bept. 

1 : 

3 Two Cases of Stricture of the Urethra, treated hy External Incision. 
Beportod by Dr. Dobie from the Pradtice of Mr. Syme.® (Monthij^j.'ourndl, 
Noveiiiber. Case xvii., p. 416; and Case xxii., p. 421.) 

4. Recto - vaginal Fistula cured hy Operation. By R. D. Mussey, .M.D. 
(Americim Journal of the Medical Sciences, Oct., p. 333.) ^ 

1. In a paper published in the ‘Archives Gencrwlcs dc Mcclecine’ (yol. xiv. and. 
XV., 4th scries, 18't7), M. Gosselitj drew attention to certain facts which seemed to .. 
show that temporary or permanent obliteration of the vas deferens, at the tail or 
lower part of the cpididyinis, might possibly happen as a couscqueuce of kind 
of inflammation of those parts. ’ 

Since 1847, M. Gosselm has eonfinned his^views hy other dissections upon the 
human body, and has further made some experiments on animals, as well as certair. 
ohilical observations upon patients suffering under the consi'quences of consecutive 
epididymiti.s. 

In the cases of"l^o dogs wdiich were killed, one 10 months, and the other 

4 months after, a portion of the vas deferens measuring 1 centimeter was cut 
out, he established the interesting fact., that sucli an operation is not uece.s.sarily 
followed (at any rate, within ten months) by any wasting of the testicle itscil, 
although the vas deferens was quite interrupted. On tne contrary, tlie gland 

} )resent|d its normal chaj^cters; nor was its secreting power altogether destroyed, 
or the lexuous canal of the epididymk was found distended by a fluid whifeli con¬ 
tained a multitude of spcjmatozoa. It is not stated, however, whether these 
spermatozoa were active, but we are probably correct in inferring that they were. 
Tne remaining experiments, on animals were fruitless. 

The principal point in M, Gossclin’s recent inquiries, and to which wc now 
pa88^*coi*iidted in the microscopic examination, at different intervals, of the semen 
of mdi^ij||||ls, labouring under the effects of epididymitis, and having a more or less 
harJaMi&posite the lower part or tail of the epicudymis. 

^ ^ ^ ^ Jqstifled the prosecution of such a subject out of regard to the interests 
^Ivgfciedce, of infiividu^, and of' families, the author preserves a discreet silence 
fiiilSi.lb the mode in which the pi^secntion of his researches was rendered possible. 
jMtt hs rather turn to his results. * 

"Betting aside all oases of epididymitis occufting on one side only, and also examples 
of tttbcrcnlmis or other 0 |gamc disease of both testes, he refers to the results of 
the examination of 20 cases of double (bilateral) affection, consequent on gonor- 
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tl'Pic cases, in wliicli the cpiJiidymitis had lasted o]fly a few weeks 
or montnsjktne semen was examined fronr one to four tiuies, at iutjlvals of several 
weeks. all agreed in three important, particulars: Istly, there w«s an indu- 
opfwsixc to the tail of each epidijiiymis; 2nd^, the gcuital functions were 


rhoea. 


ration 


found in it. Iwo cases only were quite followed out, anil iii 1hpse*flic return of 
spem|ato7jC% in the»sem6n occurred after some months, and coincideiitly with the 
complete disappearamse of the iuduratioii of the epididymis on one side, of t he 
body. In one of these cases the right epididymis became affected in SeiifeiiTlier, 
1852; the left, two months later. On the 12th ])eecmbor the !#->meu did not. present 
any peculiarity to the naked* eye, but oontained lio spermatozoa. On the 
tlrdJauuarv, 1853, the same oonditiefts existed. The lOtli May,—i.e., eight months 
|.altcr the iirst orthitis, and six after tlie second,—a few 8permaloz.oa were found, 
and the indication on the right ^ide was gone. On the 18th July, there were 
relatively more animaJcides, and the left induration was only slightly evident. In 
the other ease, the right orchitis took place in August, 1852; the left, in ilanu.'cy, 
18&3. The semen examined on the 1st ^laVch, and agai» on the, 5th Ajiril, v'as 
bloody, and contained no spermatozoa. Thesi; bodies wore still ahsout on the 
25th April and the 13th May; but on the Bill Jumithey were again found, the 
left int^pration bciis^ effaced, whilst tlib right was still of the same size as hofoK', 
and painful. 

Ill fhe remaining 5 of the first-naimfe list of 20 cases, the double e]rididyinitis 
had takeuj place several years liack^ In one man, aged 1-5, the, disease had oc¬ 
curred. years before, bi4 the left induration no longer existed, and spermatozoa 
were foniK^in the semen. TWs patient was at the time und<;r nuircmial tu'atinent 
for secondary syphilis. In another man, the disease had lasted 5 years; Die, 
general liealtb was good; but no spermatozoa eould ^detected, lu tin; 3 olh(;r 
cases^thc duration of the disease^as 10, 0, and t yefirs rcspi'ctively. Tlien' was 
hardness on boiti^ides; the tc.stes were othervvi.se um;haiiged, and tree from jiaiii, 
even after the fict ojj emission; t^e signs and acts of virility were Hftpari'niiy 
•perfect, and tlic semen had its ordinary apjiearaneos; the individuals were all 
married, hut had no children; moreover, the s(;meu was destifnto of animalcules. 
One of them had had children by a former w'ite., befon' the attack of double epidi¬ 
dymitis. in another, the .semen had, some years before his^iW^ek, been examined, 
and found to contain spermat ozoa. 

Jt'rom these details, which we liave preferred to give at length, since no addition 
fto the author’s facts is likely to bo made, on this side of the Chaimel, M. (/osselin 
concludes, that in cousoqueaiee of bilatcrfd or double, enididymitis, the ejaculated 
male fluid may cease for months, or even for yi^ars, or probably for the resj, ot life, to 



tion offisfed by M. Rayer, that this effect might be owing to general (hduiily, he, 
replies, that the observations w'er^ made at periods when the patients had recevered 
their strength and apparent virility. That it is due to the effect ol laflaininatiou 
in the testicles themselves, he thinks unlikely, until it is shown thakMdien the 


induration is gone, the spermatozoa are still absent ^ 


TJi(;re appear 
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tozoa were found; heiioe M. i^cp/iura uuju 

might hav« arrested tlic formation of the spenuatie aiHfualciiKs is also groundle^. 
In a physiological sense, M. Gosseliu believes that his results show that Hunter s 
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opinion as to &e small relatifc propWion of the testicular ^nid to*'tliat secreted 
by the vesicnl^eminalcs, is correct; mvd even that the quantity of t^e former,is 
less than k*ad been imagined. Hence the occurrence of copious cjapnla^'ons, even 
•when the absence of spermatossoa incii^ited that no fluid came f^epinrche testes; 
and henc^, also, the liability to obstruction, wj,thout pain, from the small vis a tergo 
of the Iccreted fluid. ^ • 

Admitting the uccutacy of M. CJoesolin’s facts, we myst coiftuude with him that 
the foUow'iag additions to the patliology of gonorrhmal e])ididymitis arc hcjiceforth 
iie<!essary;—i. The obstacle to the passage of the semen is generally at the tail or 
lovVer part of the epididymis, but may be at some other point. a2. Thi^^bbstruction 
is not accompaniod by pain. 3. It produacs no change in the condition or function 
of uie organs appreciable by the patient. 4. When the ohstrndion exists on both 
sides, it must aestro|y the fecundating power; so, top,^if ou one side, if the other 
testide be otherwise diseCsed, atroipnied, or wSuting. In otic case of single 
epididymitis, and varicoc(Je on the o])posite fsidc, no spermatozoa wego detected. _ 
5. The duration of the obstructed ooudit ion may vary. It rnti^ he removed anjy| 
time before eight months, and possibly after'a pmch longer interval " 

In the w'ay of treatment, \1. Gosselin recommends wery ad ivc measures, by 
leedie.s, and especially purgatives, repeated every three or four df 4 .ys, in the earlier 
stages of the attack. fTheso arc to nc folloAvcd'by mercurial inunctions, and'par¬ 
ticularly by the free, use iif iodide of jiotassium, which he believes, from obser¬ 
vation, to possess peouliar^proiierties of resolving chronic inflanimatovy dtqjosits 
in the loslido, even those wliicli aeoompiafV*tuhorcle or canoEr. In gogprvha'al 
epididymitis it is very ctlieacions, c.‘>p(',eiiiilly when given early. The uoSe to be 
employedds not to exceed i gramme, oquaSl to about 15 grains. ' ^ 

^ 1 th e, case here to be considered was npder the treatment of Dr tKEiiBUUNK 
King, of Hull, and well exemplifies the value of thc«urethrai section'in an old, .< 
obstinate, impenetrable, and complicated stricture. *> • 

TJie patient (aged 33 at the tunc ol‘ tlie operation) had suffered from urinary •■■■) 
imtatiou before ho was oW,.enough to expres,s his sensations; at school ho had 
always had slow and paiunil miei.urh ion. At 8 years he was souiuhxlf'with 
great difficulty, for stone, Imt notlrfng was detected. Prom tliiA time until his 
hlHliyear, small liongies were at intervals passedjthrongh the stricture; but after that 
period no instrument could be introduced into tlie bladder, Frequent, imperfect,'” 
and painful inicturftiou were constant symptoms, but no blood had ever passed. 

* At the age of 24, owing to more serious suffering and threatened retention, an 
attempt was made<Wflbrce. the stricture, without success, hut with the ultunate o 
result of causing perineal abscess and flstuhe. From the above-named period ho 
became worse, and had continual incontinouec of urine, with jiainful paroxysms of 
retention. In September, 1851, the patient, being then 32 years of age, came und<3l’ 
Dr. King’s care. Several fistuhe existed on the scrotum, and a hard knot could be 
felt at thereat of the stricture, midway between the pendulous portion and the bulb. 
I’he smallest sized bougie was an-ested at four aud a half inches from the orifice of 
the iiretlira, and the stricture could not be overcome. The nri^e was mueo-puru- 
lent, and easily became alkaline. After continued suffering for some months, of a 
most severe kind, aud having a serious effect on his healtli, another abscess formed 
, in tlie perinaium, and when this was opened, the patient being luvdor the infiuence 
of chlorofw'm, a^i attempt was made to pass a Ijpugie, by the aid of the finger,*in 
the waynd. The attempt failed, but a small calculus, about the size of a pea, was 
removed ^om the bottom of tiie abscess. The urine now flo'W'ed partly through 
the wbtiim and partly by the natural passage, jftid of course considerable relief 
followed. But no*mstrument cotsdd even now be passed into the bladder; mictu¬ 
rition wasirequent, aud accompanied with much straining. The stream was small, 
aiifi mostly in drops, much passing by the wpuiid. He had ho pbw'er of propul- 
atih the,urine still threw down a copious muco-purulent deiwsit. 

* ill October,*'1852, a smali grooved staff was passed as far as possiblQ-, getting it 
'iairly into the stricture, an incision being then made through the. skin, m front of 
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n 1 . • 1 - - inilnration felt -with the finger; Uieurothni was q|)ene(l in front 
or the stnexure, and41ic knite })uslit'il on llirongh the Ann siibstaug* (o the end of 
. the groo^^tere it siruek agaiiisj a calculus, whieh was iinnie(liH^[ely*eu< down 
upon, an(|^(\ (our or five” calculi, weidung altogether ton grains, wunc turiuvl 
out or a incrahrinous sac. 1'lic staff, whiff had hern held in its place, was then 
eaj^y passed uiunto the bladder. A^^o. h cat heter was al'tcrwanls iolruduc*!, and 
retained. J.lie coim lollowed in th?i ordinary wa^. In a i««iith’s lime only a few 
drops ot urine jiassm by tlfe wound; No. tJ eallierer M'as eas^ily intvodiicfd, and the 
patient could propel from him a full strcaiii of urine, which lift had iV)1 done from 
his early da^. Hisgeiicral.healtlT became (putc riM'stahlished. Dr. King iuforins 
us that thp^sttdte*iill IrCaled, and the w'ound gradually .elosed. A bougie was 
passed oeeasionally. • . • 

l)r. King disoiusses, at some length, tlic question, whether thip was a cas<‘- of early 
stricture, subsequently coin^fcated by tlic eidcidif or whether it originateil in the 
formation of a calculus in eaviy iuhiney^ir youth, and its subsequent imposition in the 
^urethra ? e loriner view is adopted first, heeaiL->e the symptoms were developed 
t((|pra(lually, and not fuddciily, and there was no blood in tlieurine; secondly, heelnisc 
instriLineids were ])assed wdth didieiiity up to the age of Id years, and no cideulus 
had biVn felt then; 11iirdly*he cause the calculi uere so small; and fourt hly, because 
there was no ocxiurrencc of symptoms, i:il her. local or general, at any tiiiu', iiuli- 
catiiftr the descent and impaction of t he stones. If this view he eovK'et, tlie ease 
is a very rare one, but the author quotes another, oeenrriiig at four lears of agi 


Certainly t[ie impertneahility < 

5 to have heenaue to the thickeniinr and 


of tlie stricture— 
distortion of the 


recorded by John Hunter, 
an iiitci'kstuigfact—%eeins 

canal pjodueed by the local detention of|the calculi within ii, 

'^I'horcauses of so early a development of slrielurc aiv^ quite, unknown. 

It is not our inteiitiou to follow Dr^^Kiug in the diseiissioii of a ease of strict ure, 
•in which the urethral scetidli was rendcrefi a second time m^cessary, and whudv 
vvas treated♦n succession by I'^rgiisson and Air. Gay; nor do we here intend 
•‘^,13 examine minutely the merits of an ojieration wliieli 1^ undoubtedly been emi- 
uently successful. Up 

» In f^ference tot|ic operation Mrelf, it has only to .he remarked, that as tlie 
grooved staff coiiTdiiot be got through the stricture, the ini.vt best, course— vi/,^ 
that of getting it as fa* as possihlc4-vvas adopted. We must observe, also, that 
ftie section was made through “the front of the scrotum.’’ • 

3. Two’ oases (xvii. and x\ii.) of urethral section arc ri'corded by Dr. 
Dobik. The first presents no very remarkahlo features; in»^jj second ease I he 
•eat of stricture was only one inch from the orifcc of tlie iindhra, and t.he narrow¬ 
ing was very great. An external incision, upon a groov<*d direction, was made*, 
and a catlietf;r retained for thirty-six liours. The wound lu;aled ou the fourth day. 

Dr. A1 L’SSKY, of Cincinnati, relates a succi'ssfully Iri'ated case of recto-vaginal 
fistula, large enough to admit twai fingers. The sjiliincier having been divided 
putqioscly some, da^s before, so as to laeilitate, the contraction of the iifflnhi, the 
edges'of this latter w'cre pared and brought together by tlie, clainj) suture of Dr. 
Sims, seefured by il» wdres and split shot. The princijial feature in tlic subsequent 
t.ri'atiiKUit was t'lie management of tlie diet, which consisted, for eighteen days, of 
two, or two and aliulf crackers (biscuits) a day—i.e., under five ounces ol solid food. 
Oil the ei^itceiitli day a gill of milk was allowed. An elastic cat heter, re.movcd'and 
cleaned every second or t hird day, wau kept in the bladder until the eiglilcTlnui-day. 
On the seventh day the wires'were cut, and the clam]) was removiMl; tJm Wound 


__ _ _ , im 1 

was united from enil to end, Ou the twcnty-fouilli day tlic how'cls acteumfov the 
first time, from the nso of castor oil. IMorc food was then takci^ and thdjiatient 
left the hospital in the fll'th week after the 0 })eratii 4 p. 

In comment iiif'on this ease. Dr. Mussoy remarks that he jirefcrs to use a thicker 
cylinder or clamp than Dr. Sims—viz.^one and a half line' diamel,er instead of one 
hue- and to place his wires imarer—viz., one fifth of an inch ajiart, instead ot on^ 
third. Moreover, he employs wire twice the thickness of a borse-hair, instead of 
that of equal thickness. 
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VI.—^i FPECTiONS or THE HeCTUM. \ «. 

Cause and %!eatment of Prolapsus^ of the Mecium. By M. I^fCHAUSSAT 
(Arclii^es (icu6rales de Med., Sept.) * 

In a sliorl but interesting memoii’, Duchahssay reviews tli^ciifcuinstances 
attending this .troublesome complaint, and %es attention in particuiai* upon the 
loss of power in the spliincler ani muscle as tlA} chief cause ot the descent of the 
bowel. Moreover, he fcndeavourf to show that Dupuyt#’en’s (^ration, by excisiiiff 
the radiatiAg^folds of.skin around the anus, and the- operation by four touches witn 
thf- m'-tual cautery, practised by Guersant, aefr not bv causing any subsequent 
retract,ion of the cellular t,issue, skin, and mucous mernljisinc, ibut ratVbr by stimu¬ 
lating the sphincter nmsclo, so that it regains its contractility, and therefore its 
retentive character. How else, asks M. Duehaussay, do wc explain the fact, that 
tlie pi’olapsus is t)ften cured, or does not return al'tjjr^two days, or even after one 
dav, or not at all, after tln^ operatio/f ? He poiffis out the fact, that in (iases of 
this disease in infants, three lingers may sometimes be introduced without causing 
contraction of the. sphincter, before tlic operation by cautery,*ytfhiLst afterwards, i|| 
one be passed, a powerful contraction oi the* spliineter immediately ensues. A* 
proof tliat this recovery of contract ile power bv the spWnctcr is the cause cure, 
a case is mentioned in which M. Guersimt had used the cautery too superlieially, 
the sphiuctei; failed to'contract, and tlie disease returned. A second eautCrimtion 
was loUowcd, on thg coutraiy, by return of the muscular contractility, and the 
cure was complete. «, 

According to the author, the cautery actf%s a stimulant to tllie paralyy-ecj,‘musclc, 
just as it will to the deltoid, in a like cojidition. After point lu'j out the incoir- 
venieuee's and ajiparcnt severity of M. Gnersant’vS method, M. Dumianss.'iy suggests 
that a slighter cautery, or some other stimqlunt to muscular contractility, might 
act as well; and he suggests stryelnrne. This, wiUi M. Guersant’s permission,! 
lias been tiled in the H6pit,al des TCufants, in tiio (%se of a girl aged ^slcvcn years.* 
The prolapsus here arose from obstinate constijiation ; it had lasted for four years f. 
the bowel protruded at cifct evacuation about ten centimeters (= *1 inches). During 
the lirst month of her ainnission she was treSl^.vd by laxatives only, with m other 
.re.sult than that of diminishing the length of tlie protruded ^ilHiori of bowel to 
Tlbout four centimeters (1inches). Str.vchii^a was then/itujiloycd endcrmically 
near the region c^f the sphincter; the next day t-hcre was no evacuation; on tlft 
following day the bow'cls acted opco, only a slight bulging of tlie rectum taking 
place; on the third ^{ly the prot^isioii was still less after an ordinary evacuation; 
and during the neS^, tJiirt-een days,it did not occur again. « 

Blisters were maiie in the clpfl between tlie nates, and on the right thigh close 
to that cleft; one-sixth of a grain of strycihuia was applied the first day, one-third 
on the second, and one-thira on the fourth day. On the fifth day, about ha# a 
grain of .sulphate of stryoliuia was used, aud this was repeated for the la.st liiue on 
t he sixtlveday. In the case of a boy, it is recommended to be applied between tho 
i^otum and anus, immediately over the anterior interlacement of the sphincter 
^ fibres. The remedy certainly deserves further trial, ^ 


QUArfuLY KEPOHT ON FORENSIC MEDICINE, TOXICOLOGY,'&o. 

By W. B. Kesteven, (M.R.C,S. 

Mepicai* Jurisprudence in Groat Britain has no distinct organ whereby to vindi- 
c-atc its con'Slitjoa and prowss. In Paris, in Berlin, and in„Vienna, journals 
devotedi tliereto preserve all the most im||ortant facts relating to continental 
foi'cnaic medicine. On this side of the Channel these topics must be sought 
throughout professional jcmrnals, or ordinary newspaper reports of trftds, coroners’ 
inquests, &c. It is not our object to trace the cause of this blank in British 








